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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


1. The maps accompanying this memoir are primarily intended 
^ to show the results which a detailed study of 
noiont topography Kalhana’s Rasararaxaiyt has furnished re- 
in Kasmir Chronicle. garding the early topography of Kaémir and 
adjacent territories. From the first when engaged in preparing a 
al edition of that text,! the earliest and most important of the 
бш Chronicles of Ka$mir, I had realized that an exact identifica- 
es of tho very numerous old localities mentioned in it was indis- 
engable for a correct understanding of the narrative. This conviction 
forced itself even more strongly upon me in the course of the labours I 
devoted to the preparation of the commentated translation of the work 
which is now passing through the press.* 


: Kalhana’s Rajatarangixe or Ohronicle of the Kings of Kasmir, Bombay Educa- 
tion Society’s Press, 1892, pp. xx and 296, 4to. 

з To be published, with a Historical Introduction, by Messrs. A. CONSTABLE AND 
fo., London, in two volumes, 4to. bs 


akt ul 
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Many of the questions thus raised were so detailed and intricate 
that it would have been manifestly impossible to attempt their solution 
without carefully studying on the spot those topographical facts which 
alone could elucidate them. 1% was, therefore, fortunate for my re- 
searches in this direction that I was able during successive years to 
make a series of antiquarian tours in Kaámir. These acquainted me 
not only with the extant ancient remains of the Valley, but also with 
its actual topography and that of the neighbouring mountain regions.! 
І cannot feel too grateful for the advantage I thus enjoyed. It has 


allowed me in more than one caso to fix with certainty the position of 
important ancient sites, which no amount of philological acriby would 
have sufficed to locate correctly. 


2. In order to place before the student of the Kasmir Chronicle 


Р the results of these researches, as well as the 
Рено of evidence on which they were based, the pre- 
Эрве paration of maps a 

would show the modern topography of the con: 
with the ancient sites au 


ppeared necessary that 


ntry in full detail together 
d local names identified, While considering 


у assistance thus rendered to me, I wish 
to record here my sincere thauks pecial obligations to Dr. 
G. A. GRIERSON, G8, CLE, and Dr. А, F, R. Horrnte, C.I.E., whose 
kind offices were maiuly instrumental in Securing the above arrange- 
ment, 


_ + The tours referred to occupied the greatest part of my summer vacations 
in 1888, 1889, 1891, 1892, 1894 an 


, d were supplemented by shorter visits to parti- 
cular gites during the summers of 1895-06, 
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Survey operations in Kasmir, 1856-60, which had been embodied on the 
scale of 4 miles to 1 inch in the corresponding sheets of the ‘ Atlas of 
India. 

It hence appeared to me the most convenient plan to use ns a 
ground-map а mechanical reproduction of that portion of the * Atlas 
of India’ which contains Kagmir and the adjacent territories. Over 
this ground-map the entries relating to the ancient topography of the 
country could be printed in a distinguishing colour. This plan having 
received Colonel Waterhouse’s approval, the required portions of the 
engraved plates containing Sheets 27 and 28 of the * Atlas, were trans- 
ferred to the stone and the copies of the larger map reproduced from 
the latter by lithography. A similar process was used for the smaller 
map showing the capital, S'RiNAGAR, and its environs on the enlarged 
scale of 1 mile to 1 inch. But in this case the original map which was 
not engraved but only ziucographed, had to be retraced on the stone.! 

Tn the case of either map thé entries marking ancient sites and names 
were printed in red over the ground-map from a separate stone. In 
order to distinguish at a glance the old local names in the Kaja- 
tarangini from those known only to the later Chronicles and other sources, 
the former were shown іп Grotesque type and the latter in Italic. 

By following the method here briefiy explained it was possible to 
provide maps which exhibit in all needful detail the latest and most 
authentic survey of Kaámir and at the same time show clearly all im- 
portant feutures of the old topography. The success of the technical 
execution is due mainly to the great care and attention bestowed on it 
by Colonel WATERHOUSE and his staff. For this as well as much valu- 
able advice accorded to me in connection with the work I may be 
allowed to offer here my grateful acknowledgments. 

3. It has already been stated that the maps here presented are in 
the first place intended to illustrate those data 
of the ancient geography of Kagmix which are 
contained in KarHawa's Chronicle. But in 
addition to the old loca! names and sites taken from this our most 
importan: source of information those mentioned in the later Sanskrit 
Chronicles and other Kasmirian texts have also been inserted as far ag 
they can claim antiquity and interest. These maps may, therefore, 
equally well serve to illustrate a comprehensive account of the historical 
topography of Kaémir, such as I shall attempt to give here, up to the 
close of the Hindu epoch. 


Arrangement of 
memoir. 


1 The original of this smalier ground-mwp had appeared as an inset in the 
“ Map of Jummoo, Kashmir and Adjacent Territories,” 4 miles to 1 inch published: 
by the Survey of India, 1861. 
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In treating this subject it appears to me most convenient to exa- 
mine first the sources of information from which our knowledge 
regarding the ancient topography of Kagmir is drawn. 
proceed to notice what we can learn from these sources ag to the general 
physical features of Kagmir geography and their bearing on the histo- 
rical and economical conditions of the country during the Hindu period. 
In the last chapter I intend to discuss the political divisions of the 
territory and to indicate briefly the information available to us regard- 
ing the particular places of historical or religious interest. 


Most of the data upon which this acconnt of the old topography of 
Kaśmir із based, are contained in Kalhana’s Chronicle, and have there- 


fore already been explained by me in the notes which accompany my 
translation of that work. In order to avoid unnecessary repetition I shall 
tefer to these notes for all such detailed evidence as could not con- 
veniently be set forth within the limits of the present paper. 

4. Before, however, closing these preliminary remarks it is rth 

i А вату to refer briefly to those few publications 
Earlier publications. oe ү hich facts bearing on the old topography 
of Kasmir have received an earlier treatment. 

In view of what has been said above we naturally turn first to the 
works which have dealt directly with the interpretation of the Raja- 
toraügini. Dr. WILSON who was the first European to study the Chronicle 
in the original, published an abstract of the contents of the first six 
Books as early as 1825.1 He seems to have fully realized the importance 
of an accurate and sober oxamination of the geographical questions 
connected with the narrative. The textual materials at his disposal 
were, however, extremely defective, and European knowledge of Kaémir 
restricted at the time solely to the accounts of Bernier and FORSTER. 
He could hence scarcely do more than indicate the move or less corrupt 
modern equivalents by which the Persian Chronicles render some of the 
Kasmir local names takon from Kalhana’s account. The judgment and 
accuracy with which Dr. Wilson discussed the Chronicle’s notices of coun- 
tries and places Situated outside Kagmir and better known at that time, 
shows sufficiently that only the defective character of the available 
materials prevented that distinguished Sanskrit scholar from doing 
Justice to the task, 


з 
Thee rate commentary with which Mr. TROYER accompanied his 
French translati j 


1 An Essay on the 


pp. 1 aq. Hindu History of Cashmir, in Asiatic Researches, vol, xy., 1825, 


а Betis VEN E 
Rádjatarangini on Histoire des rois du Kachmtr, Paris, 1840-52. 


I shall next ` 


Р ав 


"o 
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had already tho whole text of the Chronicle to refer to, and in the 
meantime a considerable amount of information about Kasmir had 
become available through the works of travellers like Moorcroft, 
Jacquemont, Vigne, Yon Hügel, and others. The serious shortcomings 
which characterize Mr. Troyer’s labors notwithstanding his patient devo- 
tion to the task, have already been fully indicated by Prof. Bühler.! 
Detailed roference to the defects of the topographical notes is hence 
unnecessary. 

The English translation of the Chronicle published in the years 
1879-87 by Babu Jogesh Chunder Durr makes no attempt whatever to 
elucidate the many points of topographical interest. Though the trans- 
lation itself is decidedly better than that of Mr. Troyer, yet it necessarily 
shares the defects arising from the use of the same corrupt text. Both 
versions strikingly demonstrate the importance of topographical re- 
searches by the frequent instances in which the translators have mis- 
taken local names for words of ordinary meaning or vice versá.? 

The advantages offered for enquiries of this kind by a personal 
acquaintance with the country were fully illustrated by the valuable 
contributions which General (then Captain) CUNNINGHAM was able to 
make to our knowledge of ancient Kagmir in connection with his visit 
to the Valley in November 1847. Though his stay was short and pri- 
marily devoted to a survey of the more conspicuous of the temple-ruins 
still extant, he succeeded in identifying correctly a numbor of important 
ancient sites such as Puránüdhisthüna ‘the old capital, Jyesthesvara, 
Martanda, Padmapura, Pattana, Khonamuga.5 

General Cunningham subsequently had occasion to diseuss compre- 
hensively these localities in his Ancient Geography of India, & work 
which, notwithstanding its deficiencies in detail, amply testifies to the 
great antiquarian experience and natural acumen of its author. The 
chapter on the “ Kingdom of Kashmir "* utilizes the evidence afforded 
by the Chinese sources and Alberüni, and indicates correctly the old 
names of the petty hill states to the south and south-east of Kasmir 
( Rájapurt, Vallapura, Campi, Kasthavata). It further adds to tho 
jdentifications already mentioned equally important notes on Pravara- 
pura, the present Srinagar, Vijayesvara, Hugkapura, Juskapura, Jaya- 
pura, If General Cunningham was less successful in his attempts at 


1 See Report on a tour in search of Sanskrit Manuscripts made in Kashmir. 
J. Bo. В.В. A. 8. 1877; pp. 55 sqq. > 

з For some of the imaginary territories and places which figure in these trans- 
lations, see Vienna Oriental Journal, 1898, pp. 67 sqq. 

8 See his Essay on tho Arian Order of Architecture as exhibited in the temples of 
Kashmir, J. А. 8. В., 1848, рр. 242-327. à 

4 See Ancient Geography of India, 1871, pp. 89-103, 128-141. 
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locating Parihasapura and some other 


ancient sites, 
attributed to his inabili 


this may fairly be 
iy to consult the Sanskri 


t sources in the ori- 


gives an exten- 
sive analysis of the histori 


istorical contents of Kalhana’s work But his 


This tendency has 
he narrow territorial 

names occurring in the 
later portion of Каала i ooked for, Tt is only 
ocalities which trans- 
events described by Kalhana to 
ghünistàn or Ajmir,? have 


of the political power and 
kingdom in those later times, 
The merit of hay 


for re-constructin 
Вӧвівв. This g 
of Indian researc 


е right methods and means 
mir belongs to Professor 
d death so many branches 


ical geography, Mr, Viewr’s work, Travels 
» 1842, two Vols.) would supply Е 
У took a great deal of interest in the 
traversed in many directions. His book, 
у of KaSmir is Concerned, furnishes scarcely 
y mologies of local names, Thus 
Hürepor. (Sürn " Pandréthan (Purapadhisthana) the 
! Pandus and Duryndun? G. e., Duryodhana), Sopiir (Suyyapura) ‘the 

-3 вее i. p. 267, ii. PP. 37, 157. 

r the Strange derivati 
cnpital, Srinagar (Sri : 'Siri-Nagar, from « Surya Nagur, 
the city of the sun” (p, ii, 137). Judging from the persistence with which the 
error has been Copied by a Succession of modern writers on Knsmir, this etymology 


bids fair to establish creed with European visitors to 


however, 
Anything more than a seri 


itself as a piece of orthodox 
the Valley. 


e Lavanya tribe near 
a lake; of the feudal chief Kosthegsvara at 
ete, 3 comp. Ind, Alterth, 
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report on his Kasmir tour lucidly set forth the work that remained to be 
done in conuection with the Ràjatarangini. He had there shown that 
for a full comprehension of its contents a minute study of the anciont 
geography of Kasmir was indispensable. He was the first to call atten- 
tion to the ample materials which are offered for such a study by the 
later Saaskrit Chronicles, the Nilamatapurana and other Kaémirian 
texts. But he also realized that “ some of the geographical questions 
would probably require final re-examination in Kaámir." 

Other labors prevented my lamented master from undertaking this 
task himself. But the most graphic and accurate notices which his 
Report gives of those sites in the Valley he had himself been able to 
visit? prove convincingly —if any proof were needed — (hat no impor- 
tant point connected with the old topography of the conntry could easily 
have escaped his attention. The particular identifications first made 
by Prof. Biihler will be duly mentioned in their propèr places. It was 
a source of true satisfaction to me that I was able during my last year’s 
visit to Europe to present personally the departed with the first clean 
copies of the maps now published. That the results recorded in them 
wore such as obtained his approval, will always appear to me the 
highest reward for the labour their preparation and the preceding re- 
searches had cost me. 


1 Seo Report on a tour in search of Sanskrit manuscripts made in Kashmir, 


Bombay, 1877, p. 58. 
3 See loc. cit, pp. 4-18. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ACCOUNTS OF OLD KASMIR. 


Бкспох I.—C LASSICAL Novicus, 


its mountain barriers 
Alexander’s A e ESSE that [ 
invasion. mention of the country i 


to look for the first 
I mean the relations 
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Abisares. Those names clearly represent ethnic appellations derived 
from Urasa (Ptolemy's Otapoa) and Abhisara.! 
The only certain reference to Ka£mir which classical literature has 
E reserved for us, is found in Proremy’s Geo- 
Ptolemy’s Kaspeiria. dace There can be no doubt that D'Anville 
was right in recognizing its name in that of the region of Кастерѓа 
Situated *below the sources of the Bidaspes (Vitastà) and of the 
Sandabal (Candrabhaga) and of the Adris (Dàvati)? Ptolemy men- 
tions this territory correctly enough between that of the Daradrai or 
Dards on the Indus and Kylindrine or the land of the Kulindas on tlie 
Hyphasis (Bias) and eastwards. In his subsequent detailed description 
of Indian territories, however he makes the region ‘held by the 
Kaspeirpans' extend eastwards from the land of the Pandoouoi on the 
Bidaspes as far as Mount Ouindion or the Vindhya.$ 
Tt is clear that the limits here indicated which would embrace 
a great portion of the present Panjab with parts of the North-West 
Provinces and Central India, can have nothing to do with Kasmir, 
It has been suggested that Ptolemy's statement refers to a period when 
the power of the dynasty ruling over. Kasmir actnally extended over 
the wide territories above indicated. The assumption, put into a form 
more in keeping with historical probability, would be that Ka$mir was 
then subject to a great foreign dominion the rulers of which, for one 


reason or the other, were in Ptolemy’s source designated from this part 


of their realm. 
However this may bo, it is curious to note that we meet with the 


name Kdowepa also in the long list of cities located within the region 
belonging to the Kaspeirwans. The geographical position assigned to 
it by Ptolemy's table (or map) would bring Kaspeira close to the junc- 
tion of the Hydaspes and Zaradros (Satlej), i.e., the neighbourhood of 
Multàn. Yet it seems difficult to believe that the information origin- 
ally underlying this entry referred to any other locality but Kasmir.® 


1 See Lassen, Ind. Alt, n, p. 174; WILSON, Essuy, p. 116; also my notes on 
Réjalar, i. 180; v. 217. 

3 See Ptolemy vit. i. 42 and pp. 21, 40 sq. in Antiquité Géographique de l'Inde, 
par M. D' Anville, Premier Géographe du Roi, ete, Paris, 1775.—The accuracy and 
souud judgment displayed in this work fally justify the great famo it has enjoyed. 


3 Ptolemy, vit. i. 47. 
4 Compare, e.g., LASSEN, Ind. Alt. ii. p. 898; V. DE St. MARTIN, Mémoires de 


1 Académie des Inscriptions, Sav. étraug., Ire Série, t. v., p. 880. 

6 See the old map reproduced in DR. McCrinpue’s Ancient India as described 
by Ptolemy, Bombay, 1885. 

6 This had been rightly seen already by DAxvitie. He points out, pe 40, 
that the error in latitude implied by Ptolemy's position of Kaspeira (if Sruragar 


Teil, 3 
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16 wonld be useless to attempt to seek now for an explanation of the 
erroneous location. 


The researches of the most competent scholars 
have amply proved how little reliance can be placed on the apparent 


exactness of Ptolemy's latitudes and longitudes in the Asintic portion 
of his work.! None of the other city names in the same list can be соп- 
nected with Kaśmīr. Nor is the identification of any one of them certain, 
expect that of MóBovpa ў "Qv Ocüv, the sacred Mathnra. This alone 
suffices to show how far away from Kasmir we are liable to be taken, 
The value of Ptolemy’s notice of Kaspeiria lies mainly in the fact 
that it presents us with an accnrate enough tr: 
of the country’s name which on independent phonetic evidence we must 


assume as an intermediate stage between the Sanskrit Ka£mira and the 
modern Kasmiri form Kusir. 


anseription of that form 


The explanations given below (836) will 
show that a well-established phonetic law presupposes a form *Kasvira for 


the earlier Prakrit stage of Kasmiri. Of this form we have in Kaspeira 
(pronounced Kaspira) as close a rendering as Greek writing permitted? 

The Sanskrit form of the name, Kasmira, has, as far as we can go 
back, been always the one in official use, By it the country has been, 


and is still to this day, generally known abroad (Hindi Kasmzr, Persian 
Kashmir.) 


The preservation of the popular Prakrit *Kasvira by 

Ptolemy deserves hence attention with regard to the original source 
from which this particular item of information was obtained. AE 
6. It is very probable that we have also to connect with Kasmir 


K СЭ, a curious notice which Stephen of Byzance has 
Раа у КА preserved from the Bassarika, а lost poem 


of Dionysios of Samos. The passage, first 
apparentiy noticed by D'Anville, mentions the Kasprrroi as a tribe 
famous among all Indians for their fast feet.8 We do not know the 
is not greater than that 


Barbarei, the Port at the month of the Indus. 
lI cannot refrain from quotin, 


£ here in full the very just remarks of 
Sm Henry Youre, Cathay and the Way Thither, p. cli, which ought ever to be 
remembered by those who have to deal with Ptolemy on Indian soil. “We see 
here how Ptolemy's Asintio Geography was compiled. It is evident that he first 
drew his maps embodying all inform 
and rough it might be. From these maps he then educed his tables of latitudes 
and longitndes and his в phy. The result is that everything 
; and indications on the map which 
meant no more than (somewhere hereabouts 


is said to be such a country), became 
Parliament.” 


is realiy meant) 


t which can plainly be proved in the case 
of his entry for 


Arrian (iy. 23) reproduces the Sanskrit 
Invasion of India; р. 333. 
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time of this Dionysios. Nor is there any indication as to the source 
from which ho may have taken the reference. That the Kasmiris had 
abroad the reputation of being good pedestrians may be concluded from 
а remark of Alb&rüni. It is clear that the natural conditions of an 
alpine valley enclosed by difficult mountain ranges are likely to develop 
the marching powers of its inhabitants. The Rajatarangini gives us in 
fact several instances of very respectable marching performances. It 
shows at the same time the seant use made of riding animals in the 
mountains. There is thus more than the mere name to justify us in 
referring the notice of Dionysios of Samos to Kagmir. 

We meet with the name of the Kasp-irot also in the Dionysiaka of 
Nonnos. There they are mentioned among the Indian tribes rising in 
arms against Bacchos3 As Nonnos’ list names in the same passage 
also the Ariénoi whose name we see conpled with that of Kaspeiroi 
in the fragment of the Bassarika, it is probable that Nonnos has 
tuken his reference either from the latter work or from some common 
source. 

7. We should, indeed, have a far earlier reference to Kasmir in 

classical literature, and one by no less au 

Kaspatyros of authority than the ‘Father of history,’ if the 

Herodotos. a ЖД 

opinion of those scholars could be accepted who 
have thought to recognize the name of the Valley in the Kasearyros of 
Herodotos. ‘The facts are briefly the following. Herodotos mentions 
the city of Kaspatyros as the place at which the expedition under 
Scylax of Koryanda, sent by Darius to explore the course of the Indus, 
embarked. He distinctly places this city in the Paktyan land 
(Ilakrvüc; уў). This is described as being to the north of the other 
Indians and apparently bordering:on the Baktrian territory. The place 
meant by Herodotos is evidently the same that Hekataios knew before 
liim by the name of Kasparyros and as a city of the Gandarians.® 

he notice of Hekataios (cire. 549-486 в.с.) makes it clear that 
Kaspatyros or Kaspapyros, whichever form may be more accurate, 
must have been situated in that territory where the Indus first becomes 
navigable, i.e, in the ancient Gandhara, the present Peshawar District. 
That the designation Paktyike used by Herodotus refers to the same 


1 India, transl, Sachau, i. р. 206. 
2 Compare Rajat. vii. 140, 1301; viii, 192, 379, 1588, 1796, 1887, 2673 sq. 


8 See Dionysiaka, xxvi. 165 844. I take this reference from Troyer, ii, р. 808. 

6 See iv. 44, also iii. 102. The points bearing on the interpretation of the 
passage have been fully discussed by Sir E. Н. Bunsury, History of Ancient Geogra- 
phy, i, pp. 228, 256. 

5 Вее Stephanos Byzant., 
graec., i. p. 12. 


s.y. TANAAPIKH ; also Müller's Fragmenta historic, 
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territory and represents the earliest mention of the кйш, папе 
Pukhtin or the modern Indian Pathan, seems also probable. The 
exact site of Kaspatyros has uot been identified. Considering the P 
changes which local nomenclature in Gandhara has undergone, ! 
perhaps never will be.? 

Wirsow was the first who distinctly attempted to connect the M 
of Kaspatyros with Kaémir3 But the idea seems to have ocurre 
earlier. For D'Anville thought it necessary to refer to it aud to refute it. 
Wilson saw clearly enough that the city of Scylax must have been 
situated close to the Indus and hence far away from Кабтіг. Tf not- 
withstanding this important fact he yet proposed to identify its name 
with that of Kagmir, on the assumption that the borders of the latter 
kingdom extended as far as the Indus, the mistake must be traced to а 
fanciful etymology of the latter name. j 

Wilson assumed that the name Kagmir was derived from * Kasyapa- 
рита, а name which he supposed to have been given to the country 
owing to its colonization by the Rsi Ka$yapa. Не supported this 
strange derivation by a reference to the uniform assertion of ‘Oriental 
writers.’* But it is difficult to believe that he could have meant any 


l This identification seems to have been first made simultaneously by Dorn 
and LASSEN ; compare V, ре Sr. Martin, E'tude sur la géographie gr T 
Mém. de lAcad. des Iuscriptions, Sav. E'trang., lre Série, V. p. 17 sqq. His 
note on Kaspatyros, ib. pp. 81-86, contains a judicious reviow of the whole question 
from the geographical point of view and a detailed account of earlier opinions. For 


а more recent résumé compare Darmesteren, Chants Populaires des Afghans, рр, 
elxxx sqq. 


2 Proper navigation begina now at Jahingira, a place situated on tho loft pank 
of the Kabul River, some six miles above the confluence of the latter with tho 
Indus at Attock. The lower part of the Kabul River’s course lies in a well-defined 
single bed which, in view of the natural configuration of the banks, cannot have 
changed materially in historical times. Above Jahangira the current becomes too 
strong for safe navigation. 

І donbt very mnch whether the Indus immediately above Attock can ever have 


been suitable for Proper navigation. The river is cut up there into many, often very 
shallow, channels and obstructed b: 


y continually shifting sandbanks, Ou the eastern 
bank spreads the low plain of Chach, which must have always left a wide scope to 
the vagaries of the great river. Taking into account these circumstances I should 
not be surprised 


if Scylax's expedition had chosen some place near Jahangira for 
the start on their voyage. There are many rained sites near the latter place, and 
near Alladh&r closeby on the Indas. 

3 See Essay 


» P- 117; for a reproduction of the argument, also, Ariana Antiqua 
р. 136 sq. 


4 B s 
Oriental is (the name of Cashmir) was derived, it is uniformly asserted by tht 
ae al Writers, from the colonization of the country by Casyapa. the first settle- 
ment or city being named after him Casyapapur, conyerted in ordinary pronuncia- 
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better authorities than the Persian Tarikhs of Kagmir, of the 17th and 
18th century, which he had occasion to consult in connection with his 
above-quoted Essay. They, indeed, indulge in whimsical etymologies 
like Kashmir, i.e., Kashap (Kasyapa) +mar (matha), etc. But nei- 
ther these etymologies nor the name * Kasyapapura are in any way 
known to our genuine sources. 

Wilson would scarcely have chosen to put torth such a deriva- 
tion, had the whole of the Chronicle or the other Kasmirian texts been 
at the time accessible to him. Extensive as this literature is, it does 
not furnish any evidence whatever for * Kagyapapura or a similar name 
having ever been used as a designation of the country. This fact is all 
the more significant as allusions to the legendary origin of the country 
are otherwise so frequent. Тһе philological impossibility of deriving 
Kaémira from *Kasyapapura need scarcely be specially indicated at 
the present day.! A reference to the theory was, however, here neces- 
sary, as it has found its way into works of authorities like Ritter, 
Lassen and Humboldt, and has hence been reproduced even by recent 
writers? 


Secrion I].—Cuixese Recorps. 


8. If classical literature has thus nothing to tell us of Kaámir bnt 
the bare name, it is very different with the 
Chinese records. Buddhist pilgrims from 
China on their way to the sacred sites of the 
Indian plains visited Kagmir and chose it as a Testing place. Their 
itineraries as well as the records of the political relations established 
with Kagmir during a period of Chinese extension to the west, furnish 
us with a series of interesting data for the old geography of Kaémir. 

It seems difficult to ascertain from the materials at present accessi- 
ple in translations or notices of European scholars, which is to be con- 
sidered the earliest Chinese reference to Капит. The difficulty is 
connected with the use of the geographical term Ki-pin. This name 


Earliest Chinese 
notice. 


tion into Cashappur ог Caspapur, the latter of which forms is the proper reading of 
the Greek text;" Essay, p. 117. 

1 It is cürious to note that KiSyapapura was, according to an Indian authority 
quoted by Albérüni, India, transl. Sachan, i. p. 298, one of the old names of Multan, 

з See Rirren, Erdkunde, ii. p. 1087; Lassen, Ind. Alt., ii. p. 635 (where for 
*Kafyapapura > KaSmira an equally unfounded derivation from *Kagyapamira 
is substituted); HUMBOLDT, Asie Centrale, i. p. 102; for modern works, e.g., 
McCnixprE, Ancient India, p. 108; Beal, Si-yu-ki, i. p. 148, 
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originally and properly designated the Upper Kabul Valley.! It ap- 
pears, however, at a period when Chinese knowledge of India was 
less developed, to have been used in a vague and general fashion for a 
variety of territories on the northern confines of India, among them also 
Kaímir. However this may be, our loss seems scarcely to be great, as 
these notices of the Chinese Anualists regarding Ki-pin do not seem to 
give characteristic local details.2 

The first clear refereuce to Kagmir which I can trace at present, 
is contained in a record dating from 541 a.p. It is taken from the 
account of an Indian envoy who reached China during the early part of 
the reign of the T'ang dynasty. The name of Kuémir is not mentioned. 
Yet it is evident that M. Pauruier who published the extract, was right 
in referring to Kagmir the description ‘given of the northern portion 
of India as a country “situated at the foot of the snowy mountains and 
enveloped by them on all sides like a precious jewel. In the south 
there is a valley which leads up to it and serves as the gate of the 
kingdom." The points noticed here are exactly those with which we 
meet in all Chinese accounts of Kaénir. 

9. Ninety years after the date of this notice Kugmir was visited by 

ы E Hiven Tsing. Не reached the Valley from 

My in Uraśā in the west and resided in it as Ga 

Я honoured guest for iully two years. Тһе 
records of the great Chinese pilgrim contain by far the fullest and most 
accurate description of Kagmir that has come down to us from & foreign 
pen during the period with which we ara here concerned.* 

Hiuen Tsiang must have entered Kaémir by the valley of the 
Vitastà as he describes his route as leading to the south-east of 
Urasa, the present Hazara District. After 'crossiug over mountains 
and treading along precipices’ he arrived at the ‘stone gate which is 
the western entrance of the kingdom. We shall see below that this 
gate known also to Ou-k’ong and Albarüni, was the frontier watch- 
station or Duara in the gorge of Baramila (Varahamila). He passed 
the first night ou Kaámir soil at Huskapura, the modern Ugkür, opposite 
Bür&müla, Theuce he proceeded to the capital which he describes 


1 Compare the explanations of Messrs. Lévi and Chavannes in their paper 
'L'Itinéraire d'Ou-/ong, Journal nsiatique, 1895, vi. pp. 371 sqq., together with the 
Supplementary and modifying statements, ib., 1896, vii. рр. 161 sq. 

3 These notices are enumerated by Messrs. Lévi and Chavannes, Journal asiat., 
1895, vi. pp. 378 sq. 

% G.Pauraier, Examen méthodique des faits qui concernent. le Thian-Tchou 
ow l'Inde, Paris, 1839, p. 40, 


meee Si-yu-ki, transl. Beal, i. pp. 148 sqq. ; Life of Hiuen Tsiang, transl, Beal, 
PP. 68 sqq. 
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exactly in the position of the present Srinagar. There he was lodged in 
the convent known as the Jayendravihüra which is named also in the 
Rajatarangini.! А two years’ stay, though chiefly passed in the study of 
‘the Sütras and S'üstras' must have enabled Hiuen Tsiang to acquaint 
himself thoroughly with the Valley 

His description of the kingdom Kia-shi-mi-lo shows clearly that 
the geographical application of the term Kagmir must have been then, 
exactly as now, restricted to the great basin of tne Vitasta and the 
side valleys drained by its tributaries above the Baramiila defile. He 
notices that the country is enclosed on all sides by mountains which 
are very high. “ Althcagh the mountains Бате passes through them, 
these are narrow and contracted." These natural bulwarks protected 
the country from neighbouring states ‘which had never succeeded in 
subduing it.’ Though the climate is cold and the snow plentiful, the 
soil is fertile and abounds with fruits and flowers. The inhabitants 
seem {о have changed as little as the soil since Hiuen Tsiang’s days. It 
is still easy to recognize in them the people whom he describes as “light 
and frivolous, and of a weak, pusilianimous disposition. The people 
are handsome in appearance, but they are given to cunning. They love 
learning and are well-instructed.”” 

“Since centuries learning had been held iu great respect in this 
kingdom." Hiuen Tsiang dwells with evident pleasure оп the re- 
collection of the learned conferences he had with the Kagmir doctors 
of the sacred law. — Kasmir had in earlier times played a great part in 
the traditions of the Buddhist church. Hiuen Tsiang relates at length 
the legends how the Avhat Madhyaptika had first spread the law of 
Buddha iu the land; how in the time of Asoka the five hundred Arhats 
had taken up their abode there; and how finally under the great 
Kanigka, king of Gandhara, Kasmir had been the scene of the universal 
Council which fixed and expounded the Sacred Canon. Yet he observes 
that in his own time the kingdom as a whole was “not much given 
to the faith, and that the temples of the heretics were their sole 
thought.” 

It is probably owing to this not very flourishing condition of con- 
temporary Buddhism that Hiuen Tsiang mentions only a comparatively 
small number of Viharas and Stüpas in the Valley. Among the Stüpas 
there were four ascribed to Asoka. Beneath another Kaniska was 
believed to have deposited the canonical texts as fixed by his Council, 
engraved on sheets of copper. None of these structures have yet been 


1 Compare note iii. 355. 
3 See Life, р. 71 sq. 
8 Seo Si-yu-ki, i. p. 198 
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identified with any certainty. But iu their description the pilgrim 
furnishes us incidentally with a valuable topographical indication. 

Speaking of the convent which prided itself on the possession of 
miraculous tooth of Buddha, he indicates its site as being about 10 li 
(circ. 2 miles) to the south-east of the new city and to the north of the 
old сіу. This proves that the capital of Hiuen Tsiang's time which 
corresponds to the present Srinagar, was then a comparatively now 
foundation, exactly as the Chronicle’s account has it, At the same time 
the reference to the ‘old city’ enables us to fix with absolute certainty 
the earlier capital of Srinagari at the present Pandréthan, the Purünà- 
аһ апа of Kalhana.? 

The two full years which Hiuen Tsiang, according to his own 
statement spent in Kagmir,$ represent a longer halt than any which the 
pions traveller allowed himself during his sixteen year’s wanderings 
throngh the whole of India and Central Asia, With all due respect 
for the spiritual fervour of the pilgrim aud the excellence of his 
Kaémirian preceptors, it is difficult to suppress the surmise that the 
material attractions of the Valley had something to do with his long 
stay. The cool air of Kaémir, the northern aspect of its scenery and 
products, have at all times exercised their powerful charm over those 
visitors who themselves born in colder climes have come to the Valley 
from the heat and dust of the I dian plains. Just as these advantages 
attract in yearly increasing numbers European visitors from India 
Proper, so the modern Turki pilgrims from Kashgar, Yarkand and 
other parts of Central Asia, whether on the way to Mecca or on their 
return, never fail to make a long stay in Kaémir. "a 

We should undoubtedly find the example of the modern Hajis 
folowed also by Buddhist Pilgrims if there were still any from those 
northern regions to take their way through Kasmir to the holy places 
of India. It would be an interesting task to examine to what extent the 
fame of Kaémir as the © paradis terrestre des Indes,’ is the creation of 
the Valley’s northern visitors, both European and Asiatic. Here it may 
suffice to add that Hinen Tsiang before he reached Kaémir, must have 
had already his experience of the torrid heat and the other amenities of 
a Panjab summers We shall also see that the example of the other 


Chinese pilgrim whom we are able to follow on his visit to Kasmir, 
points exactly to the same conclusion, 


| Si-yu-ki, i. p. 158. 

2 See below 88 88, 89. 

5 See Life, p. 72. 

* Compare the table of dates for Hiuen Tsiang's itinerary, CUNNINGHAM, Ancient 
Geography, pp. 563 sqq. 


* Beo CUxxiNGHAM, Ancient Geography, p. 563 s4. 
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Hiuen Tsiang’s narrative tells us tnav ne left the Valley going in a 
sonth-westerly direction. He reached Pun-nu-tso, the Parnotsa of the 
Chronicle and the modern Prints, after crossing mountains and passing 
precipices.! As the Tds*maidan route is the direct and most frequented 
ronte to that territory, it is very probable that Hiuen Tsiang also follow- 
ed it. Parnotsa as well as Rajapuri (Ho-lo-she-pu-lo) to which the 
pilgrim subsequently proceeded, had at the time of his visit no inde- 
pendent ruler, but were subject to Kasmir. 

10. The next Chinese notice of Kasmir, and one which is of con 

siderable historical interest, is contained in the 

HERS ACN Annals of the Tang dynasty. They inform us 

that the first embassy from Каќтіг arrived at the imperial court iu or 

Shortly after д.р. 713. In the year 720 Tchen-t'o-lo-pi-ly ruler of Kagmir, 

the Candrapida of the Chronicle, was accorded by imperial decree the 
title of king. 

His brother and successor Mou-to-pi in whom t&alhana's Muktapiga 
or Lalitaditya has long ago been recognised, sent after tho first Chinese 
expedition against Po liu or Baltistan (between 736 and 747) an envoy 
called Ou-li-to to the Chinese court. He was to report the alleged 
victories of his master over the Tibetans but at the same time also to 
solicit the establishment of a camp of Chinese troops by the banks of 
the lake Mo-ho-to-mo-loung (the Mahipadma Naga or Volur lake ) 
The Kasmir king offered to provide all necessary supplies for an auxi- 
liary force of 200,000 men. But the ‘ Divine Khan’ found it more 
convenient to content himself with issuing decrees for the sumptuous 
entertainment of the ambassador and for the registration of Muktapida 
with the title of king. Since that time the relations of Kasmir with 
the celestial empire and the receipts of tribute from the former are said 
to have continued without interruption. 

The description of Kasmir which is coupled with this record of the 
T’ang Annals, appears to be in the main copied from Hiuen Tsiang's 
Si-yu-ki. But in addition it furnishes us with an exact statement as to 

the Ka£mir capital at that time, In my Notes on Ou-k'ong's Account of 


1 Si-yu-ki, i. p. 162 Life p. 72. f 
з The pina was rM iila known by А; RÉxUsAT's translation of tho 
Matuanlin's encyclopedia; see Nouveaus Mélanges 
An abstract of the same notice, but from 
e names are more correotly rendered, will 


L’Itinéraire dà'Ou-k'ong, Journal asiat., 


corresponding extract їп 
asiatiques, Paris, 1829, i. pp. 196 «д4. 
the original text of the Aunals, where th ; 
be found in Messrs. Lévt and CHAVANNES 
1895, vi. pp. 354 sqq. 1 

From Reinaup, Mémoire sur l'Inde, рр. 189 sq. it wonld appear. that the names 
of Kaímir kings in this Chinese record and that of Quo Mahäpadmn тео were 
first correctly identified by KLAPROTH, Mémoires relatifs à VAsie, ii, pp. 275 во 
This work is at present not accessible tv me. 


J. 1. 3. 
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Kasmiv' T have shown that the Po-lo-ou-lo 


-po-lo of the Annals is a 
correct reproduction of Рта 


атарита, the old and official name of Sri- 
the name Mi-na-si-to given to the great river 
f the capital, represents a correct enough 
transcription of Vitastà. Both the name 


ia auskit, and are, therefore, evidently 
ation given by the Kagmir 


smir envoys. "ee 
11. Not many years after Mauktàüpida's embassy Kagmir was visited 
by another 


Chinese pilgrim, Ou-k'oxa. Though 
greatly inferior 

and power of observation, he has yet left us 
information regard of interest and value. The 
itinerary of Qu. ecent publication of which we 
Owe to Messrs. Léyj 7 ains the reminiscences of forty 
the pilgrim’s return to China and 
сер it be dne to Ou-k’ong’s long 
to other causes, his account is fortunately far more 
of Kasmir than in that of any other territory visited 
and the several sitos mentioned 
me in tho separate paper already 


a ere only the main results of this analysis. 
Ou-k'ong reached Kagmir jn the year 759 from Gandhara, presum- 


ably by the Same route as Hiueu Tsiang had followed. Ho took 
there the final vows of a Buddhist monk and spent there fully four 
Years engaged, as hig itinerary tells us, in pilgrimages to holy sites and 
in the Study of Sanskrit,4 Though he is said to have studied from day- 
break till night-fall, his diligence does not seem to have brought him 
This is curiously shown by the popular Apa- 
ich our Pilgrim records the names of the monas- 

notice. Four of these I havo been 
able to identify with Viharas mentioned in the Clironicle, and two of 
them have left their n 


Ou-k'ong, 


in tho above-quoted paper, published in tho “ Proceedings " 
» Vienna (Philos.-histor, Class), 1896, vol. сххху 


Ou-k’ong, Journal asiat., 1895, vi. Pp. 841 sqq. 
ong’s ассо 4 


ry of Ngo-mi-t'o-p'o-wan * Amitabhavana corresponds to the 
Amrtabhavana Vihüra of Rajat. iii 9, SIN А ў 
Antadavan near Srinagar, The: 


— 
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While Hiuen Tsiang mentions only about one hundred conventa in 
tlie country, Ou-k'ong found more than three hundred and speaks in 
nddition of the number of Stüpas and sacred images as considerable. 
We may conclude from this that there had been a rise in the popularity 
of Buddhism in the century intervening between the visits of the two 
pilgrims, 

Ou-k ong describes the kingdom of Каќтіг correctly enough as 
enclosed on all sides by mountains which form ils natural ramparts. 
Only three roads have been opened through them, and these again are 
secured by gates. In the east a road leads to T'ou-fan or Tibet; in the 
north there is a road which reaches into Poliu or Baltistàn; the road 
which starts from ‘the western gate’ goes to K’ien-#/o-lo or Gandhàra. ! 

We have here a clear enough description of the great routes 
through the mountains which since ancient times have formed the main 
lines of communication between the Valley and the outer world. The 
road to T’ou-fan corresponds undoubtedly to the present route over the 
Zoji-Là to Ladakh and hence to Tibet. The road to Po-liu is represented 
by the present “Gilgit Road,” leading into the Upper Kisanganga Valley 
and thence to Skardo or Astor on the Indus. The third road can be no 
other than the route which leaves the Valley by the gorge of Baramila 
and follows the Vitasta in its course to the west. We have seen already 
that Hiuen Tsiang followed it when he entered Kagmir by ‘the stone 
gate, the western entrance of the kingdom.’ There can be doubt that 
in the gates (fermetures) closing these roads we һауе a reference to the 
ancient frontier watch-stations of which we find so frequent mention in 
our Kasmirian records. 

Besides these three roads Ou-k'ong knew yet а fourth, “ This, how- 
ever, is always closed and opens only when an imperial army honours it 
with a visit.” It is probable that this curious notice must be referred 
to one of the roads leading over the Pir Pantgal rauge to the south, 
Owing possibly to political causes these routes may have beon closed to 
ordinary traffic at the time of Ou-k'ong's visit.? 7 

The political relations between China and the northern kingdoms 
of India seem to have ceased soon after the time of Ou-k'ong. This was 
probably due to the Chinese power under the later T’ang gradually 
losing ground in Central Asia before the Uigurs and the Tibetans. The 


vihüra at Huşkapura: Uskiir, iv.-188, In the ‘monastère du général (tsiang-kiun)? 
it is easy to recognize the Vihara of the Turk (Tubkhara) CaAkuna who was one 
of Muktapida’s ministers. Не is reported to live founded two monasteries called 
after his own name (iy. 211, 215). 

1 See L’ Itinéraire d'Ou-k'ong, p. 356. 

8 Sec Noles on Ou-k'ong, p. 24 sq. 
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pilgrimages, however, of Cliinese Buddhists to India continued during 


É ahah ies it is 
the next two centuries, aud of one at least of these pilgrim parties it 


recorded that it took the route throughKaśmir.! But no detailed nccount 
bearing on Kagmir has yet come to light of these later pilgrimages. 


Secrion TII.—MUHAMMADAN NOTICES: 
12. After the Greeks and the Chinese the early Muhammadan 
TES writers are our next foreign informants rogard- 
Xoops dias abe ing the historical geography of India. If with 
À one very remarkable exception they have 
nothing to tell us of. Kagmir topography, the explanation is not far to 
seek. The first rush of Arab invasion in. the Indus Valley during the 
eighth century had carried the Muhammadan arms at times close enough 
to the confines of Kasmir? No permanent conquest, however, had been 
effected even in the plains of the Northern Panjab. Protected in the 
West by the unbroken resistance of the Sahis of Kabul and in the South 
‚һу a belt of war-like Hindu hill-states, Kagmir had never been seriously 
threatened. Even when Islam at last after a long struggle victoriously 
over-spread the whole of Northern India, Knámir behind its mountain 
ramparts remained safe for centuries longer. 

Conquest. and trade were the factors which brought so large a part 
of the ancient world within the ken of the early Muhammndan travel- 
lers and geographers. Both failed them equally in the case of Ka£mir. 
For a classical witness shows us that a system of seclusion,—ever easy 

to maintain in a country so well guarded by nature as Kagmir,—hermeti- 
cally sealed at that time the Valley to all foreigners without exception. 

Even the well-informed Al-Mas‘adi who had personally visited the 
Indus Valley, is unable to tell us more about Kagmir than that it is a 


kingdom with many towns and villages enclosed by very high and 
Inaccessible mount 


ains, through which leads a single passage closed by a 
gate? The notices We find in the works of Al-Qazwini and Al.Idrisi 
nre practically re 


? Stricted to the same brief statement. The references 
in other geographical works ar 


© even more succinct and vague.* 
! Compare Үсү, C 


athay, р. Ixxi., 
3 See RxtNAUD, Mémoire sur l'Inde, 


and ТттлЕн, Journal asiat., 1847, p. 43. 
* Seo Al-Mastizdi's ч 


рр. 195 s4.; Arpenoni, India, i. p. 21. 
Mendows of Gol 


| 
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13. Notwithstanding the circumstances above indicated, Arabic 
literature furnishes us with a very accurate 
and valuable accouut of old Kasmir. We owe 
it to the research and critical penetration of 
АвЕвихї of whom indeed it might be said ns of an early British ex- 
plorer of Afghanistan,' that he could look through the mountains, 
The great Muhammadan scholar had evidently utilized every opportunity 
during his long stay at Ghazna and in the Panjab, (a.v. 1017-30) for 
collecting information on Kasmir. 

His interest in the distant alpine valley is easiiy understood. He, 
himself, tells us in the first chapter of his great work on India, how 
Hindu sciences when the victories of. Mahmüd had made the Hindus 
‘like atoms of dust scattered in all directions,’ had retired far away 
from the conquered parts of the country. They “fled to places which 
our hand cannot yet reach, to Kasmir, Benares and other places.’ 
In another passage he speaks again of Benares and Kaémir as the high 
schools of Hindu sciences He repeatedly refers to Kasmirian authors, 
and from the notices shown below it is evident that among his infor 
mants, if not among his actual teachers, there were Kaámirian scholars.* 

The curious fact that Albertini himself composed some Sanskrit 
crentises for circulation among * the people of Kasmir,’® proves beyond all 


Albérüni's interest 
in Kasmir. 


arabicorum, ed. De Goeje; 1. p. 4; ii. pp. 3, 445; v. p. 361; vi. pp. 5, 18, 68; vii. pp. 
89, 687 ; also Abr-L- Fida, ed, Reinaud, pp. 361, 506. 

1 Mountstuart Elphinstone. 

2 ArnÉRUNI's India, transl. Sachan, i. p. 22. 

8 India, i. p. 173. p 

4 Albérani, ii. 181, refera particularly to KaSmirian informants with whom he 
conversed regarding the miracle of the ‘ Kudaishahr, ie, the Kapafefvara Tirtha 
(see below 8112). The way in: which the pilgrimage to this spot was described to 
Alb&rüni, makes it quite certain that his informants were personally familiar with 
the Tirtha, The same must be said of his note on the pilgrimage to the temple 
of Sarada (i. 117; see below 8127). The details regarding a local Kaémir festival 
(ii. p. 178), the anecdote about the propagation of the Sísyahitavrtti in KaSmir 
(i. 135), are such as could not well have reached Albérüni otherwise but by verbal 


communication. 
Writing himself in. 
for the S'aka year 951 (A. 


A.D. 1080 he refers to a statement contained in the almanac 
‚р. 1029-30) ‘which had came from Kashmir' (i. p. 391). 
He could scarcely have secured such an almanac except through Kaémirian Pandits 
who even nt the present day, wherever they may be, muke it a point to provide 


themselves from home with their local nakgatrapativika, 
For references to Kaímirian authors or texts specinlly connected with KaSmir, 


see i: pp. 126, 157, 298, 334, i. P- 54. (Visnndharma), etc. Compare also the very 
detailed account of the calendar reckoning current in KaSmir and the conterminous 
territories, ii. p. 8. 

b See India, Prof. 
of the text, p. хх. 


Sachan's preface, p. xxiv., and the introduction to his edition 
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doubt the existence of в 


pecial relations between the great Mleccha scho- 
lar 


and that jealously guarded country. These relations ршн: 
considering what Albsrüni himself tells us во graphically CTUM 
rigid isolation of Kagmir. We can scarcely explain them othe 
than by personal intercourse with Каќтігіап Pandits. ^ d. ues 

In view of these indications we can hardly go wrong in attri В s g 
з great portion of Albériini’s detailed knowledge of Kasmir topography 
to these learned informants. But we also know that the chances of уор 
had given him ап Opportunity of supplementing this knowledge m n 
by personal observation. Albsrüni refers in two places to his per кек 
acquaintance with the fortress Lauhür (or Lahür) on the con filles} ü 
Kaémir, in un extract from my commentary on the Siler ho 
already published,! I have proved that Albériini’s Lauhür is ed 
With the castle of Lohara, so frequently meutioned in the Chronic! 8, 
Its position is marked by the present Loh?rin on the southern slope o 
"the Pir Pantsàl range. Кей 

* Loharakorta gs undoubtedly the same as the Fort of Loh-kot 
which according to the uniform report of the Mnhammadan historinns 
brought Mahmiid’s attempt at an invasion of Kagmir ton standstill. RU 18 
hence certain that Albérünilad &ccompanied this unsuccessfui expedition. 
Tt probably took place in д.р. 1021. Though it failed to reach EC 16 
must have given Albérini ample opportuuity to collect local infor aa 
tion and to acquaint himself with the topography of those аиа 
regions which formed Kaémir’s strongest bulwark to the south. E e 
result is yet clearly traceable in the accuracy with which he describes 
the relative Position of the most prominent points of this territory, 


much to suppose that Alb&rüni had at one time or the other KaSmirian 
Р We know that 


ing there again 
Secured there suc! 
when describing 


do not spare either trouble or money in collecting 
where I Supposed they wera likely to be found, and in 
» even from very remote Places, Hindu scholars who under- 
stand them and are able to teach me.” 

KaSmir hag always bee: 


Albériini himeelf, 
Btudies, 


К n distingnished by an over-production of learning, Tta 
Pandita have been ns ready in old days as at present to leave their homes for distant 
Places wherever their learni 


таа ng secured for them a livelihood (compare BUBLER, 


ita, p. xvii 3 also Indische Palvographie, p. 56). 


or Note p paren Indian Antiquary, 1897, pp. 225 83qq., 


Ф. 
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14. Albcrüni's main account of Kasmir is contained in Chapter 
TIT xviii. which gives * various notes on the coun- 
E tries of the Hindus, their rivers and their 
i ocean.’! Compared with the description of the 
rest of andia, it is disproportionately detailed. Alberüni first sketches in 
broad but correct outlines the political division of the mountain region 
which lies between the great Central Asian watershed and the Panjab 
plain. He then refers to the pedestrian habits of Ње Kaégmirians and 
notes the use by the nobles of palankins carried on the shoulders of men, 
acustom fully illustrated by the Chronicle and accounted for by the 
nature of the communications in the mountains.? 

What follows deserves full quotation. “They are particularly 
anxious about the natural strength of their country, and therefore take 
always much care to keep a strong hold upon the entrances and roads ' 
leading into it. In consequence it is very difficult to have any commerce 
with them. In former times they used to allow one or two foreigners 
to enter their country, particularly Jews, but at present they do not 
allow any Hindu whom they do not know personally to enter, much 
Jess other people.” 

We have here a full and clear statement of that system of guard- 
ing all frontier-passes which we have found alluded to already in the 
Chinese records. It explains the great part which is played in the 
Kagmir Chronicles by the frontier watch-stations, the Dvāras and 
Draágas. Tt is of all the more interest as the last traces of the system, 
in the form of rāhdārī, have disappeared in Kaémir only within quite 
recent memory.* 

Albserüni then proceeds to describe the *best known entrance to 
Kashmir! Though the starting point of his itinerary cannot be identi- 
fied with absolute certainty, it is clear that he means the route which 
ascends the Jehlam Valley. From “the town Babrahan, half way 
between the rivers Sindh (Indus) and Jailam, 8 farsakh are counted 
to tho bridge over the river where the water of the Kusnüri is joined by 
that of the Mahwi, both of which come from the mountains of Shamilàn 
and fall into the J ailam.” Though there seems to be here some slight 

ubt that the point meant by ‘the bridge over 


confusion, I have little do 2d 
the river’ corresponds to the present Muzaffarabad, at the confluence 


L See India, i. pp- 206 810: x E 
3 Compare ag Rajat iv. 407 ; v. 33, 219; vii. 478; viii. 2298, 2636, 2674, 3165, 
eto. AA . 
Tho word katt which Albériini gives as the indigenous term of the palankin, is 
perhaps a corrupted Apabhratnsa form of karniratha, often named in tho Rajat. 
8 Compare my Notes on the Ancient Topography of the Pir Pantgal Route, 


J. A. 8. В., 1895, рр. 382 sqq + also below § 10 
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of the Jehlam and Kisanganga. The easiest ronte to Kasmir from 
the west leads through the Open 
Mansahra; hence across the Kunhar 
farübüd, and then up by the ri 
Bārāmūla.! In Kusnàri it 
present Kunhàr River which falls i 


scription is that it makes the 
in reality it falls into the Jeh] 
Kiranganga. bs. 
T have shown in my note on Rajat. y, 215 that the ronte here indi- 
cated, which was а, favorite one until the modern “ Jehlam Valley 
Tonga Road" was constructed, is distinctly referred to already in 


Kunhar join the Kisangangà whereas 
am after the latter’s junction with the 


sakh corresponds according to Albarüni's reckoning to 
abont 39 English miles. Refe 


and the next stage Abbottabad, ie, exacily into the neighbourhood 
where according to the evidence given in the above-quoted note the old 
capital of Uraéa must be located. « Babrahan’ which cannot be identi- 
fied at present, is perhaps intended to represent the name of this old 
town which could fairly be described ag situated midway between the 
Indus and Jehlam. 

From Muzaffarábad onwards,— where there is still a bridge over the 


Kisanganga just as at the time (1783) when Forster crossed here on his 
Way from Kagmir to Attock, 


and as, if our explanation is right, in the 

time of Albsrani follow the route quite plainly. Albarüni 

“to tlie beginning of the ravine whence the 

1 This ronte is described, 9. by Drew, Jummoo, p, 528, ‘as the easiest route 
from the Panjab to Kaśmīr? 


Kunhar represents the ү 
¥ becomin 


Could it be the corruption of 

thongh Properly applied 

Mahatmya also for the latter river 

Я ms note, India, ii. р. 316, Albérini vaines hig farsakh 

miles or i К 

English miles. Chimimtiely: 4% 2186 wade. Hone" farei = 41334 
5 See Drew, foc, cit, 


6 
See G, Forster, Journey from Bengal to England, 1g 
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river Jailam comes,’ that is, of the gorge through which the river flows 
immediately below Baramila. This estimate agrees closely with the 
actnal rond distance between Muzaffarabad and Baramila which is 
given by Drew as 84 miles.! At the other or Kasmir end of the ravine 
Albériini places quite correctly * the watch-station Dvar’ (Skr. Dràra) 
the position of which, as we shall see below, is marked to this day by 
the site of tho old gate known as Drang. 

“ Thence leaving the ravine you enter the plain, ana reach in two 

‘Albérani’s deserip- more days Addishtān, tho capital of Каат 
tion of the Valley. passing on the road the village Ushkara. All 
this is perfectly accurate. Adhisthàna ‘the 
capital’ is, of course, meant for Srinagara? and Ushkara for Uskür, 
opposite Bārāmūla, the ancient Huskapura already mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiang.3 Albérani’s mention of Uskür which is on the left river bank, 
shows that then as now the ordinary road from the ‘ Gate of Varaha- 
mila’ to Srinagara passed on the left or southern side of tho Valley. 
Two marches are still counted for this part of the journey, 

The capital is correctly described as “ being built along both banks 
of the river Jailam which are connected with each other, by bridges 
and ferry boats,” It is said to cover ‘a space of four farsakh. This if 
interpreted to mean ‘a space of four Farsakh in circumference,’ would 
not be too far from the truth, assuming that all saburban areas around 
the city are included in the estimate. The course of the river above 
and below the capital is traced rightly enough as far as the Valley, is 
* When the Jailam has left the mountains and has flowed 


concerned. 
Four Farsakh farther 


two days’ journey, it passes through Addishtan. 
on it enters a swamp of one square Farsakh." Here, of course, the Volur 
lake (Mahüpadma) is meant, “The people have their plantations on 
the borders of this swamp, and on such parts of it as they manage to 


1 see loc, cit. According to Drew's table six marches nre counted, but one 
of them ig very short. On the modern route following the opposite side of the 
river five marches are now rockoned from Domél, opposite to Muzaffarübad, to 


Barimila. ro iy Yes 

3 Adhig(hdna, used again n. p. 181, is а term which indicates that Albérüni в 
informant was a Sanskrit-speaking person. The common designation of the capital 
was Siznagara or simply Nagara; Bee § 91 below. MN. А 

8 Tho text as rendered by Prof. Suchau, speaks of £n omea which lios on 
both sides of the Valley, in the same manner as Baramila.” н is either some 
corruption in the text here or Albériini’s informant had not made himself sufficiently 
Clear, What he must havo meant, is that Oshkira lay on the opposite side of the 
river in the same manner as Baramili, that is at the Gem of tis КУНО 
Вагётай1й as the text spells the name, reproduces an earlier form of the Kasmiri 
Furahmul, from Skr, Varzhamila. 


J. 1 4 
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reclaim. Leaving this swamp, the Jailam passes tho town of Ushkara, 
and then enters the above-mentioned ravine.” 

The only mistake and this one easily explained is contained in the 
account of the river's origin. It is described as rising “in the moun- 
tains Haramakat where also the Ganges rises ; cold, impenetrable regions 
where the snow never melts nor disappears.” It is easy to recognize 
here the reference to Mount Haramukuta and the sacred Ganga-lake 
at the foot of its glacier in which Kaémirian tradition places the source 
of the Sindhu river.t The latter is the greatest tributary of the Vitasta 
within Kamir and is traditionally identified with the Ganga, as on the 
other hand the Vitasta with the Yamuna. The special sanctity of 
the Sindu ( ‘Uttaragaiga ') and the popularity of its supposed source 
as a pilgrimage place sufficiently account for the substitution in Albé- 
rüni's notice, 

Entering the Open plain of the Kagmir Valley by the Báràmüla 
gorge “you have for a march of two more days, on your left the moun- 
tains of Bolor and Shamilan, Turkish tribes who are called Bhattavaryan. 
Their king has the title of Bhatta-Shah.” It is clear that Albériini’s 
informant here meang the mountain ranges to the north and north-west 
of the Valley which form its borders towards the Dard country and 
Baltistan, The latter has been known by the name of Bolor for many 
centuries.8 I am unable to trace in Kasmirian or other sources the 


n’ and ‘Bhatta.’* But asa subsequent remark 
; and Shiitas,’ that is the modern Gilgit, Hasor 
(Astor) and Cilàs as their chi 


right side [of the river], you pass through 
Deseripuon of Pir villages, one close to the other, south of the 

Pantsal. Capital and thence you reach the mountain 
(à Kulàrjak, which is like a cupola, similar to the 


1 See below, 
a s 

Res В ". iv. 54 the Vitasta itself is designated as 
This renders the location of its source 


ligible from a traditional point of view. 
Marco Polo, i, рр. 187, 


ta may Possibly repr. 
hich is applied in the Sa; 


* Alberüni's Bhati 
modern Ké, Виа) w 
Ti 


28 holding the country to 
adjacent districts are clearly 
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mountain Dunbawand (Damawand), The snow there never melts. It 
is always visible from the region of Takéshar and Lauhawar (Lahore).” 

I have already elsewhere shown that the mountain here described 
is the Tafaküti peak (33° 45’ lat. 74° 33' long.). It rises to a height of 
15,500 feet in the central part of the Pir Pantsal range and is the 
loftiest as well as the most conspicuous point of the mountain chain to 
the south of Kagmir. It has the shape described by Albériini, is sur- 
rounded by extensive snow-fields and can be seen through the greatest 
part of the year from the Panjab districts of Sialkot and Gujranwala 
corresponding to the old Takeshar (Takkadesa). Albériini puts the 
distance between this peak and the Kasmir plain at two favsakh. This 


estimate is somewhat too low, inasmuch as the direct distance on the 


map between the peak and the nearest point of the open Valley is about 
15 miles. 

He is, however, quite exact in placing the fortress Laulür to the 
west of it as we have already seen that this stronghold is identical with 
the Loharakotta of the Chronicle, the present Loh?rin. The entrance to 
the Loh?rin Valley lies almost due west of Tataküti. To the south of 
the peak he places ‘the fortress Rüjagiri' which is also mentioned by 
Kalhana, vii. 1270, and must be looked for somewhere in the Upper 
Süran Valley. Albsrüni speaks of these two hill fortresses as “the 
strongest places ” he had ever seen. ү mag : 

He had personally had an opportunity of judging of their strength 
when accompanying Mabmüd's expedition against Kasmir. On that 
occasion he had made the observation of the latitude of Lauhür (Lohava ) 
to which he refers in another chapter of his work The result ot tliis 
observation, 33? 40' lat. as shown in the ла 9 Cnoi Masudicus, 
very closely approaches the real one, which is 33 ee Mid 8 the 
Survey map. It is very probable that he obtaine al rn n 
the very accurate information regarding the HOES D m au Үү to 
the Kagmir capital. He gives it as 56 miles, | па Де ДА, ong 
rugged country, the other half plain.” aaa aay UR 
ding to the previously stated valuation represents Ki о а i 1 
miles. This is but little in excess of the actual roa s m vi ne 
Tos?maidan pass as estimated by me on the om зу vue pe 
above-quoted paper. The description of the road, (00, corre ponds 
closely to the actual character of the route. 

Albérani closes his account of Kasmi geo 
to the town of Rājawarī which is the Rajapuw О 

ra, „ 1897, $ 12. 
S ved pO d uS ii. pe m Tn the same passage 


3 See Indiu, i. p. 317, with Prof. non i e 
he quoteg the latitudo of Srinagar as 34° 9 from the Karanasára 


graphy with a reference 
f the Chronicles, the 
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modern Raje a In Hindu times it was the capital of a small hill-state 
situated immediately to the sonth of the Pir Pantsal range and often 
tributary to Kasmir. Albériini distinctly names it as the farthest place 
to which Muhammadan merchants of his time traded and beyond which 
they never passed. We have already seen what the connection was 
which enabled bim to collect reliable and detailed information of the 
region beyond that barrier. As another proof of the accurate know- 
ledge thus acquired, we may finally mention his description of the 
Kasmir climate which is far more exact than any account available to 


ar 
"s previous to the second quarter of this contury,t 


Section 1V.—Inp1an NOTICES 

15. Nothing, Perhaps, can illustrate better the lamentable lack т 

exact geographical information in genera 

Deficion СУ о non Sanskrit literature than to turn from the 

Kaémīrian texts, accounts of the Chinese pilgrims and Albērūnī 

to what Indian authors, not Kasmirians themselves, can tell us of the 
Valley. 


Were we to judge merely from the extreme scantiness of the data 

to bo gleaned from their extant works, we might easily be led to assume 
a8 to them а country foreign and remote in every way. 

However, we observe the same vagueness and insufficiency of local 
references in the case of territories immediately adjoining the old 
centres of literary activity. It is hence evident that the conspicuous 


absence of useful information on Kagmir may equally well be attributed 
to the general character of that literature, 


The name Kas 


nira, with its derivative Kü£mira, as the designation 
of the country and 


its inhabitants, respectively, is found already in ЫЫ 
Ganns to Panini’s grammar and in Patañjali’s comments thereon.3 The 


Mahabharata too refers in Several passages to the Kāśmīras and their 
rulers, but in & fash 


ion so general and vague that nothing more but 
the situation of the country in the hill region to the north сап be 
concluded therefy 


The Para 
northern natio, 


om.8 


ras accordingly іп their lists of 
al names, partly semi-mythical, 


08, 


e E з& 
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which are mentioned along with them in the Puranas examined by. me, 
indicate any more distinct location of the country.! 

Varahamihira (cire. 500 А.р.) in his Brhafsamhità includes tho 
Kāśmiīras curiously enough in the north-eastern division. Among the 
regions and peoples named under the same heading there are a number 
of purely legendary charactér like ‘the kingdom of the dead’ (nasta- 
vüjya), the ‘gold region, “the one-footed people,’ ete. But besides 
these names and others of a different type which cannot be clearly 
identified, we recognize the names of tribes which undoubtedly must be 
located in the immediate neighbourhood of Kasmir. Thus we have the 
Alhisüras, Duradas, Darvas, Khasas, Kiras, and somewhat more distant 
the country of Кийийа (Кип) and the Kauuindas or Kaulindras 
(Ptolemy’s КъЛидрӣл).2 

Perhaps the most specific piece of information regarding Kasmir 
that Sanskrit literature outside the Valley can convoy to us, is con- 
tained in the term Kasmira ov Kasmiraju which designates the saffron 
and according to the lexicographers also the root of the kustha or costus 
speciosus. Both the saffron and the Кова have since early times 
been famous products of Kasmir.$ 


Ѕестох V. Tue Клз'мїн CHRONICLES. 


16. The want of detailed and exact geographical information just 
noticed in old Indinn literature gererally stands 
in striking contrast to the abundance of data 
; supplied for our knowledge of old Kagmir by 
the indigenous sources. The explauation is surely not to be found in 
the mere fact that Kagmirian authors naturally knew more of their own 
country than others for whom that alpine territory was a distant, more or 
less inaccessible region. For were it so, we might reasonably expect to 
find ourselves equally well iuformed about the early topography of othor 


Abundance of 
Ka$mirian sources. 


1 Compare Vayupur. xlv. 120; xlii. 45; Padmapur. 1. vi, 48, 62; Bhagavatapur. 
XII. i. 395 Fignepur. IV. xxiv. 18. 

2 See Brhatsamhita, xiv. 2U кЧ. and Ind. Ant., 1893, pp. 172, 181; also ALBERUNI, 
India, i. p. 303. 

3 Regarding the saffron © 


p. 342, and below, § 78. 
The диз Ла, now known in Kasmir by the name of kufh, is the aromatic root of 


the Saussurea Lappa which grows in abundance on the mountains of Kasmir; вое 
e kugh is still largely exported to China and might be hence 
hich Hiuen Tsiang particularly notices among Kasuir 


ultivation of KaSmir, compare Lawrence, Valley, 


Lawrence, p. 77. Th 
one of the medicinal plants w| 
products ; sce Si-yu-ki. i. ре 18. 
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parts of India which have furnished their contingent to the phalanx of 
Sanskrit authors. Yet unfortunately this is by no means the case 1 
The advantageous position we enjoy in Kaémir is due to a combina- 
tion of causes of which the most important ones may at once be here 
indicated. In the first place we owe it to the preservation of connected 
historical records from a comparatively early date which acquaint us 
with a large number of particular localities and permit us to trace their 
connection with the country’s history. t 
Another importaut advantage results from the fact that Kasmir, 
thanks chiefly to its geographical position and the isolation resulting 
from it, has escaped those great ethnic and political changes which have 
from time to time Swept over the largest portion of India. Local 
tradition has thus remained undisturbed and still clings to all prominent 
sites with that tenacity which is characteristic of alpine tracts all over 
the world. The information preserved by this local tradition in Kaámir 


has often proved for Our written records a most welcome supplement 
and commentary, 


Finally it must be remembered that in a small mountain country 


like Kaémir, where the natural topographical features are so strongly 
marked and so Permanent, the changes possible in historical times as 
regards routes of communication, sites for important settlements, cul- 
tivated area, etc, nre necessarily restricted. The clear and detailed 
evidence which the facts of the country’s actual topography thus fur- 
nish, enables us to elucidate and to utilize our earlier data, even where 
they are scanty, with far greater certainty and accuracy than would be 
possible on another ground. The observations here briefly indicated 
will be in part illustrated by the review of our Kagmirian sources. 


17. Epigraphical records on stone or copper such as elsewhere in 
Жаа pat India form the safest basis for the study of 
сева ВМ local topography, have not yet come to light 


in Kaémir. The few fragmentary inscriptions 
hitherto found are all of a late date and do not furnish any topographi- 
cal information, In their absence Kalhana’s Rajatarangini is not only 
the amplest but also the most authentic of our sources for the historical 
The questions connected with the historical 

its scope and Sources, have been fully discussed 
to my translation. Here we have only to consider 
chief source of information on the old topography 


KALBANA's work, composed in the 
record of the history of the variou 


the earliest Period to the time o 


years 1148-49 A.D., 1s our oldest 
8 dynasties which ruled Kaámir from 
f the author. The earlier Chronicles 


= 


———— 


——————— К 
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which Kalhana has used and quoted, have all been lost. We are hence 
unable to judge what he took from each, and how he worked up their 
contents. Largely legendary in the first thtee Books, his narrative 
reaches firm historical ground with the Karkota dynasty iu the Fourth 
Book. From Avantivarman's reign (a.D. 855-883) onwards which 
opens the Fifth Taraüga, the Chronicle may be considered au accurate 
and reliable historical record. As the author approaches his own time, 
his narrative grows more and more detailed. 

In illustration of the latter fact it may be mentioned that of the 
whole work comprising nearly eight thousand S/lokas, more than one-half 
is devoted to the relation of the reigns which fill the century and a half 
immediately preceding the date ot composition. We have certainly no 
reason to regret the fulness with which Books vii. and viii. relate the 
events of the author's own time aud of the period that lay near it 
From a historical point of view, Kalhana's detailed account of contem. 
porary history aud the near past must always retain its value. We 
can appreciate its advantages also with special regard to the elucida 
tion of the old topography of the country. This will become at once 
clear by a brief analysis of the topographical information contained n 
the Chronicle. 

It is doubtful whether Kalhana’ writing for readers of his own 
country and time, would have deemed it necessary to give us a connec- 
ted and matter-of-fact description of the land, even if the literature 
which he knew and which was his guide, had furnished him with a 
model or suggestion for such a description. The nearest approach to it 
is contained in a brief passage of his introduction, 1. 25-38. This ac- 
quaints us in a poetical form with the legends concerning the creation 
of Kasmir and its sacred river, the Vitasta, and enumerates besides the 
most famous of the many Tirthas of which Kaámir has ever boasted in 
abundance. The few panegyric remarks which are added in praise of 
the land’s spiritual and material comforts, i. 39-43, do credit to the 
authov’s love of his native soil. But they can scarcely be held to raise 
the above to a real description of the country 

18. Notwithstanding the absence of such a description Kalhana’s 
Chronicle yet proves by far our richest source 
of information for the historical geography of 
Kasmir. This is due to the mass of incidental 
notices of topographical interest which are spread through the whole 
length of the narrative. They group themselves conveniently under 
three main heads. 

Considering the great attention which the worship of holy places 
has at all times claimed in Kasmir, we may well speak first of the 


Kalhana’s notices 
of Tirthas. 
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notices which appertain to the Topographia sacra or the Valley. 
Kasmir lias from carly times to the present day been a land abundantly 
endowed with holy sites and objects of pilgrimages. Kalhana duly 
emphasizes this fact when he speaks, in the above-quoted introductory 
passage, of Kasmir as a country ‘where there is not a space as large 
аз а grain of sesamum without a Таг! 

Time and even the conversion to Islam of the great majority of 
the population has changed but little in this respect. or besides the 
great Tirthas which still retain a fair 
and popularity, there is scarcely a village which has not its sacred 
spring or groye for the Hindu and its Ziarat for the Muhammadan. 
Established. as the latter shrines almost invariably are, by the side: 
of the Hindu places of worship and often with the very stones taken 


from them, they plainly .attest the abiding nature of local worship in 
Kaémir. 


share of their former renown 


This cannot be the place to examine in detail tne origin and 


character of these Tirthas and their importance for- the religious history 
of the country. Т6 will be enough to note that the most frequent 
objects of such ancient local Worship are the springs or Nagas, the 
sacred streams and rivers, and finally the so-called svayambhi or * self- 
created’ images of gods which are recognized by the eye of the pious in 
various natural formations, These several classes of Tirthas can be 
traced throughout India wherever Hindu religious notions prevail, and 
particularly in the sub-Himalayan regions (Nepal, Kumaon, Kangra,’ 
Udyana or Swat). Still there can be no doubt that Kaémir has from 
old times claimed an exceptionally large share in such manifestations of 
divine favour. 

Nature has indeed endowed the Valle 


tains with an abundance of fine springs. As each of these has its 
tutelary deity in the form of a 


А Мада} we can easily realize why popular 
tradition looks upon Каќтіг as the favourite residence of these deities.9 
Hinen Tsiang Already had ascribed the superiority of Kasmir over other 
Countries to the protection it received from a Nàga.* Kalhana, too, in 
his introduction gives due prominence to the distinction which the land 


y and the neighbouring moun- 


1 i, 38. 

: күрке my note i 80 on the Nagas and their worship. 7 
their инро 900-972, gives a long list of KaSmir Nagas and puts 

$ Si-yu-ki, i, p. 148. pus out COREE A z 
by the term E Ue Н у д КЫ like other Chinese pilgrims, calls the Nagas 
them under the EXE rd ен t _becanse the popular conception represents 
protect, E in the water of the Springs or lakes they 
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enjoys as the dwelling-place of Nila, king of Nagas, und or many other 
of his tribe.! 

Kalhana's frequent references to sacred springs and other Tirthas 
are of topographical interest, because they enable us to trace with 
certainty the earlier history of most of the popnlar pilgrimage places 
still visited to the present day. The list already mentioned acquaints 
as with the miraculous springs of  Püpaszdana and Tri-Samadhya, 
Sarasvatt’s lake on the Bheda hill, the * Self-created Fire’ (Svayambdhi), 
and the holy sites of Nandiksetra, Sarada, Cakradhara and Vijayea 14 
shows which were the Tirthas most famous in Kalhana’s time. The 
legends connected with the early semi-mythical kings give the chronicler 
frequent occasion in the first three Books to speak in detail of particular 
Sacred sites. Almost each one of the stories furnishes evidence for the 
safe location of the latter.? But also in the subsequent and purely histo- 
rical portions of the work we read often of pilgrimages to such sacred 
places or of events which occurred at them. 

Kalhana shows more than once so accurate a knowledge of the 
topography of particular Tirthas that his personal visits to them 
may be assumed with great probability. This presumption is ipn 
cularly strong in the case of Nandiksetra which his father Canpaka is 
said to have ofton visited as a pilgrim and to have richly endowed, 
and of the neighbouring shrine of Bhütesvara. Also the distant Tirtha 
of Sarada in the Kisanganga Valley seems to have рееп known person: 
nally to the Chronicler* Considering the popularity which pilgrimages 
to sacred sites have always enjoyed amoug ega GQ conclusion 
seems justified that Kalhaņa owed perhaps no small part ЗЕ в praotical 
acquaintance with his country’s topography, to the tours he һай made 
asa ЖЕЕ iruitful source of valuable topographical notices is 

contained in those very numerous references 
Kalhana’s references which Kalhaga makes to the foundation of 
to foundations. towns, villages, estates, shrines, and buildings 


by particular kings. If we leave aside the curious list, i. 86-100, taken by 


1 Rajat. i. 28-81. The Nagas are supposed to have T E n ipee 
катаа father, had drained ‘the lake of Sati,’ and ата fonn ere a 
refuge fr ; comp. Nilamata, 59 sqq. ip i 

Compare tie togends of ihe Sodara spring, i: 123 йт. of the X ata, 194; 
Vihara, i, 131 5q9.; of the Jyestharudra at апке vt A ms in E us 
the story of the Sufravas Naga, i. 208 sqq. ; the RUE S КИҢ я БЕ ти 9 d 
Taksaka Naga, i. 220 sqq.: the story of the Téeévara temple, іі. ; о! nasvamin, 
lii. 439 sqq., eto. 

5 Seo vii. 954; vi 

* See Noto L, viii. 2492, 8 4. 

7.1.5 


i. 2305 and note v. 55 sqq. Compare also below, $ 57. 
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Kalbana from Padmamihiva inw 
etymologies connecte 
assumed th. 


iful 
hich cerüun tocal names are by ER 
d with seven of the ‘lost kings,'! it p i) e 
at these attributions are based either on historical fac 


i infor in his 
least on genuine local tradition. Kalhana specially informs us in h 


introduction? that among the documents he had consulted for х Кык 
there were ‘the inscriptions recording the consecration of temp ce А 
grants [of land] by former kings.’ Such records no doubt Ort ies 
great portion of the numerous notices above referred to. e 
notices uay have been taken from less authentic sources. But ve i 
always claim for them the merit of acquainting us with the Ге as 
the res »ective localities and buildings, as used in the official ang! 


3 а "di heir 
of Kalhana’s time, and with the traditions then current rogarding t 
origin and dato. 


The system of nomenclature w 
in naming new foundations, must 
tradition regarding the founder, 
of new towns and Villages are fo 
name of the founder, either in it: 
the names of temples, 
show the name of thei 
or the religious object: 


hich was regularly followed in Kasir 
have helped to preserve a uud 
In the vast majority of cases the E 
rmed by the addition of pua to ha 
S full or abbreviated form. БЫ у 
monasteries, Mathas and other religious [ыы 
r builder followed by terms indicating p UT 
8 to which the building was dedicated.* Many 


l See regarding this n 


оз, nko Khon.. 
"historical list note i. 96. The local nam 
muga, Godharā, Sama 


thi i » 
ete., nre all gennine enough. What Eee E 
f kings ont of these by menns of popnlar ety 
3 i, 15. 
8 Thus wo have, e.g. 


Juskapura (which retain 
pura 


3 iskapura, 
» the well-known localities of Hugkapura, Kanigkapura, 


* ra): "aras 
the memory of their Indo-Scythian founders) ; Prava 
(for Pravarasonapura 


ital 

), the old official designation of the ree ana 

Padmapura, Avantipura, Jayapura (for Jayipidapnra) and a host о! s d a 
Sustom of naming now localities in this fashion, or of renaming oe Ree 
honour of the actual ruler, can be traced through successivo periods of Muha: bcr 
14 ВШ rule down to the Present day; comp. eg., Zaingpor (named after 


nef; ür (in- 
"übidi); Shahäbuddinpir (now Shadipir); Mwhammadpir ; Ranbirsinghpir (i 
tended to replace Shahabad), eto. 


* Thus in the case of Siva- 
Pravareśvara, Ampteśvara, ete.), 
“vamin (-kefava); comp, e.g., 
Bhimakesava (erected b. 

Buddhist monas 
cvihdra or 


temples -iéa ог 
as in that of 
Muktasvamin 
у Bhimapila Shi), etc, 
teries receive 
-bhavana ; comp. Jayend 
by Queen Amrtaprabha, the 
tabhavana), and m: 
For Matha 
Lothikamatha, 


-iévarais invariably added (comp., Ee 
Vigsnu-shrines with equal regularity, 
(built by Muktapida), Arantisvamin, 


the name of their founder with the addition of 
travihara, Cahkunavihara, Amptabhavana (founded 
present Ant@bavan), Skandabharana (for Skandagup- 
any more, as shown in my Notes on Ou-k’ong, p. 4. 


8 compare e. g. Diddamatha (Did®mar) ; Subhatamatha, Nandamatha, 
Cakramatha, ete. 


Me 
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cnese religious sti actures left their names to the sites at which they 
were erected. They can thus be traced to the present day in the 
designations of villages or city quarters.! 

The topographical interest which Kalhana’s notices of town-founda- 
tions possess is considerably enhanced by the tact that in more than 
one case they are accompanied by accurate descriptions of the site 
chosen and the buildings connected with them. Thus Kalhana’s 
detailed accounts of the foundation of Pravarapura, iii. 336-363, is 
curiously instructive oven in its legendary particulars, It enables us 
to trace with great precision the original position and limits of the city 
which was destined to remain thereafter tho capital of Kaámir.2 Simi- 
larly the description given of Parihdsapura and its great shrines has 
made it possible for me to fix with accuracy the site of the town which 
Lalitàditya's fancy clovated for a short time to the rank of а capital, 
and to identify the remains of the great buildings which once adorned 
it. Not less valuable from an antiquarian point of view is the account 
given to us of the twin towns Jayapura and Dvüravati which King 
Jayüpida founded as his royal residence near the marshes of And?rkoth.* 
We shall see below to what extent the correct identification of the extant 
ruins of Kasmir has been facilitated by these and similar accounts of the 
Rajatarangini. 

20 Valuable as the data are which we gather from the two 

groups of notices just discussed, it may yet 

Topographical data ^ p, doubted whether by themselves, that is, 

in historical unsupported by other information, they can 

Ae throw as much light on the old topography 

of Kaémir as the notices which we have yet to consider. I mean the 

whole mass of incidental references to topographical points which we 
find interwoven with the historical narrative of the Chronicle. 

It is evident that where localities are mentioned in tho course 
of a connected relation of events, the context if studied with due 
regard to the facts of the actual topography, must help us towards a 
correct identification of the places meant. In the саве of the previous 
notices the Chronicler has but rarely occasion to give us distinct indica. 
tions as to the position of the sites or shrines he intended. [n our 


1 The name of the Amrtabhavana, їйї. 9, survives in tho present Ant®bavan ; 
Diddématha апа Skandabhavana in the Did®mar and Khand®bayan quarters of 
Srinagar ; similarly Lalitiditya’s great templo of Marténdu left its name to the 
village and district of Matan. 

3 Seo note iii. 339-349 und below, $ 92. 

3 Compare Note F, iy. 194-204, and below, § 121. 

+ See nole iv. 506-511 ; also below, $ 122. 
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attempts to identify the latter we have therefore only too often to elie 
either on the accidental fact of other texts furnishing the ae 3 
evidence, or to fall back solely on the comparison of the old with EE 
local names. That the latter course if not guided and controlled by 


other evidence, is likely to lead us into mistakes, is a fact which re- 
quires no demonstration for the critical student. 


lt is different with the notices the consideration of which we have 
left to the last, 


Here the narrative itself, in the great majority of 
cases, becomes our guide and either directly points out to us the real 
locality meant or 


at least restricts to very narrow limits the area within 
Which rar search must proceed. 


The final identification can then 
be safely effected with the help of local tradition, by tracing the modern 
derivative of the old local name, or by other additional evidence of this 
kind, 


y stated above (§ 17), Kalhapa's 
as to him recent history, in Books vii. and 


An examination of the topographical notes 
in my commentary ou the Chronicle will show that the correct identifica- 
tion of many of the localities mentioned in tho detached notices of the 
ae ossible only by means of the evidence fur- 
nished by the more detailed narrative of the last two. 
cunts of the endless rebellions and other 
the greater Portion of the reigus of the 
have proved Particularly useful. The description of 
igns, frontier-expeditions and sieges connected with 
A great amount of topographical details 
ег. Ву following up these operations on 
und, as I was often able to 


illustrate the р 
refer to а few typical ee 


‘amples among the many identifications thus 
As the Corresponding notes of 


rived at, it will not be 
characteristic example is 

of Logana, which 
location at the 
aces and routes 


a , Püpposed to 
Present Loherin and the identification of the Several pl 


НАЕ =н 
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mentioned in the same neighbourhood became possible only, as Note 
Е, iv. 177, shows, through the indications contained in Kalhana’s 
description of the several sieges which this mountain fastness underwent 
in his own time. Similar instances are the identifications of the 
Gopiori hill (the present Takht-i Sulaimān), and of the streams 
Manasarir and Ksierikà (Mar and Kut?kul). Though prominent 
features in the topography of the capital itself, they could not have 
been correctly located but for the evidence supplied by the narrative 
of the last Book The same is the case, e.g., with the name of the 
district HorAp& (Vular) and the important ethnic designation of Khaga.é 

21. Itis impossible to read attentively Kalhana’s Chronicle and 

in particular those portions which give fuller 

Acourscy/of occasion for the notice of localities, without 

nee being struck with the exactness of his state- 
ments regarding the latter and with, what I 
may call, his eye for matters topographical. 

We must appreciate these qualities all the more if we compare 
Kalhana’s local references with that vague and loose treatment which 
topographical points receive at the hands of Sanskrit authors gener- 
ally* If it has been possible to trace with accuracy the great majority 
of localities mentioned in the Chronicle, this is largely due to the 
precision which Kalhana displays in his topographical terminology. It 
is evident that he had taken care to acquaint himself with the localities 
which formed the scene of the events he described, Неге too I may 
refer for more detailed evidence to my translation of the work and the 
notes which accompany it. A few characteristic points may, however, 
be specified as examples. 

Striking evidence for the care with which Kalhana indicates topo- 


1 Compare also my paper on the ‘Castle of Lohara,’ Ind Ant. 1897, y. 225 sqq. 
below, § 49. 

à Compare for Gopadri, notes i. 341; vm. 1104-10; for the Mahdsarit, note 
11, 339-349 ; for the Ksiptika, note viii. 732. 

8 See notes i. 806 and i. 317. 

4 Nor should we forget the difficulty which Kalhana had to face by writing in 
metricalform. True indeed it is what Alberüni says of this form as adopted by 
Hindu scientific writers : “ Now it is well-known that in all metrical compositions 
there ig much misty and constrained phraseology merely intended to fill up the 
metre and serving ав а kind of patchwork, and this necessitates a certain kind of 
verbosity. ‘This is also one of the reasons why a word has sometimes one meaning 
and sometimes another” (India, i. p. 19). 

Fortunately Kalhana has managed to escape these dangers as far as the topogra- 
phical notices of his work are concerned. We find in his local terminology neither 
that mistiness nor multiplicity of meaning Alb&rüni so justly complains of, 
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gu reat operations 
raphical details, is furnished by his deseription ot the E p ORUM 
Sli were carried out under Avantivarman S M epis NA 
the course of the Vitasta and draining the ye pte =e see 
xactness with which the relative position of the old an M S: 
SERE Vitastà and Sindhu is described, before and E Fe rises 
respectively, it has been possible even after 80 et а Анау до 
in detail the objects and results of an important chang 
phy of the Valley.2 l, х numerona 
nu Equal attention io the topographioal details bue ево hare 
accounts of military operations. Of these it wi grs Sussala;? tho 
the descriptions of the Several sieges of RR DAE PELA of Lolura, 
battle on the Gopadri hill in the same reign ;* | ЧҮ followed,$ and, 
with the disastrous retreat through the PUMA: тпа рса 
last but not least, the siege of the Sirahsila es a L, viii. 2492, almost 
accuracy of the latter account as proved in ДО PN OBhe]si ЫК ЕЧ 
presupposes on Kalbana’s part a personal examina ср aa 
all the more noteworthy, becauso the scene of rens бпр 
was a region outside Kagmir proper, distant and di 9 MUR E 
Mler pointa that help to Wimmer n Deni 
topographical matters. ОЁ such oU 
greement we can trace everywhore tondi ОЕ 
Kalhana’s statements regarding distances, whether given те cond 
and the actual facts, The number of marches re : 


PENES 

g modern routes.6 Not less MERIT: 

Mw ga to distinguish between BON He 
© must give credit to our author for the J 


s ч raphy 
f many Characteristic features in the climate, etlmography, 
cal condition of K: 


4 аа CA 
asmir and the neighbouring regions. TTE 
these notices help to invest with additional interest the data furnis 
tor the old topography of the country. 
! Compare у, 81-121. 50-723. 
2 Compare Note 1, v. 97-100, on the Vitastasindhusamgona, and below, $8 60-72. 
® Sco viii. 729 314; 1060 sqq. 
* Compare viii. 1099-1115, 


5 Seo viii, 1842-80 anq Noto E, іу, 177, 8 10. 
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If the advautages thus accorded to us are duly weighed there 
seems every reason to congratulate onrselves on the fact that the 
eurliest and fullest record of Kasinir history that has come down to us 
was written by a scholar of Kalhann’s type. Whatever tle short- 
comings of his work from a historical point of view may be, we may 
well claim for him the merit that he has provided us with a sound and 
ample basis for the study of the historical geography of his country. 

22. Another point still remains to be considered here in connection 
with Kalhana's Chronicle, viz., to what extent 
can we accept the Sanskrit forms found in his 
iext as the genuine local names of the period. 
This question deserves attention, beeuuse the popular langnage actually 
spoken in Kaémnir in Kalhana’s time and for many centuries earlier, 
was not Sanskrit but undoubtedly an Apabhrathsa dialect derived from 
it, which has gradually developed into the modern Kagmiri. 

Notwithstanding this eireumstauce I think that Kalhana’s local 
names can on the whole safely be taken as the genuine designations of 
the localities, i.e., those originally given to them. My grounds for this 
belief ave the following 

We have ample evidence to show that Sanskrit was the official and 
solo literary language of tho country, not only in Kallgna’s own time 
but also in those earlier periods from which the records used by 
him may have dated. This official use of Sanskrit we know to havo 
continued in Kasmir even into Muhammadan times. It assures us at 
once that the vast majority of village and town names must from the 
beginning have been given in Sanskrit. A detailed examination of 
Kalhana’s local names will easily demonstrate, on the one hand that 
these names aro of genuinely Sanskrit formation, and on the other, 
that their modern Kagmiri representatives ave derived from them by a 
regular process of phonetic conversion. We look in vain among this 
class of old local names for any which would show a foreign, ie, non- 
Aryan origin and might be suspected of having only subsequently been 
pressed into a Sanskritic garb. 

As Sanskrit was used as the language of all official records for 
шалу centuries previous to Kalhana’s time, the Sanskrit names orizin- 
ally intended for the great mass of inhabited places could be preserved, 
in official documents anyhow, without any difficulty or break of tradi- 
tion. And from such documents most of Kalhanw’s notices of places 
were undoubtedly derived, directly or indirectly. 

Only in rare cases can we suppose that the original form of a local 
name of this kind had been lost sight of, and that accordingly the Chro- 
uicler, or his authority, had to fall back on the expedient of sanskriti- 


Sanskrit form of 
local names. 
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zing in its stead the Apabhraméa or Kaémiri form, as well as he could. 
There are in fact a few instances in which we have indications of such 
в metamorphosis. Thus we find the same local name spelt either 
Bhaleruka or Baleraka in the Chronicle, and a village which Kalhana 
calls Ghoramülaka, referred tc by Abhinanda, the author of the Kadam- 
barikathdsara (first half of 9th century), as Gauramülaka.! It is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that we have here varying attempts to reproduce 
in a Sanskritic garb original Apabhrarnéa ames. But these cases are 
very rare indeed, and even in them other explanations of the different 
spellings are possible. 

These observations apply with nearly the same force also to other 
local names recorded in the Chronicle, such as those of mountains, 
streams, passes, etc. The great majority of these names must have 
very early found their place in official documents or, as we shall seo 
below, in the Sanskrit legendaries or Mühàtmyas of the numerous 
Tirthas. Ifany of them are in reality adaptations of Prakrit or Apa- 
bhrarhéa forni, their quasi-oflicial use is yet likely to have originated 
1 long time before the date of Kalhana, 

Even to the present day the local nomenclature of Knémir, whether 
in the Valley or in the mountains, shows throughout an unmistakenbl; 
Sanskritie character. This is most clearly illustrated by the constan 
recurrence of such terms as -рйт or por (< pura), -mar (< matha) 
от (< &érama), -kófh (< kotta), -gam or дот (< grüma), -kunda 
(< kundala), -var (< vata), in village names; of -sar (< вагав), 
-nambal ( < nadvala), nag (< naga) in names of lakes, marshes, eto, ; 
of -van ( < vana), -nar, (< nada), -marg (< mathika), -gul (< galika), 
brár (< bhattarika), -vath (< patha) in designations of alpine localities, 


peaks, passes, etc.: -kul (< kulyà), -khan (< khani) in names of streams 
and canals. 


The Sanskrit etym 
is even in their modern 


. We may 
that the Sanskrit forms recorded by Kalhana 


ases correctly the original local names, and in the 

ffer much from them. 

Sanskrit Chronicles which were composed with the 

Later Sanskrit distinet object of continuing Kalhana’s work, 
Chronicles. furnish valnable supplements to the topogra- 


Phical information contained in the latter, 


» 8nd vii, 1239 ; viii, 2410 


remainder cannot di 
23. The later 


+ Comvare notes viii. 1861. 
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These Chronicles are the Rajatarangint of Jonarija who continued the 
narrative down to the reign of Sultan Zainu-l-‘abidin and died over his 
work, А.р. 1459;! the Jaina-Rajataranginit composed by Jonaràja's 
pupil Srivara which deals in four Books with the period a.n. 1459-86 ;2 
and finally, the Fourth Chronicle which was begun under the name 
Najavalipataka by Prajyabhatta and completed by his pupil Suka some 
years after the annexation of Kasmir by Akbar, A.D. 1586.* 

It will be seen from the above dates that the narrative of the last 
two works falls entirely beyond the period of Hindu rale to which our 
enquiry is limited, and which may be considered to close finally with 
the usurpation of Shah Mir, a.D. 1339. The same holds good of the 
greater portion of Jonaraja’s Chronicle. The reigns of the late Hindu 
rulers, from Jayasimha to Queen Kota, are there disposed of with a 
brevity: corresponding more to their own insignificance than to the 
intrinsic historical interest of the epoch.* Notwithstanding this dif- 
ference in date the materials supplied by these later Chronicles have 
often proved of great use in clearing up points of the old topography 
of Kaámir. For the mass of localities mentioned in them goes back 
to the Hindu period, and the names by which they are referred to, are 
also still mostly the old ones. 

Yet on the whole the inferiority of these later Chronicles when 
compared with Kalhana’s work, is as marked in the matter of topo- 
graphical information as it is in other respects. In the first place it 
must be noted that the whole text of these three distinct works does 
not amount to more than about one-half of Kalhana's work. For re- 
ferences to sacred sites and bnildings and other places of religious 
interest the account of Muhammadan reigns offers naturally but little 
opportunity. The incidental notices of other localities are also in 
proportion less numerous and instructive. For these later authors 
allow considerably more room to episodic descriptions and do by no 
means show that care for accuracy in topographical statements which 
we have noticed in Kalbana. 

I« is curious to note how the gradual decline of Hindu learning in 
Kaámir during the period of troubles and oppression which lasted with 
short interruptions for two and a half centuries previous to Akbar’s 


conquest, is marked also in the character and contents of these later 


1 See Siiv. i. 6. 


3 See Fourth Chron. 6. E " 
5 Compare Fourth Chron. а sqq. Prajyabhatta’s composition ended with the year 


A.D, 1513-14 and the reign of Fatah Shih (verses 14-64). 2 
4 The narrative of the period 1149-1339 А.р. fills only 305 verses in Jonaraja's 


Chronicle (347 according to the Bombay edition) 
J. 16 
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Chronicles. Jonandsa was a scholar of c 
apparently without any originali 
acquainted with the old loc: 
it he too commits himself 
Purnsapura), ete. 

Stivara is a slavish imitator 
whole verses of his predecessor. 
from the Rajatavaigini than an o 
the thorough study of Kalhana’s 


onsiderabie attainments, but 
He shows himself yet well- 
al nomenclature of the Valley, оце! outside 
to forms like Purusavira (for Peshawar, recte 


of Kalhana, not above reproducing 
His text looks often move like a cento 
riginal composition. Notwithstanding 


work which this kind of exploitation 
presupposes, wo find Srivara more than once betraying ignorance of the 


old names for well-known Kagmir localities. Thus we have the name of 
the Mahasarit stream transformed into Mari, an evident 


aduplation of 
the modern Mar ;! Siddhapatha, 


the modern Sidan, represented as 
tha of Martauda regularly re 
name Bhavana (Bavan), ete; 

The work of Prasyannatra апа Ska is inferior in composition 
even to Siivara's Chronicle, and by the increased number of modern 
local names proves its authors’ scant familiarity with the old topography 
of Kasmir. Thus the ancient Krtyāśrama, the scene of Kalhana’s 
Buddhist legend, i. 131 59q., figures repeatedly in their narrative as 
Kicaframa, te, by its modern name Kitz?hom.* Even the well-known 
Jüijapuri ig metamorphosed into Rajavira (1), а queer reproduction of 
tho modern Rajawi® Tho old castle of Голата reappears as Luhara, an 
evident approach to the present Lüh?rin ;* the ancient site of Cakra- 
dhara is turned into Cakradhara, ete.7 

It is evident that when Sanskrit ceaseu to be the language used for 
official Purposes, the knowledge of the ancient names of localities and 
of the traditions connected with the latter must have become gradually 
more and moro restricted, In viow of this decrease of traditional 
knowledge we have t t when utilizing the evidence 
of the Inter historic tion of the old topographical 
data, izo that their help is often of 


ing links have to be traced between 
ts of modern topography. 


ferred to by its modern 


L Seo Srv, j, ; iii. 278; comp. note on Rajat. iii, 339 
9 Siv. iii. 954; iv. } 


5 со Mara 
Chron, 542, sqq. › Compare also note on Rajat. i, 147, 
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24. li is convenient lo refer here briefly to the Persian Tlürikhs 
of Kašmir which to some extent, may be looked 
upon as continuing the works of Капа and 
his Pandit successors. Unfortunately they furnish no material assistance 
for the study of the old topography of the country 

All these works give in their initial portion an account of the 
Hindu dynasties which pretends to be translated from the Raja 
tarangini. Yet the abstract so given is in each case very brief and 
chiefly devoted to a reproduction of the legendary and anecdotal parts 
of Kalhana's narrative. We thus look in vain in these abstracts for 
the modern eqnivalents of those local names, the identitication of which 
ig attended with any difficulty. 

Tn illustration of this it may be mentioned that even the Tariku 
of Haidar Malik Cadura (Te&dor),! which is the earliest work of this 
class accessible to me and the fullest in its acconnt of the Hindu period, 
compresses the narrative of Jayasimha's reign, filling about two thousand 
vorses in. the Rájatarahgini, into two quarto pages. Of the localities 
mentioned in the original account of this reign not a single one is 
indicated by the Muhammadan Chronicler. 

The later works which all belong to the 15th or the present 
century, are still more reticent on the Hindu period and seem to have 
largely copied Haidar Malik’s abstract. Taking into account the endless 
corruptions to which focal names written in Persian characters ave 
exposed, it will be readily understood why reference to these texts 
on points of topographical interest yields only in the ravest cases some 


Persian Tarikhs. 


tangible result. 

95. It is a fortunate circumstance that several of the older Kusinir 
poets whose works have been preserved for us, 
have had the good sense to let us know some- 
thing about their own persons and homes. The topographical details 
which can be gleaned from these authors, thongh comparatively few iu 
number, are yet of distinct value. They enable us to check by independ- 
ent evidence Kalhana’s lucal nomenclature, and in some instances 
acquaint us with localities of which we find no notice in the Chronicles. 

The first and most helpful of these Kaégmirian authors is the well- 
known polyhistor KSEMENDRA. His works, composed in the second and 
third quarter of the llth centary, form important landmarks in various 
fields of Indian literature. Ksemendra seems to have felt a genuina 


Kasmir poets. 


AD. 1617, m опе twelfth year of Таһапдїт'з reign, 
Cadura, recte Tsĝd*r, from the Knémir village of that 
10 miles south of Srinagar, close to the 


| Written A.B. 1027, i e^, 
Haidar Malik takes his epithet 
pame sitnated in the Nagam Pargana, some 
village of Vah$tor 
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interest, rare enough among Indian scholars, for the realities of ч 
country and the life around him. He does not content himself with 


informing us of his family, the date of his works and the places whero 
he wrote them,! 


Kankali, through the length and breadth of Kagmir3 The numerous 
places which form the scene of her exploits, can all easily enough bo 
traced on the map. More 


than once eurious touches of true local colour 
impart additional interest to these references, То Ksemendra’s poem 
We owe, e.g., the earliest mention of the Pir Pantsal Pass (Paiicüla- 
dhàrà) and its hospice (matha),8 There too we get a glimpse of the 
ancient salt trade which still follows that route with preference. Else- 
Where we see 


the heroine smuggling herself as а Buddhist nun into the 
ancient Vihara of Krtyagrama, etc. 


A different sketch of to 
Винаул, He left his nativ, 
(1063-89 4.D.), and after 
Poet of the Calukya king 
Tn the last canto of his | 


pographicai interest we owe to the poet 
е land early in the reign of King Kalaga 
long wanderings became famous as the court 
Tribhuvanamalla Parmadi in the Dekhan. 
"istorical poem, the Vikramankadevacarita, 
Bilhana gives us а glowing picture of the beauties of the Kaśmir 
capital, Notwithstanding its panegyrical character, this account is laud- 
ably exact in its local details.6 Tn another passage the. poet describes 
to us his rural home and its Surroundings at the village of Khonamusa, 
South-east of Srinagar. His touching verses attest as much his year- 
ning for his distant home as the faithfulness of his local recollections.$ 
Compare the colophons о 
Prof, Вбнгкв, Report, 


f tue varions works first discovered and noticed by 
2 This hnmoroug 


» Рр. 45 840. and Appendix. Й 
Peregrination fills the ji. Samaya of the work; see Kavyamälā 
edition, pp, 8-16.. The abundance of Curious local details makes а commentated 
translation of the little Kavya very desirable, notwithstanding the risky nature 
9f part of itg contents, A Personal knowledge of KaSmir would certainly be 
reqnired for the task, 


8 See Samayam, ii 
“Aliabad Sarai, а short distance bel 
Bee below, 8 44. 


$ Samayam. ii, 61 ад. 
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nore rof. Bünner to whom we owe ine discovery of Bilhana’s chief work, һин 
Nba introduction ап admirable analysis of the Contents of Sarga xviii. as 
ing the poets bio; raphy. i LRA 
Bee pp. 7 sq graphy. For his description of соп 


temporary Srinagara, 
9% See Vikram, 


* xviii, 70 «од, 
the Satisfaction of Bos 


E rof. Bühler durin 
Visiting the poet's 


g his Kafmir tour, 1875, had 
native place, the 


Present village of Khun9moh, 
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Similar in character though less ample in detail, is the description 
of Kaémir and its capital Pravarapura which Mankha, Kalhaua's 
contemporary, inserts in the iii. Canto of his Kàvya Srikanthacarita.! 
Here we have the advantages of a commentary written by Jonaraja, the 
Chronicler, which duly notices and explains the points of local interest. 

26. То complete our review of those Каќтігіап texts of topo- 
graphical interest which may be distinguished 
ns secular, we must refer briefly to the curious 
glossary and manual which goes by the name of Ksemendra's Lokapra- 
küía. Professor A. Weber has recently published valuable extracts 
from this text.? I myself have had occasion to refer to it frequently 
in the notes on the Rájataraügini? The work represents a strange 
mixture of the nsual Koga and a practical handbook dealing with various 
topics of administration and private life in Kasmir, 

A great deal of the information contained in it is decidedly old, and 
probably from the hand of our well-known Ksemendra. But there are 
unmistakeable proofs, both in the form and contents of the book, showing 
that it has undergone considerable alterations aud additions down even 
to the 17th century. This is exactly what we must expect in a work 
which had remained in the practical use of the Kasmirian ‘ Karkuns’ 
long after the time when Sanskrit had ceased to be the official language 
of the country. 

The Lokaprakaga supplies us with the earliest list of Kagmir 
Parganas. It gives besides the names of numerous localities inserted 
in the forms for bonds, ‘ Hundis,’ contracts, official reports, and the like 
which form the bulk of Prakagas ii. and iv, The Pargana list as well 
as these forms exhibit local names of undoubtedly ancient date side by 
side with comparatively modern ones. Some of the latter belong to 
places which were only founded during the Muhammadan rule.* 


The Lokaprakasa. 


He could thus verify on the spot every point of the description which Bilhana gives 
of that “coquettish embellishment of the bosom of Mount Himilaya;” see Report, 
pp. 4 sqq. 2 

1 See Stikan{hac. iii. 10-24, 68 sqq. 

3 See Zu Kgemendra's Lokaprakasa, in Indische Studien, xviii. pp. 289-412, 

8 See particularly Note H (iv. 495), on the Ka&mir monetary system, $ 10. 

* Compare, e.g., in Prakasa ii, Juinanagara, founded by Zainu-l.'abidin (see 
опат. 1153) ; Alabhadenapura (8110. iv. 318), etc. 
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Section VIL—Twe Nivamara AND MAHATMYAS. 


27. We have already above drawn auention to the faet that 

Kaámir has since early times been pre-emi- 

The Nilamata- y d ry of holy sites and places of 
puràna. nently a country o holy si I 


pilgrimage of all kinds. These objects of 
ancient local worship have always played an important part in the 
historical topography of the Valley and the adjacent mountain regions. 
It is hence no small advantage that there are abundant materials at 
our disposal for the special study of this Topographia sacra of Kaámir. 

The oldest extant text which deals in detail with Kagmirian Tirthas, 
is the Nilamatapurana, This work which Kulhana used as oue of his 
Sonvces,! claims to give the sacred legends regarding the origin of the 
country and the special ordinances which Nila, the lord of Kaśmir 
Nagas, had revealed for the worship and rites to be observed in it. 

It is unecessary to refer here to the legends which are related at the 
commencement of work, and to ‘the rites proclaimed by Nila? which 
together with the former occupy abont two-thirds of the extant text.3 
These parts haye been fully discussed by Prof, | Bühler in his lncid 
analysis of the Nilumata.* The remaining portions, however, deserve 
here special notice as forming,—to use Prof. Bühler's words—“ a real 


mine of information, regarding the sacred places of Kagmir and their 
legends,” 


In the tirst place we tind there a list of the principal Nagas or 
sucred springs of Kagmir (vv. 900-975). This is followed by the in- 
teresting legend regarding the Mahapadma lake, the preseut Volur, 
Which is Supposed to occupy the place of the submerged city of. Candra- 
pura (vy 976-1008).6 The Puràn: then proceeds to an enumeration 
of miscellaneons Tirthas chiefly connected with 
1009-48). To this is attached a very detailed 
Bhitesvaramahatmya, of the leg 
aud sites on Mount 
Mahatmya rel 
only а fragme 


Siva’s worship (vv. 
ассоппі, designated as 
ends connected with the sacred lakes 


Haramukuta (vv. 1049-1148),6 
ating to the Карае: 


nt is found in our ex 


Of a similar 
$vara Tirtha, tho present Kéthér,? 
tant text (vv, 1149-68). The list; of 


! See Rajat, i, 14, 
2 Compare Rajat. i. 178-184, 


з Ni 
i Nilamata, yy, 73068, contain the legends, у. 367-899 the rites 
Sce Report, pp 38 sqq. 


ahove referred to 


% С » 874, and Report, 
Compare below, § 


1 See below, § 119 


р. 10, 
57, and Kajut. notes i, 36, 107, 113, 
„апа Rajat. і, 32 note, 
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Visnu-Tirthas which succeeds it (vv. 1169-1248) is comparatively 
short, as indeed the position of this god is a secondary one in the 
popular worship of Kasmir. 

After a miscellaneous list of sacred i»amzamas or river-confinences, 
Nagas aud lakes (vv. 1249-78) we аге treated to а somewhat more 
detailed synopsis of the chief Tirthas of Kaimir (vv. 1271-1371), 
This is of special interest, because an attempt is made here to describe 
the Tirthas in something like topographical order, and to group with 
them such localities as are visited on the sume pilgrimage. It is thus 
possible to determine, with more certainty than in the case of other 
Tirtha lists, the particular holy sites intended by the author. 

This synopsis starts in the cast with the fountain of the Nilanüga 
(Vérnag), and follows with more or less accuracy the course of the 
Vitastà and its afluents down to the gorge of Varahamila. A short 
Vitastimahatua, describing the origin and miraculous powers of this 
the holiest of Kasmir. rivers (vv. 1371-1404), closes the text of 
Nilamata, sach as it is found in our Manuscripts. 

This text is unfortunately in a very bad condition owing to numer- 
ous lacuna and textual corruptions of all kinds. Prof. Bühler held 
that the Nilamata in its present form could not be older than the 6th 
or 7th century of our era.! It appears tome by no means improbable 
that the text has undergone changes and possibly additions at later 
periods. On the whole, however, the local names found in it bear an 
ancient look and agree closely with the forms used by Kalhana. The 
difference in this respect between the Nilamata and the Mahatmyas, in 
their extant recensions, is very marked and helps to prove the compara- 
tively late date of most of the latter. On the other hand it deserves 
to be noted that without the more systematic and detailed accounts of 
the various Tirthas as found in the Mahatmyas, the identification of 
папу of the sacred places referred to in the Nilamata would probably 
lave been impossible. 

The fact of all extant copies of the work showing praclicaiiy 
ihe same defective text, seems to indicato that the changes and 
additions to which [alluded above, cannot be quite recent. If such 
a revision had been made at a time comparatively near to the date of 
our oldest MS. we could, after the analogy of other instances, expect 
an outwardly far more correct, 2.0. ‘cooked,’ text. The operation here 
suggested was actually performed some thirty years про by the late 
Pandit Sabhibram. Receiving the orders of Maharaja Ranbir Singh t. 


! Compare Report, р. 40. The oldest and best MS. of the Nilunata which 
was able to secure and collate, is dated in the Laukika year 81, This date Judging 
from rho appearance of the MS probably corresponds to д.р, 1705 6. 
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prepare the text of the Nilamata foredition, he *revised' the work with 
scaut respect for its sacred character by filling up the lacuna, expanding 
obscure passages, removing ungrammatical forms, etc. Fortunately 
Prof. Bühler reached Kaémir early enough to learn the origin of this 
“cooked ’ text, and to give due warning as to its true character 
The Nilamata seems thus to have escaped in recent times that 
Process of continual adaptation which, as we shall see, must be assumed 
to have greatly affected all extant Mihatmyas. The reason probably 
is that it could never have been used, like the latter, as a practical 
pilgrims’ manual and itinerary by the Purohitas of the various Tirthas. 
28. Among the texts dealing specially with the sacred sites of 
The Haracarita- Kaámir the Haracaritacintamani can be placed, 
cintamani. perhaps, nearest in date to the Nilamata- 
purana. It is not like the latter and the 
Mahatmyas, an anonymous composition, claiming recognition in the 
wide folds of canonical Purana literature. It owns as its author the poct 
Juyadratha, of the.Kaámnirian family of the Rajauakas, and a brother of 
Jayaratha. The pedigree of the family as given iu Jayaratha's 
Tantralokaviveka, a Saiva treatise, shows that Jayadratha must have lived 


about the end of the 12th or beginning of the 13th century.? 


a Ea work which is written in a simple Kavya style, relates in 
arty- 


NER pwo. Cantos as many legends concerning Siva and his various 
vatàras? Eight of these legends are localized at well-known Kaś- 


pen Tirthas. They give the author ample opportunity of mentioning 
T pos sites of Kaémir directly or indirectly connected with the 
mer. ' 


Tayadratha's detailed exposition helps to fix clearly the form which 


the legends re; E 
€ garding some of the most 1 tK iM E, 
had assumed in the time imm popular of Kaámirian Tirthas 


жайа, vii. О Кел, rapa iced are i, Jvalalingavatàra, iv. Nandirndra- 
"йа, кы == + VilnyeSvara-, Pingalesvara-, Vitasta-, Syayambha- 
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caritacintamani is of great value. Its plain and authentic narrative 
enables us often to trace the numerous modifications which the varions 
local legends as well as the names of the localities connected with 
them have undergone in the extant Mahitmyas. 

29. Reference has already been made above to the numerous texts 

TAS. known as Mahatmyas which we possess of 
The) Mahatmyas- all the more important Tirthas of Kasmir. 
They claim with few exceptions to be extracted from Puranas or 
Paranic collections (Samhitas).! Ordinarily they set forth in detail 
the legends relating to the particular pilgrimage place, the spiritual 
and other benefits to be derived from its visit, and the special rites 
to be gone through by the pilgrims at the various stages of the itinerary. 
The abstract given of the S'aradàmalatmya in Note B; on Rajat. i. 37, 
may serve to indicato the mauner in which these subjects are usually 
treated in the average texts of this class. 

Prof, Bühler was the first to recognize the value of the Mabatmyas 
for a systematic study of the old topography of Kasmir. Among the 
Sanskrit Manuscripts which he*acqnired during his tour in Kagmir, 
there are sixteen distinct texts of this kind? My own search in this 
diveclion, facilitated by successive visits to the various Tirthas them- 
selves, has enabled me to collect altogether fifty-one separate Mahatmya 
texts. The list of my collection which has been given in a supple- 
mentary Note? may be considered fairly to exhaust the present range 
of this literature. 

Tn extent the Mihitmyas vary greatly. By the side of texts like the 
Vilastdmahatmya with its fifteen hundred Slokas, we have legendavies 
of more modest dimensions amounting only to a few dozens of verses. 
Equally marked differences in the matter of age become apparent on 
closer examination. 

Unmistakeable indications prove that many of the Mahatmyas now 
in actual use are of late composition or redaction. Among the texts so 
characterized, the Mahatmyas of some of the most popular pilgrimage 
places, like the Haramukuta lakes, the cave of Amaranatha, léeévara 
(I$?bar), are particularly conspicuous. The indications here referred to 
are furnished chiefly by the local names which in their very form often 
betray a modern origin. This may conveniently be illustrated by a 


1 Most of the KaSmir Mahitmyas allege to be portions of the Bhrhgifasamhita. 
Others claim special authority by representing themselves as parts of the Adi, 
Brahma, Brahmavaivarta, Varaha and Bhavisyat Pur&nas. 

2 See Report, pp. iv. saq. Nos. 48, 51, 52, 55, 62, 75, 82, 84, 99, 100 there quoted 
ag separate texts are only chapters of the Amarangthamahatmya, 

3 See Supplementary Note 44 

ШТ 
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brief analysis ОЁ the most instructive of such names found in the 
Vitastamahatmya. 


This text claims to furnish an account of all the Tirthas along ibs 
course of the holy river and is designated as a portion of the Bhragisa- 
sanità. Notwithstanding this pretended antiquity we find the famous 
Nilanaga introduced to us by the name of Viranága (i. 58; ii. 33). 
This form is wholly unknown to the Nilamata, Rajatarangini or any 
old text. It is nothing but a clumsy rendering of the modern name of 
the village Vérnüg near which this fine spring is situated.! The 
ancient site of Jayavana, mentioned by Bilhana and Kalhana, the pre- 
sent Ze ‘an, is metamorphosed into Yavani (vi 4)3 The village of 
Pandréthan which derives its name from Purünüdhisthüna,9 ‘the old 


capital,’ and bears the latter designation even in S'rivara's Chronicle, 
figures as Padudrstika (! 


), xii. 24. That Maksikasvimin (May?sum) * 
and the Mahasarit (Mar) • Appear as Māyāsīmā and Mari, can after this 
Specimen of fancy nomenclature scarcely surprise us. 

But we must all the same feel somewhat startled when we find that 


this text which claims to be revealed by Siva, refers repeatedly to the 
modern village of Sh 


Gd'pir, at the confluence of the Vitastà and Sind, 
by the name of Sdradapura, Shad'pir, an abbreviation for Shahabuddin- 


pur, was, ав Jonaraja’s Chronicle shows, founded only in the 14th 
century by Sultan Shahübu- 


d-din. Quite on a level with the knowledge 
of old topography here displayed are many other references to loca- 
lities, e.g., the mention of the modern garden Shalimar, a creation of 
the Mughals (Salamara), x 


xi, 39; of the ancient Huskapura as Usah- 
karana? (for Ugkür !), xxix, 103, etc. 


In several cases these fancy renderings of modern local names 
are explained by whimsical etymologies which again in due turn give 
rise to new-fangled legends quite in the style of the old nidanakathas, 

Similar proofs of mod 
Popular Mahatmyas, 
We find in the Hara 
Mountain itself trang 


ern origin can be traced in several other 
though perhaps not with equal frequency. Thus 
mukutagangamahatmya the name of the Sacred 
formed from Haramuku[a into Haramukha (the 

1 The nami 
tioned by Abū- 
һ Бов below, § 105, 


1 Bee Rajat. sii. 99 note and below, § 89; also 6770, iv. 290, 
í See Rajat, iy, 88 note and below, § 99, 
Е rU Mu jii. 839-849 note and below, § 65, 
onar. 409. А popular etymology i 
{ у accepted in 
one European Writer, sees in Shadipir tlie Villa, E of th 
the Vitasta and Sind Rivers! 4 


е Vérnág is probably derived from the name of the Pargana Ver, men. 
l-Fazl, й. p. 370, 


good faith by more than 


e marriage, scil, between 


* 1. 168 note ana below, § 124, 
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present Haramukh), the ancient site of Bhütesvara (Buthssr) so well- 
kuown to the Rajataraigini and all old texts, turned into Bodhesvara, 
cto. In the Amaranathamahatmya of which there is a comparatively 
old copy in the Poona collection, we are also treated to Padrsti as the 
Sanskrit name of Pandrtthan, to Susramanüga (for K&. Susramnüg) 
as the name of the lake where the Naga Susravas of the old legend 
took up his abode? and the like. Examples of local names similarly 
perverted in other Mahatmyas will have to be mentioned passim in 
our account below. 

It is important to note that by the side of texts like those just 
mentioned, there are others which on the whole show close conformity 
with our genuine old sources both in matter of legend and local names. 
And even in the Mahatmyas which in their present form we have 
every reason to consider as recent compositions, there is often abundant 
evidence of the uso of earlier materials and traditions. It will be 
casier to understand the singular discrepancies in the value and charac- 
ter of these texts on examining the peculiar conditions under which 
they have originated. 

30. The Mahitmyas are in the first place hand-books for the 

Purohitas of the particular Tirthas who have 

Origin and purpose tho privilege of taking charge of the pilgrims. 
of Mabatmyas- They serve the priests as chief authorities for 

tho claims they put forth on behalf of the holiness of their Tirtha, 
and for the rewards they promise for its visit. "hoy are also intended 
to support their directions as to the rites to be observed by the pilgrim, 
and the route to be taken by him on the journey. It is usual for the 
Purolitas to recite the Mahatmya for the benefit of their clients in the 
course of the pilgrimage tour. At the same time its contents are 


expounded to them by a free verbal rendering in Kasmiri. 


1 See below, § 57. The kh at the end of the modern name is due to a phonetic 


law of Kaímiri which requires the aspiration of every final tenuis; see J. А. S. B., 


1897, p 188. Е м, 
a od die Rajat. 1. 267 note. The modern K&. form Susramnag is the regular 


phonetic derivative of Susravanaga by which name the lake is designated in tho 


Nilamata, Haracaritacintümnpi, ete. і 
8 Among such the Mahatmya collection known as the Sarvavatára (No. 213 


in my list of MSS.), the Martàndamahatmya (No. 219), the Vijayefvaramáhatmya 
(No. 220), may be particularly mentioned. None of these, however, are now known 
to the local Parohitas, more recent and inferior texta having taken their plnce. 

* Thus e.g., the Mahatmya of the present. Iíebar (Téefnara з seo Rajat. ii. 134) 
shows plainly its very recent origin by calling the Tirtha Téavihara (a garbled 
reproduction of I@bror < lécsvara), and by similar blunders. Yot it knows correctly 
the sacred spring of Suladharé already mentioned by Ksemendra. 
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pati), are as a rule 
the Pujaris, Bhojkis, 
in very low estimati 
their condition was 
their influence and numbers may have been grenter, can be safely con- 
cluded f am more + 


the people to whose kee 


ch the latter have undergone. 
orship is, there is the evidence of eg 
y the route of pilgrimage, but the very site [ 
been changed in comparatively recent times. 
suffice to refer to the detailed account I have 
given of the transfers tha& have taken place in the case of the ancient 
radā? Minor modifications must naturally ae 
more frequent. The visit of a principal Tirtha is Sed y 
coupled with bathings, S raddhas and other sacrificial functions а р 
Series of other Sacred spots. The choice of these subsidiary Places о: 
Worship must from the beginning have depended on local considerations, 
As these changed in the course of time, variations in the pilgrimage 
route must have unavoidably followed. 2 

To bring the text of ihe Mahatmya into accord with these a 
sive changes wag a task which devolved upon the local Purohitas. he 
texts we have discussed above bear, in fact, only too manifestly the traces 


ork. Sound knowledge of Sanskrit and literary culture 
have b 


of their handiwi 
are likely to 


gradually lost eyen amon 


the old local names was 
g th 
country, 


95e maintaining scholarly traditions in the 


1 Compare Rajat. ii, 132 Note a: 
„ii, nd у. 485 в +3 vii. 18 
Compare Notes 4 (Raj САБ 


e 18 899.5 viii, 709, 900 sqq., 939. 
at. i. 35) and B (Rajat. i. 81). 
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31. Another potent cause seems to have co-operated in this vitiation 
of the local nomeuclature of the Mahatmyas. 
I mean © popular etymology.’ We have already 
referred to the tendency displayed throughout 
these tracts of making the names of localities, 
rivers, springs, etc., the starting-point for legendary anecdotes, For men 
of such very scant knowledge of Sanskrit as the than*patis invariably 
are, it was naturally far easier to explain such etymological stories when 
they were based on the modern local names. 

It is undoubtedly this reason which has, e.g., led the compiler of the 
present Haramukutagangàmahütmyo to substitude the name Karanka- 
nudi for the old Kanakavühini. Ву the latter name the stream coming 
from the Haramukuta lakes is designated in all our old texts, as ex- 
plained in my note on Rajat. i. 149-150. By turning Kank®nai, the 
modern derivative of this old name, into Karankanadi, ‘ the skeleton- 
stream,’ the compiler of the Mahatmya gets an occasion to treat his 
readers to a legend likely to appeal to their imagination. "The river 
is supposed to have received this appellation, because Garuda had 
dropped at its Samgama with the Sindhu the skeleton (karanka) of 
the Rsi Dadhici which Indra before had used as his weapon, eto.! 
This story, it is true, is wholly unknown to the Nilamata or any other 
old text. But, on the other hand, it has got the great merit of being 
easily explained and proved to any Kaémiri pilgrim. He cannot fail 
to realize the manifest counection between Karanka and his familiar 
kranz, ‘skeleton.’ 

An exactly similar case of ‘ popular etymology’ has been noticed 
in the analysis of the Saradamabatmya as contained in my Note B 
(1. 87). There the name of the village Sun?-Drang is reproduced as 
SuvarnardhàAgaka and explained by a legend, how the Muni Sandilya 
had at that spot half his body (ardhanguka) turned into gold (suvarna), 
etc. In reality the village name is derived from the old term Югайда, 
* watch-station, by which the place is mentioned by Kalhana.? The 
distinguishing prefix Sun?-, meaning © gold’ in Kagmiri, was given to it, 
because it lay on the route to the old gold-washing settlements in the 
Kisangaüga Valley. 


Popular etymology 
in local names of 
Mahatmyas. 


1 The story is spun ont at great length in Patala iii. of the Haramukutaganga- 
méhatmya, MS. No. 221. 

2 See viii. 2507, 2702. 

For other examples of local names in Mahitmyas metamorphosed for the 
above reason, compare my notes Rajat. vi. 177 (Bhimudvipa in the Màrtindamáh,, ae 
Bum$zn); i. 267 (Sesanaga in the Amareśvaramālı., for the older Susramandya, Sal 
Susravondga) ; Note C, i. 124 (Jyesthesvara, the present Jyéther, turned IS RN 
of Jyestha), eto. 
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It would be easy to-multiply examples showing the strange vicissi- 
tudes to which old topographical names are exposed at the hands of tho 
local Purohita. But the explanations already given will suffice to prove 
that the topographical data found in Mahatmyas can only then be used 


safely when they are critically sifted and supported by our moro reliable 
sources. 


we experience in fixing the exact age of particular 
Even in the case of ap- 
anges may be suspected, 
ay preserve fragments of 
rations I have not, thought 


while again the most recent concoctions m 
genuine tradition? In view of these conside 5 
it safe to crowd my maps with hundreds of names of petty Tirthas 
as found in the Mahatmyas, but have marked only those pilgrimago 
sites the ancient names of which can be established with certaiuty. 


l The difficulty here indicated i 
manuscripts of Mühütmyas seem lo 
birch-bark, i.e., earlier than the 17th c. 


н increased by the fact that no really old 

be preserved in KaSmir. MSS. written on 
entury, are quite unknown at present. Of the 
numerous paper MSS. І have examined, none seem to mo older then two cen- 
turies at the utmost, It is probable that this absence of older copies is due to RE 
rough usage to which Māhātmya MSS. are exposed when carried abovt on the 
Pilgrimage tours, 

?Iam glad that chance gave me an opportunity of gaining some personal ox- 
Perience of the manner in which Mahitmyas are ovcasionally Produced 2 Some ten 
years ago the Purohitag or Bachbattas of the Gan®patyar quarter in ВЯ nied 
vered an ancient Liga from a Mosque and began to erect a small А it дом 
the river Ghat of Мазут. Guided by a local tradition which, as far oe ides, 
may be genuine, they believed this to have been the site of the в a neye 
Vardhamāneśa mentioned already in the Rajatarangini (see note ii. 128). e Ling 
Was re-conseorateq accordingly by this name, " 

Та 1891, when examining A sites in this part of the city, I also visited the 
temple of Vardhaminesa then under construction, The interest I showed in ithe 
old Liñga апа in the tradition Tegarding it, coupled with an appropriate Daksina, 


Soan secured me the confidence o 
T.R, 


agar, I received the visit of my Purohita 


s shrine. Не brought me the draft of the new Māhātmya 


ice in revising it, 
ist chiefly of extract; 


local shrines had received due recogni- 
I did what I сопа to indicate 
utiqairian co-operation does 
© new Mahatmya among the 


This quasi-a 


lave detracted from the Popularity of th 


Bachbattas of Gan®patyar, 
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32. It is a curious fact that among our authorities for the Topogra- 
phia sacra of Каќтіг we must allow a con- 
spicuous place to a Muhammadan writer. It 
is ABÜU-r-Fazr, the minister of Akbar, who in 
the chapter of his Ain-i Akbari dealing with the ‘Sarkar of Kashmir’ 
has left us a very accurate account of many of the holy places in the 
Valley.! Abü-l-Fazl's detailed description of Kasmir is valuable in 
many respects to the historical student. But it is particularly in con- 
nection with our topographical search that we must feel grateful to the 
author for having like his great master “caught some of the enthusiasm 
of the Valley " (Rennell). 

Abü-l-Fazl tells us that “the whole country is regarded as holy 
ground by the Hindu sages." He also refers in general terms to the 
numerous shrines dedicated to the various deities and to the popular 
worship of ‘snakes,’ i.e, the Nagas, “of whom wonderful stories are 
told.” He then proceeds to describe in detail the most notable sites, 
giving among these particular prominence to what Dr. Bernier aptly 
called ‘les merveilles? of the country. 

This account of Abü-l-Fazl represents for us an authentic survey 
of all the Kasmiriad Tirthas that were well-known and popular at the 
end of the 16th century. It serves as a most useful link between 
our older texts dealing with these pilgrimage places and the modern 
tradition, It helps us to check the data of the Mahitmyas in many 
particulars of topographical interest, Abü-l-Fazl's notes have enabled 
me to trace in more than one instance the position of ancient Tirthas 
or particular features regarding them which have since his time been 
wholly forgotten? It cannot be doubted that Abü-l-Fazl's list of 
sacred sites to which we have to refer so freyuently in our subsequent 
notes, was supplied by competent Brahman informants just as his 
abstract of the Sanskrit Chronicles. 


Abü-l-FazPs account 
of Tirthas. 


1 Vol. i. pp. 564-570 in Prof, Blochmann’s edition of the Ain-i Akbari; vol, ii, 
pp. 364-366 in the Bibliotheca Indica translation of the work (Col. H. S, Jarrett), 
Abi-1-Fazl’s account of KaSmir would well deserve a fuller commentary than the 
one which the translator, in the absence of special local studies, was uble to give. 
The account of Mirzi Haidar (in the Tarikh-i R&shidi) and Bernier’s notes conld 
conveniently be discussed on the same occasion. 

2 Compare my notes on JBhedagiri (i. 35), the Saradatirtha (i, 87), the 
Tukgakandga (i. 220); also supplementary note to i. 107. 
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Section VII.— LOCAL TRADITION. 


33. It now remains for us only to indicate bricfly what help 
Cs Surviving tradition offers for the study of 
pow edition of Еа topography of Kasmir. Тһе tradi- 
Si enr ed. tion with which we are here concerned, presents 
itself in two forms, One is the tradition of the ‘learned,’ regarding the 
ancient sites of the country in general, kept up more or less in connec- 
tion with written records. The other is that genuine local tradition 
which is strictly confined in its limits but is kept up equally among 
literate and illiterate of pavtienlar places. 

Among those who represent in Knémir learned ‘tradition of the 
former type there must again be distinguished the few Pandit families 
of Srinagar in which the serious study of Sanskrit Sastras has been 
maintained, and the great host of « Bachbnttas.’ With the latter class 
we have already become Partially acquainted in the course of our 
examination of the Mahatmyas. We have had occasion to note the 
Conspicuous absence of genuine knowledge as regards the ancient 
topography of the country in those texts which form the character- 
istic products of this class’ literary activity. 

- The Purohitas’ knowledge of Sanskrit is ordinarily of the scantiest 
kind, and thew ‘reading’ confined to Mahatmyas and devotional texts 
learned by heart without proper comprehension. Wecan hence scarcely 
expect them to have Preserved genuine traditions regarding those 
historically interesting localities which are mentioned only in the 
Chronicles, Tt ig Only in the matter of those sacred sites, pilgrimage 
е like which form as it were, their own particular profes- 
8, that their testimony can claim special attention, Yet 
imited field the Purohitas’ traditions are, as we have seen, 
Often of a very modern growth, Their statements, therefore, require 
under all circumstances to be tested with critical caution. 

34. ‘Learned’ tradition as represented by the Srinagar Pandits 

Sahibram’s Tīrtha. — f modern times, is best guaged by an er 

sa grahg. amination of what the late Pandit SANIBRAM 
А : (+ 1872) has Specially recorded on the sub- 
Ject of ancient sites, 


sional domain 


Maharaja Ranbir Singh to p 
For thi 
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materials in the various parts of the country. The large work which 
was to be prepared on the basis of these materials, was never completed, 
and of the latter themselves I was able to recover only small portions.! 
But some time before his death Pandit Sahibram had drawn up 
abstracts of the information he had collected under the title of 
Kasmiratirthasamgraha, and of these I have been also able to obtain 
copies. The most detailed and apparently latest recension of this 
Tirthasamgraha is the one contained in No. 61 of Prof. Bühler's col- 
lection of MSS. now at Poona. 

This little work gives a list of numerous Tirthas with brief indica- 
tions of their special features and position, arranged in the topographi- 
cal order of Parganas. It is useful enough as a comprehensive synopsis 
of such sacred sites as were known at the time to local worship. The 
references to many obscure little shrines, Nagas, etc., show that the 
enquiries of Pandit Sahibram’s assistants had been extensive. But the 
work proves at the same time how little help traditional learning in Kagmir 
could offer in our days for the serious study of the old topography of the 
Valley. 

Pandit Sāhibrām’s plan is to indicate each Tirtha’s position by 
mentioning the territorial division in which it is situated, as well as the 
nearest village or other well-known locality. It was undoubtedly the 
learned author's desire to give all local names in their old Sanskrit forms 
as far as they were known to him. Accordingly we find a number of 
localities correctly mentioned by their genuine old designations. But 
unfortunately the number of the latter is truly insignificant when 
compared with those local names which are plainly recognizable as new 
fabrications, as worthless as those already mentioned in connections 
with the topography of the modern Mahatmyas. 

In consideration of the fact that P. Sahibram deserves to be looked 
upon as the best representative of modern Kaémirian scholarship; it is 
only just to illustrate the above remarks by a few examples. I take 
them only from among those local names the genuine forms of which 
сап be easily ascertained from the Rajatarangini. The lake of the 
Naga Suéravas? the present Susram Nag, is named Susramanāga in one 


1 Tbe papers acquired by me refer to some of the north-eastern Parganas 
ontain descriptions (iu Sanskrit) of the various Nagas, Lingas, eto., the 
miraculous stories relating to them, together with the devotional texts which are 
supposed to be used at their worship. Quaint illustrations and maps accompany 
the text. The whole forms a large-sized folio, The critical value of these records 


and с 


is very slight. 
2 Seo Prof. Binner’s Report, pp. 4, 38. 
8 See Rajat. i. 267 note, and below, § 59, 
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recension and Susumnanaga (7) in the other. 
Holada, Laulaha, Khüyasrama are turned on account of their modern 
names Vular, Lolau, Khuy?hom, into the : Rastras’ of Volara, Lalava, 
Khoyahamna, Ban*hal, the old Binasala,! figures as Bhanusala ; Khruy, 
the ancient Кайо? known correctly even to so late a text as the 
Lokaprakasa, as Khrava. The well-known Klionamusa (Khun?moh) 
c of the ancient village Jaya- 
too, as we have seen, in the Mahatmyas, is 
i Капуй, the old Hiranyapura,* is with a 
urned into a foundation of king Ranaditya (!). 
ul@mul) does not escape a 
; though in this case the local Mahatmya, with 
enough to the old name.’ After this, village 

amasrama, Kicaküsrama, as designations of the 
old Huskapura, Ramusa, Кабата can scarcely surprise us.6 Tho 


towns, Villages, Streams, lakes and other topogra- 
phical features (exclusive of Ti 


The old Parganas of 


later Chronicles, This is shown by the elaborate abstracts he had 


Prepared of these Works. Hence the indifferent knowledge of ancient 
topography as displayed in his Tirthasathgraha, must appear аП не 
Yet in reality it is o 


istinct from Tirthas and the like, is confined to а 
ES Жог опе {кезби or. the other, were of 
Thus the capital Pravarapura-Srinagara 
Vijayesvara, Suyyapura, Varühamüla, 
ome other places of importance in the Valley have 
nown by their ancient names. This was probably 


тариа, and g 
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ii. 607, апа 8 105 Below. 
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few other localities again like Jayapura, Damodara’s Udar, Cakrauhara, 
there were well-known popular legends which plainly indicated their 
identity with sites mentioned in the Ràjataraügini. But for the great 
mass of ancient places there were no special reasons of this kind to 
assure a recollection of their old names. It is hence only natural that 
ali genuine knowledge of their identity and earlier history has gradu- 
ally disappeared from the Pandits’ tradition. 

Nothing but systematic enquiry on tho lines of modern historical 
research could help towards a recovery of the knowledge thus lost. 
But such an enquiry could not be expected either from P. Sahibram 
or any other indigenous scholar uninfluenced by Western critical 
methods. 

85. Popular local tradition has fortunately in Kasmir proved far 

p more tenacious than the tradition of the 
¥opular local tradi- learned. I have often derived from it valuable 
Be aid in my local search for particular sites, My 
antiquarian tours have given me ample opportunity to convince myself 
that when collected with caution aud critically sifted, such local tradi- 
tions can safely be accepted as supplements to the topographical infor- 
mation of our written records. In illustration of this statement I may 
refer to the evidence gathered from local tradition in reference to the 
sites of Lohara,! Hastivaija,? Kramavarta,’ Jayapura,* Skandabhavana,’ 
etc. 

In more than one instance it can be shown that local legends which 
Kalhana heard, still cling unchanged to the same sites. As striking 
examples may be mentioned here the legends concerning Dümodara's 
Udar,’ the burned city of King Nara,’ the temple of Pravaresa8 

It cannot be doubted that this tenacity of local tradition in Kagmir 
is due largely to the isolation secured for the country by its alpine 
position. Nothing is more instructive in this respect than a comparison 
with the territories of ancient Gandhàra and Udyàna, or with the Panjab 
plains. These regions so rich in ancient Hindu sites are particularly 
devoid of local traditions connected with them. This fact is easily 
understood if we think of the many and great ethnic changes which 


1 Beo Rajat. Note E (iv. 177), § 15. 
3 See Rajat. note i. 302, and J. A. 8, B., 1895, pp. 979 sq. 

8 Compare Note D (iii. 227) ; J. A, S. B., 1895, pp. 384 sg; also below, § 43, 
4 See note iv. 506 sqq., and below, $ 122. 

6 See Note К (vi. 187). 

6 See note i. 156; below, § 119. 

7 See note i, 202; below, $ 108. 

8 Seo note iii, 350; below, $ 96, 
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have passed over the land. Kaémir, 
throughout its known history has e: 
the breaks of tradition usually conn 

The influence of the 
here also in another dir 
quent isolation tend 
foster conservative h 
most strongly marke 
ascribe to them a gr 


fortunately for antiquarian research, 
scaped such great convulsions and 
ected with them. 

geographical position of Kagmir can be traced 
ection. Mountainous surroundings and conse- 
everywhere in alpine countries to develop and 
abits of life and thought. We find these habits 
din the population of the valley, and may safely 
eat share in the preservation of local traditions. 
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CHAPTER III. 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


бкстїонх I.—PosittoN AND CONFIGURATION or KaAémin VALLEY. 


36. Nature itself when creating the great Valley of Ka£mir and 
its enclosing wall of mountains, seems to have 
assured to this territory not only a distinct 
geographical character but also a historical existence of marked indivi- 
duality. We see both these facts illustrated by the clearly defined 
and constant use of the name which the territory has borne from the 
earliest accessible period. 

This name, Kagmira in its original Sanskrit form, has been used as 
the sole designation of the country throughout its known history. It 
has uniformly been applied both by the inhabitants and by foreignors. 
We can trace back its continued use through an unbroken chain of 
documents for more than twenty-three centuries, while the name itself 
undoubtedly is far more ancient. Yet notwithstanding this long history 
the current form of the name down to the present day has changed but 
slightly in the country itself and scarcely at all outside it. 

The Sanskrit Kafmira still lives as KaSmir (in Persian spelling 
Kashmir) all through. {ndia and wherever to the West the fame of the 
Valley has spread. In the language of the inhabitants themselves the 
name is now pronounced as Kasīr.l This form is the direct phonetic 
derivative of Kasmir, with regular loss of the final vowel and assimila- 


The name Kaámira. 


1 The adjective Ka’éur * Kasmirian? corresponds to Skr, Kéémira. The и of the 
last syllable is probably due to the v of an intermediate form * Kasvira; see below. 
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tion of m to the preceding sibilant. With reference to a phonetic rule, 
prevalent through all Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, which favours the change 
of medial Skr, m into 2,1 we are led to assume an intermediate Prakrit 
form * Kaívir[a]. In support of this we may point to the striking 


analogy of the Ka£mir local name Süngas which, as shown in my note on 
Rajat. i. 100, goes back through an older recorded form Svangas to 
* Smaigasa, the Батаћдазӣ of the Chronicle. It has already been 
shown above that we have to recognize in this *Kasvira the original 
Prakrit form which Ptolemy’s Кістера, Кастерќа (pronounced Kaspira, 
Kaspiria) are intended to transcribe. 

Linguistic science can furnish no clue to the origin of the name 


1 Kasmira, nor oven analyze its formation.’ 
Etymologies of This fact, however, has not saved tho name 
from being subjected to various etymological 
guesses which for curiosity’s sake may receive here a passing notice. 
It must be held to the credit of Ka$mirian Sanskrit authors that their 
extant Writings are wholly innocent of this display of etymological fancy. 

No less illustrious a person than the Emperor Babar opens the list. 
His Suggestion was that the name may be derived from the hill-tribe 
‘ Kas’ living in the neighbourhood of Kasmír We easily recognize 
here the reference to the Khagas of the lower hills. Their name, 
however, in its true form has, of course, no connection with Kaámir. 
Another etymology, first traceable in the Haidar Malik’s Chronicle and 
hence reproduced by other Muhammadan writers,® derives the first part 
of the name from * Kashap,’ 4.e., Kasyapa, and the second cither from 

1 Compare Dr, Griznson’s remarks, Z, D. M. G., 1. p. 16. 

2 Bee above, $5. 

8 If the Unadisitra, 
latter would have to bo 
айса] system, 


4 Seo Memoirs of Bi 
aber, 

of the text adds that mir Af 

Proves upon thig etymolog 


472, Kafer mut ca is to be applied to the word Kaémira, tho 
dissolved into kaé-m-ira according to the traditional gram- 


nifies mountain, ERSKINE, Introduction, p. xxvii., im- 

Сави y by extending it to Kashgar, the Casia regio ana 

HS ontes of Ptolemy, Rırrer, Erdkunde, ii. p. 1127, from whom І take this 

the d not unjustly queries why the learned editor should have stopped short of 
Bebe us uid and other equally manifest affinities. ч 

the Ain; eS, Skates still seriously in a note of the latest translation of 
Regard, Н. p, 881, 

b E PRN and habitation of the KAafas, compare Rajat, i, 3177 note, 


^ ntroduced е D 
Hai Y ed to the European reader by TIEFFENTHALER’S extract 
V Indo, os Malik’g Chronicle R 7 


ето (1789) € compare Description historique et géographique de 

Essay, P. 94, for a eimilar ) i. P 79 (also р. 89asto source). Compare also WILSON, 

2" RAS ua Clerical PEU Nae Wagi'at-i Kashmir of Muhammad ‘Agim ; hero 
T for ую CAS. 


transl. by Leyden and Erskine, р. 313. А Porsian MS. : 1 
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Kg. mar, ie, Skr. matha ‘habitation,’ or a word mir, supposed to mean 
* mountain.’ 1 

It was, perhaps, a belief that this whimsical etymology represonted 
some local tradition, which induced even so great a scholar as Burnouf 
to risk the conjectural explanation of Kaémira as * Kasyapamira, i.e. 
‘the sea of Каќуара.'2 There is neither linguistic nor any other 
evidence to support this conjecture. It would hence scarcely have been 
necessary to refer to it had it not on the authority of a great namo 
found its way also into numerous works of a more general character.$ 

37. Just ав the name Kasmir has practically remained unchanged 
through the course of so many centuries, so 
also has the territorial extent of the country 
which it designated. This has always been 
confined to the great valley drained by tho headwaters of the Vitasta 
and to the inner slopes of the ring of mountains that surround it, 

The natural limits of the territory here indicated are so sharply 
marked that we have no difficulty in tracing them through all our 
historical records, whether indigenous or foreign. Hiuen Tsiang, 
Ou-k'ong and Albériini’s accounts, as we have seen, show them clearly 
enough. Kalhana's and his successors’ Chronicles prove still more in 
detail that the Kasmiv of Kasmivian tradition never extended materi- 
ally beyond the summit-ridges of those great ranges which encircle and 
protect the Valley. 

A detailed description of the geographical position of Kagmir does 
not come within the scope of this paper. Noris it needed since there is 
an abundant modern literature dealing with the various aspects of the 
geography of the country. For an accurate and comprehensive account 
I may refer to the corresponding portion of Mr. Drew’s ‘work and to the 
graphic’ chapter which Mn. LAWRENCE devotes to the description of the 
Valley Tt will, however, be useful to allude here briefly to some of 
the characteristic features in the configuration of the country which 
have an important bearing on its ancient topography. 

Kaémir owes its historical unity and isolation to the same facts 
which give to its geographical position a distinct and in some respects 


Extent and position 
of Кабшіг. 


1 Tho Ké, word mar < Skr. mafia, is in common use in the country as tho 
designation of Sarais, shelter-huts on passes, etc. Mir might have been connected by 
Haidar Malik's Pandit informants with the name of Mount Meru or with mira, 
menning according to a Kosa parvataikadeéa, вее В. R., в. у. 

2 Compare his note in HUMBOLDT, L/ Asie centrale, i. p. 92. 

8 See, c.g., Lassen, Ind, Alt, i. p. 54 note; McOnINDLE, Ancient India as des- 
cribed by Ptolemy, p. 108; V. ре Sr. Martin, Мет. де V Acad, des Inscript, Sav, 
E'irang., V., ii. p. 88; K1EPERT, Alte Зант: 1878, р. 36. 

48 | Drew, The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, 1876, С er 
wW, ЕТТ of Kasmir, 1895, pp. 12-899, ' hapters viii,-x,; 
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almost unique character. We have here a fertile plain embedded among 
high mountain rangos, a single valley large enough to form a kingdom 
for itself and capable of supporting a highly developed civilization. 
Its height above the sea, nowhere less than 5000 feet, aud its peculiar 
position assure to it a climate equally free from the heat of India and 
the rigours of cold, peculiar to the higher mountain regions in the north 
and east. В 

Тһе form of Ње country has been justly likened to а great irregular 
oval, consisting of a similarly shaped level vale in the contro and 
а ring of mountains around it. The low and more or less flat part 
of the country measures about 84 miles in length, from south-east to 
north-west, while its width varies from 20 to 25 miles. The area com- 
prised in this part has been estimated at 1800 or 1900 square miles.! 
Around this great plain rise mountain ranges which enclose it in an 
almost unbroken ring. Their summit lines are everywhere but for a 
short distance at the southernmost point of the oval, more than 10,000 
feet above the sea. For the greatest part they rise above 13,000 feet, 
while the peaks crowning them tower up to altitudes close on 18,000 
feet. Reckoned from the summit lines of these ranges, the length of 
the irregular oval enclosed by them is about 116 miles, with a varying 
width from 40 to 75 miles. The whole area within these mountain 
boundaries may be estimated at about 3,900 square miles. 

The slopes of the mountains descending towards the central plain 
are drained by numerous rivers and streams all of which join the 
Vitasta within the Kagmir plain. The side-valleys in which these 
tributaries flow, add much ground to the cultivated area of the country 
Several of them being of considerable length and width. But even 
the higher zones of the mountain-slopes where cultivation ceases, add 
their share to the economical wealth of the country. They are clothed 
with a belt of magnificent forests, and above this extend rich alpine 
pastures, close up to the line of perpetual snow. 

In the great mountain-chain which encircles the country, there is 
ee narrow gap left, near to. the north-west end of the Valley. 
re . uS after uniting the whole drainage of Kasmir flows 
529 Ds е erue of Baramila (Varahamila) on its course towards the 
UMS Xe we of nearly 200 miles further this course lies through 
сези таат which forms a sort of natural gate to Kagmir, 
Débit ds шыда: 55 the old political frontier of Kasmir extending 
below tho om in NS d described. For about 50 miles 
in Hindu times as an peas fs uod с ME 

10, E frontier tract of Kagmir.® 
траге Drew, Ji 


2 Bee below § 53 7 P. 162, for this and subsequent statements. 
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38. The general configuration of the country here indicated in 

B its broadest outlines may be held to account 

Legend of Satisaras. for the ancient legend which represents 

Kasmir to have been originally a lake. This legend is mentioned by 

Kalhana in the Introduction of his Chronicle and is related at great 
length in the Nilamata.! 

According to this earliest traditional account the lake called 
Satisaras, ‘the lake of Sati (Durgà), occupied the place of Каќтіг 
from the beginning of the Kalpa. In the period of the seventh Manu 
the demon Jalodbhava (*water-born °) who resided in this lake, caused 
great distress to all neighbouring countries by his devastations. The 
Muni Ka£yapa, the father of all Nagas, while engaged in a pilgrimage 
to tho Lirthas in the north of India, heard of the cause of this distress 
from his son Nila, the king of ће Kasmir Nagas. The sage thereupon 
promised to punish the evil-doer and proceeded to the seat of Brahman 
to implore bis and the other gods’, help for the purpose, His prayer 
was granted. I'he whole host of gods by Brahman’s command started 
for Sutisaras and took up their position on the lofty peaks of tho 
Naubandhana Tirtha above the lake Kramasaras (Kons?r Nag). The 
demon who was invincible in his own element, refused to come forth 
from the lake. Visnu thereupon called upon his brother Balabhadra 
to drain the lake. This he effected by piercing the mountains with his 
weapon, the ploughshare. When the lake had become dry, Jalodbhava 
was attacked by Visnu and after a fierce combat slain with the god's 
war-disc. 

Kagyapa then sottlod the land of Kaémir which bad thus been pro- 
duced. The gods took up their abodes in it as well as the Nagas, while 
tho various goddesses adorned the land in tho shape of rivers. At first 
men dwelt in it for six mouths only in the year. This was owing to a 
curse of Kagyapa, who angered by the Nagas had condemned dips io 
dwell for the other six months together with the Pisacas. Accordingly 
mon left Kagmir for the six months of winter and returned annually in 
Сайга when the Pigicas withdrew. Ultimately after four pari pod 
Passed, the Brahman Candradeva through the Nilanaga’s favour acquired 
a numbor of rites which freed the country from the Piśācas and exces- 
sive cold. Hencoforth Kagmir became inhabitable throughout the year. 

The legend of the desiccation of the lake is alluded to also by 
Ніцоп Tsiang, though in another, 


Buddhistic form? Its main features 
i zm S 
as related in tho Nilamuta, live to this day iu popular tradition. They 


937. A detailed extract of tho Nila- 


1 Soo Rajut. i. 25-27; Nilamata, vv. 26- Sith 


matw’s story has been given by Prof. BÖLER, Report, 
2 Bec Si-yu-ki, transl. Deal, i. p. 149. 
Дра 
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are also reproduced in all Muhammadan abstracts of the Chronicle.! 
From Haidar Malik’s Tarikh the legend became known to Dr. Bernier 
who prefaces with it his description of the * Paradis terrestre des Indes.’ ® 
Tt has since found its way into almost every European account of 
Kasmir. 
It is probable that this legend haa much to do with drawing from 
f the first the attention of European travellers 
Pepe ЫШ to certain physical facts apparently supporting 
the belief that Kaśmīr was in comparatively 
Jate geological times wholly or in great part occupied by a vast lake. 
But few seem to ħave recognized so clearly as the late Mr. Drew, the truo 
elation between the legend and the above facts. I cannot put his view 
which from a critical point of view appears to be self-evident, more 
clearly than by quoting his words: “The traditions of the natives— 
traditions that can be historically traced as having existed for ages — tend 
in the same direction, [viz., of the Vale having been occupied by a lake,] 
aud these have usually been considered to corroborate the conclusions 
drawn from the observed phenomena. Agreeing, as I do, with the con- 
clusion, I cannot count the traditions as perceptibly strengthening it ; 
I havo little doubt that they themselves originated in the same physical 
evidence that later travellers have examined.”8 

The geological observations upon which modern scientific enquirers 
like Mr. Drew and Colonel Godwin Austin, have based their belief as 
to the former existence of a great lake, are mainly concerned with tho 
undoubted ‘lacustrine deposits’ found in the so-called Udars or Karawa 
plateaus to be noticed below. Bat it seems to me very doubtful whether 
We can reasonably credit the carly Kaámirians with a correct sciontific 
interpretation of such geological records. It appears far more probable 
that the legend was suggosted by an observation of the general form of 
the valley and by a kind of natural inference from the historical changes 
in the country’s hydrography. 

We shall sce below that great drainage operations took place at 
various periods of the country’s history which extended the cultivated 
oe oud reduced the area covered by lakes and marshes. То any ono, 
ле geology, but acquainted with the lattor fact, the 
ai e otim dr originally covering the whole Valley might natur- 
Co t ^c Я S yowa be enough for huu to stand оп a hill-side 
adjoining marsh te Volur, to look down on the great lake and tho 

T cs, and to glance then beyond towards that narrow gorgo 
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ль иб ji. p. 380; Wirsox, Essay, p. 93. 

Ц E] E ravels į Т { | 
Une 24 a in the Mogul Empire, ed, Constable, р. 393. 
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of Bāramūla where the mountains scarcely scem to leave an opening. 
Tt is necessary to bear in mind here the singular flights of Hindu imngin- 
ation as displayed in the Puranas, Mahatmyas and similar texts. Those 
acquainted with them, will, I think, be ready to allow that tho fact of 
that remarkable gorge being the single exit for the drainage of the 
country, might alonc have sufliced as a starting-point for the legend. 

In respect of the geological theory above referred to it may yet 
be mentioned that in the opinion of a recent authority “ even the pre- 
sence of truc lacustrine deposits does not prove that the whole of tho 
Kaémir lake basin was over occupicd by a lake.” 1 At the present day 
truc lacustrine deposits are still being formed in the hollows of the rock 
basin represented by the lakes of the north-west portion of the Valley. 
Tt is held probable “ that the conditions have been muck the same as at 
present, throughout the geological history of the Kagmir Valley,” only a 
minor area of the latter having at various periods been occupied by lakes. 

Whatever view may ultimately recommend itsclf to geologists, it is 
certain that the lacustrine deposits of Kasmir, though of no remoto date, 
speaking by a geological standard, are far older than any monuments 
of man that have yet been discovered.? Mr. Drew was undoubtedly 
right in denying the existence of lacustrine deposits round any known 
ancient buildings or other works of man in the Valley. 

39. None of the natural features of Kasmir geography have had 

a more direct bearing on the history of the 

Ka$mir defended by country than the great mountain-barviers 
its mountains. z = 

that surround it. They may hence rightly 


claim onr first consideration. 
The importance of the mountains as the country’s great protecting 


wall has at all times been duly recognized both by the inhabitants and 
foreign observers. Since an early time Kagmirians have. been wont to 
prido themselves on their country’s immunity from foreign invasion, a 
feeling justified only by the strength of these natural defences. We 
find it alluded to by Kalhana who speaks of Kasmir as unconquerable 
by the force of soldiers and of the protection afforded by its mountain 
walls. The fecling is very clearly reflected in all foreign records. We 
have already seen what special notice is taken by Hiuen Tsiang and 
Ou-k’ong of the mountains enclosing the kingdom and of the difficulty 
of the passes leading through them. The statements of the carly Arab 
quoted by Mr, LAWRENCE, 


1 See Orpnaw's Manual of Indian Geologu (1893), 


Valley, p. 50. 
2 Sco Drew, Jummoo, pp. 207 sd. 
8 See Rajat. i. 31, 39. 
* Compare above, §§ 9, 11. 
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geographers brief as they are, lay due stress on the inaccessible cha- 
racter of the mountains, Alberüni does tlie same and shows us besides 
the anxious care taken in old days to maintaiu this natural streugth of 
the country by keeping strict watch over the passes. 

Even when Ka£mir had sutfered a partial conquest from the north 
and had become Muhammadanized, the belief in the invincibility of 
its bulwarks continued as strong as before. Thus Sharifa-d-din, the 
historian of T'imür, writing apparently from materials collected during 
the great conqueror's passage through the Panjab Kohistán (cire. A.D. 
1897), says of Kagmir: “ This country is protected naturally by its 
mountains on every side, so that the inhabitants, without the trouble 
of fortifying themselves, aro safe from the attacks of enemies.” ‘The 


subsequent account of the routes into Kasmir and other exact details 
Suggest that the author of the Zafarnüma had access to genuine 
Kaémirian information? 


40. It is this defensive character of the mountain ranges to which 
we owe most of our detailed information 
pastel stations од regarding their ancient topography. We have 
j already in connection with the accounts of 
Alberüni and the Chinese pilgrims had occasion to note the system of 
frontier watch-stations by which a careful guard was kept on the passes 
leading through the mountains. These fortified posts and the passes they 
guarded, play an important part in the narrative of Kalhana and his 
Successors. Asmosbof the Chronicle's references to Kagmir orography are 
directly connected with these watch-stations it will be useful to premise 
here a few general remarks regarding their character and purpose.$ 
The small forts which since ancient times closed all regularly used 
Passes leading into the Valley, are designated in the Chronicles by the 
word dvāra ‘gate? or by tho more specific terms dranga ш 
Numerous passages show that they- served at the same time the 
Батровев (of defence, customs and police administration. They Np 
garrisoned by troops under special commanders, designated as drangesa 
анара. The control over all ево frontier stations and the 
ошап of the ‘Marches’ : ted in Hindu times in one 
high state officer, generally was veste 


, 
ith st known by the title of dvàrapati, ‘lord of the Gate, 
9r equivalent terms.+ 

à Seo Above, § 8 12, 14, 
by N уш from Sh: CU cM гы. 
5 For Sei сова, P- 432; compare also Ritter, Asien, ii, pp. 1122, sq. 
1895, pp. ago 819.5 Rajat diis regarding these stations’ see my notes, J, A. 8. В, 
A ; 227 
Compute Вајц, note v, ju d W 
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The organization of the system was somewhat changed in Muham- 
madan times when the guarding of the several routes through the 
mountains was entrusted to feudal chiefs known as Maliks (Skr. ma@rgega).! 
These held hereditary charge of specific passes and enjoyed certain privi- 
leges in return for this duty. In other respects the system underwent 
scarcely any change. The fortified posts with their small garrisons 
survived on all important routes almost to our own days being known as 
rahdari in the official Persian? 

It may be noted that apart from their character as military 

defences against foreign inroads the Draügas were also in another 
respect true ‘gates’ to the country. Nobody was allowed to pass 
outside them coming from the Valley without a special permit or pass. 
The system thus provided an important check on unauthorized emi- 
gration which was withdrawn only after the last Kasmir famine 
(1878).8 : 
In order to appreciate fully the importance of these frontier watch- 
stations it should be remembered that the mountain regions immediately 
outside Kaámir were almost in every direction held by turbulent hill- 
tribes. То the hardy Dards (Darod) in the north and the restless 
Khakhas (haga) in the south and west the rich Kasmir with its weak 
population has always appeared us atempting prey. The last inroad of 
plundering Khakhas occurred not more than half a century ago and will 
not soon be forgotten.* At the same time it is certain that the valour 
of these hardy mountain clans on the confines of Kasmir has at all times 
contributed greatly to the natural strength of the mountain defences, 
Without this protective belt the latter themselves would scarcely havo 
remained so long proof against foreign invasion. 


LA detailed and interesting account of the Maliks and the routes held by 
them is given by Baron HÜGEL, Kaschmir, ii., рр, 167 sqq. 5 i., p. 347. 

2 Seo J. A. 8. B, 1895, p. 385; also below, 8 49, 52. 

3 For an early reference to this system of passports at the Dvaras, вее опат. 
354, For a description of the cruel exactions often connected with * Rahdari,’ 
1 have never been able to visit the sites of the 


compare Lawrence, Valley, p. 215. Y 
thont thinking of the scenes of human 


old watch-stations at the several passes wi ) 
suffering they must have witnessed for centuries. 
4 Compare Rajat. і. 317 note. 
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Section 1.—Tne Pin Paygsir, Rance. 


41. In order to understand correctly the data relating to the au- 
cient topography of the mountains aronnd 
Каті’, it is necessary to acquaint ourselves 
with their actual configuration and character. In the following account 
it will be possible only to indicate the most prominent features of this 
Mountain system, and those directly connected with the historical 
data under discussion. For detailed information on Kagmir orography 
a reference to the lucid and instructive account in Mr. Drew’s work 
may be specially recommended.! 

The mountain ring enclosing Kagmir is divided into threo main 
ranges. Ono of these, usually designated as the Pir Pantsal Range, 
forms the boundary of the Kagmir Valley to the sonth and sonthwest. 
Tt may be considered to begin from the sonthernmost part of the 
Valley where the Ban*hal Pass, 9200 feet aboro the sea, marks the 
lowest depression in the chain of mountains. Aftor running for about 
35 miles from east to west the range turns to the north-northwest. 
In this direction it continues for about fifty miles more, and after attain- 
ing its greatest elevation in the Tatakiti Peak (15,524. feet above the 
sea), gradually descends towards tho Valley of the Vitasta, All im- 
portant old routes towards the Panjab cross this great mountain barrier, 
and this circumstance enables us to trace some interesting information 
regarding its ancient topography. 

The Ban*hal Pass at the eastern extremity of the range must owing 

е to its small elevation have always been а соп- 

Bir Еаг рогнов о? venient route of communication towards tho 

Р Upper Cinab Valley and the eastern of tho 

Panjab hillstates, It takes its modern name from a village at the south 
foot of the pass which itself is mentioned in Kalhana’s Chronicle by the 
бате Of BANASILA3 The castle of Banasala was in Kalhnna's own timo 
the scene of 9 memorable siege (A.D. 1130) in which the pretender 
Bhiks&cara was captured and killed. Coming from the Cinab Valley 
he had entered Visalata® the hill district immediately sonth of the 
Ban*hal Pass With the view to an invasion of Kagmir. As his move- 


Kasmir orography. 


1 See Jummoo, pp. 192-206, 
of чы ке 3 уш. 1665 sqq. and note. Bānāhāl is the direct phonetic derivative 
S Seo Bear anh Ske. being rowalarly changed into h ia Кабаш, 
eo Rajat. viii, 177. The name of Visalata is probably preserved in that of 


the riv. са».  Visalata 
E er Bichlarz, Visalát& more than once sorved as a safe retreat for Kagmirian 
refugeeg ; comp. Rajat, viii, 177. 697, 1074, 


ment foll i о 
n PME ERE of the winter, he could not havo selected 
the Pir Panteal E The Ban*hal Pass is the only ono across 
stopped by Рн i S dee on soni communication is never entirely 
ethnographic = a Kalhana’s narrative shows that the political and 
SINE ds quests afi Ka£mir ran here as elsewhere on the water- 
visible wp ү or the castle of Banagila, though.so near as to bo 
3 Khnén oliver | m the top of the pass (sarhkata), was already held by 
Pr i 
Snowy Me deer from Ban*hal we come to a group of threo 
summits cise ue ung above 15,000 feet. With their bold pyramidal 
^S seen from th ee conspicuous objects in the panorama of the range 
from Which SA. alloy? Kagmir tradition locates on them the seats 
related, nee rat Siva and Brahman, according to the legend already 
Most and higl alodbhava and desiccated the Satisaras. The western- 
Navnaypuang ! hest of these peaks (15,523 feet) forms the famous 
NA Tirtha. According to the legend related in the Nilamata 


апа other 
; her texts and connected with the Indian deluge story, Visnu in 
hip (nau) into which 


!8 fis Xj 
opem had bound to this peak the в 
truction,s Runs herself to save tho sveds of the beings from des- 
Mountain 1 = the foot of this peak and to the northwest of it, lies a 
эту] e over two miles long known now 45 Konsr Nag, the 
supposed » or Kramasüra of tho Nilamata and Mahatmyas.* It is 
of the Na ре» a footstep (krama) of Visnu. and is the proper object 
AES 5 ndhana pilgrimage. 
Dy a pass miles straight to the west of this lak 
S, over 14,000 feet high, known now by 
ight line connects 


Bag; 
udit, WEARS 2 J 
Tinagne wi эз on a route which in an almost stra 
4 and dow with Aline and Bialkot i the Panjab plain. Running np 
its gl wn high ridges it is adapted only for foot traffic, but owing to 
Si A lortness was former-y t favourite route with Kagmiris.® The name 
iduu is given to the pass from the first village reached by it on the 


] 
1599. 
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Dee — 


o, the range is crossed 
the name of Sidaw or 


l Rajat. viii. 167-4, 1683. Samkata is the rogular term for ‘pass.’ 
1, perhaps а corruption for Brahmafikhara 


3 Marked on maps аз ‘Brama Sako 


Survavatara iii. 4, 12; 


Brahman’s peak? 
8 Seo Nilamata, 33 sqq-; Haracar. iv. 27 Sit. i. 474 E 
v. 43, etc 
4 Sco 8770. i 482 o,f where а visit or Sultin Zainu-l-'bidin to this Јако is 
passim : Sarvavarara 


related at length; Nélamata, 121, 1272; Naubandhanamahatinya, 
jii. 105 v. 174, oto. 

S According to Drew, Jummoo, P- 
tho Sidan routo is reckoned at 129 mile: 


| 

| 

| Tho namo Ваай is given to the pass 
Rajat. vi 318. 


524, the distance from Jammu to Srinagar by 
s vhile vid tho Ban®hal it is 177 miles, 
from the hill-district adjoming it on the 


sonth; compare my note 


, P 
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east bank of a great river, ie. the Vitastā, 12 or 13 li long from aa 
to south and 4 or 5 li broad from east to west. About 10 li to F 
south-east of this, “ the new city,” the pilgrim notices a Buddhist More 
which lay between a high mountain on the north and the site o 
ity’ on the south. А 
i Te the merit of General Cunningham to have first Sean ne 
the situation here indicated for the new capital of Hiuen Tsiang’s Mo 
corresponds exactly to that of the modern Srinagar.! A glance s i 
map shows that the position and dimensions ascribed by Hiuen us 
to the new city apply closely to that part of Srinagar which MAD 
the right or eastern riverbank, and which, as we shall see, forms ae 
older portion of the city. The two and a half miles represented by a 
12 or 13 li of the Chinse measurement, agreo accurately with the leng e 
of the city within its ancient limits along the eastern bank of the Vitasta. 
The estimate of its breadth at somewhat less than one mile (4 or 5 В) 
is equally correct, д 
89. The position of « the old city’ is marked by the present Maes 
&n&dhisthz, of Pandréthan which derives its name fro 
Puranadhisthana. the appellation PUrĀŅĀDHIŞTHĀNA, meaning s the 
he sonth-east of Srinagar just as Hiuen Tsiang 
Says, at the south foot of a mountain spur which rises with bold slopes 
to a height of abont 3000 feet above the village. Measured from the 
nearest point of old Srinagar, the distance to the presumptive site of 


the monastery between Pandréthan and the steep hill-side is exactly two 
miles or 10 li. 


Old Capital’ Tt lies to + 


is so closely vonnected with that of 
Acqnaint ourselves first with the 
The name of Purayapmgrnana meets us first in 


Pravarefvaya At the b 
Meruvardhana built at Р; 
own name, This has p 


1 Gen, Counninenaw’s identification was first 
architecture of 1. 


indicated in his paper on the 
J. A. 8. В, 1848 


P. 283. For a fuller account, see 


8 Bee у, 267 note, also for descriptions of the temple, 
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Even in Kalhana’s own time pious foundations are recorded at this 
ancient site. 

The identity of Pándréthan with the site named in the Chronicle 
as ` Ње Old Capital’ is proved by ample evidence. Jt is indicated in 
the old gloss on Rajat. v. 267 and is still known to Pandit tradition. 
Sri vara in describing the flight of some troops which had been defeated 
in Srinagar and were retiring along the Vitasta to the east, speaks of 
the road from the Samudramatha (Sud*rmar on the right bank of the 
river near the second bridge) to Pürvüdhisthana аз covered with the 
corpses of the slain.! It is clear that by the latter designation which 
SE means 'the Old Capital, he refers to our present Pandréthan. 

his name itself is the direct phonetic derivative of Puranadhisthana? 

90. General Cunninghum has assumed that ‘the Old Capital’ 

д z _ marked by the site of Pandréthan was in 
Авока?в Srinagari. reality the ancient S'RINAGARI which Kalhana 

y the great Asoka. His assumption 
was based on another passage of the Chronicle which mentions the 
foundation of the shrine of J yestharudra at Srinagari by Jalauka, the 
son of Agoka. General Cunningham thought he could recognize this 
shrine in the extant temple on the top of the Takht-i Sulaiman hill, 
below which at a distance of about one and a half miles Pandréthan 
is situated. 

I have shown in my note on the passage that no reliance can be 
placed on the alleged tradition which General Cunningham had adduced. 
as the sole proof of his location of the shrine. Yet at the same time 
the evidence recorded by me proves that Jyestharudra must have been 
worshipped either on the hill itself or in its close vicinity. Accordingly 


Agoka’s Srinagari may safely be looked for in the same neighbourhood. 
Our present data do not allow us to decide with absolute certainty 
whether its site was at Pandréthan or elsewhere. But there are at 
least sufficient indicatio | Cunningham’s view appear 


ns to make Genera 
very tempting and probable. 


mentions as the capital founded b; 


1 See Siiv. iv. 200. ‚ ; ae 
kr. Ритапа is prant told’; this forms, with assimilation 


з The К. derivative of S 

of the initial double consonant, the first part, Pan-, of the modern name. The elision 
of the second @ in the assumed intermediary form * p[u]ran[a]déthan is accounted 
for by the influence of the stress accent which lies on ihe second syllable of the 
modern name. The development of the combination nd into ndr is paralleled by 
similar cases in other Indo-Aryan Vernaculars ; Comp: Dr. GRIERSON, Phonology of 
Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, Z.D.M.G., l. P- 37, § 115. The nazalisation of ё may hod: 
recent date, as the old gloss of Аз on Rajat. у. 267 shows the name as Pamydrthan, 


i. е. Panidrethan. 
3 See Note C, i. 124. 
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Kasmir side. It is by this name, in its original form SippnararmA, 
that the pass is mentioned in Kalhana’s Chronicle as the route chosen 
for a pretender’s irruption in Sussala’s reign.! 

A snowy peak close to the west of the pass of Siddhapatha marks 
the point where the main range changes its direction towards north- 
northwest, From the same point there branches off in a westerly 
direction the lower Ratan Pir Range to which we shall have to refer 
below. Beyond this lie tie passes of Rüpri and Darhal, both above 
13,000 feet in height. They are not distinctly named in the Chronicles. 
But as they give most direct access to Rajauri, the ancient Rajapuri, and 
are crossed without much trouble daring the summer months they are 
likely to have been used from au early time. Near the Darhal Pass 
lies the Nandan Sar, one of the numerous tarns which along this portion 
of the chain mark the rock-grouud beds of old glaciers. It is probably 
the Nandana Naga of the Nilamata. 

42. About five miles due north of the Nandan Sar we reach the 

z 5 lowest dip in the central part of the whole 

CU GIN MUS range. Itis marked by the pass known as 
Pir Pantsal, 11,400 feet high. The route which crosses it has from 
early days to the present time been the most frequented line of com- 
munication from Kaémir to the central part of the Panjab. The 
frequent references which the Chronicles make to this route, permit us 
to follow it with accuracy from the point where it enters the mountains. 
This isin the valley of the Rembyár* River (Ramany@favz), a little 
below the village of Hiirtpor. 

This place, the ancient Y ÜnAPURA, is often referred to as the entranco 
station for those reaching Kagmir from Rajapuri and the neighbouring 
places, or vice versd as the point of depnrture for those travelling in the 
Opposite direction? S'ürapura was founded by Stra, the minister of 
Avantivarman, in the 9th century evidently with the intention of Бана 
lishing a Convenient emporium on this important trade-route. PX 
transferred to this locality the watch-station (dranga) of the pass. p 
Site, ав I have shown in my Notes on the Ancient Topography of the Pir 
Pantsāl Routes can still be traced at the place known as Шам Darwāza 
(‘the gate of God’), a short distance above the village. We find the 


1 See Rajat, viii. 657. In tho Chronicles of Srivara and his successors the tract 


about Sidan ів repeatedly referred to as Siddhddeéa, an evident adaptation of the 
Ks, form of the name. 


2 See Rajat. iii. 227, Note D, § 1. 
8 Compare Rajat. v. 89 note, 
* See J. A. 8. B., 1895, p. 385. 


3 This paper should be compared for all dctails 
regarding the other sites along this r 


оше, 
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commanders of tliis frontier-station more than once engaged in military 
operations against intendiug invaders from the other side of the moun- 
tains. 
Ascending the valley of the Rembyar? or Ramanyatavi for about 
7 miles we reach the point where the streams coming from the Pir 
Pantsal aud Rüpri Passes unite. In the angle formed by them rises 
а steep rocky hillock which bears on its top a small ruined fort 
known as Kamelankath. These ruins probably go back only to the 
time of ‘Ata Muhammad Khan,’ the Afghan Governor of Kaégmir, 
who, about 1812, fovtifiee thc Pir Pantsal Route against the Sikh 
invasion then.threatening. Bnt I have proved in the above-quoted 
paper that they mark the original position of the ancient watch-station 
ou this route before its transfer ёс S'ürapura.! Kalhana, iii. 227, calls 
this site Kramavarta. This name is rendered. by a glossator of the 17th 
century as K@melanakotta and still survives in the present. Kamelankoth 
(*Kramavartanim kotta). 
48. he old ‘Imperial Koad’ constructed ir early Mughal times 
$ then ascends the narrow valley, keeping on 
BESSVORES its left side high above the Pir Pantsal stream. 
Ata distance of about four miles above Kámelankoth and close to the 
Mughal Sarai of ‘ Аара, a high mountain-ridge slopes down from 
the south and falls off towards the valley in a wall of precipitous cliffs. 
The ridge is known as Hgstivaij. This name and the surviving local 
tradition makes it quite certain that we have here the spot at which a 
curious legend told by Kalhana was localized from. early times.? ] { 
The Chronicle, i. 302 sq. relates of King Mihirakula whose identity 
with the White Hun ruler of that name (circ. 515-550 А.р.) is not 
doubtful, that when on his return from a tour of conquest through India 
he reached the ‘ Gate of Kasmir, he heard the death-ery of an elephant 
which had fallen over the precipice. The gruesome sound so delighted 
the cruel king that he had a ишү шоге LE t шук 
Т " ^ he passage 1 ince 
ame аро nius Ma eee ioe : VERUM returned, is called 


that occurrence the route by which \ п 
» The Persian Chroniclers too in reproducing the anecdote 


Tlastivaitja. SE 
gi ivanj as the name of the locality. , 
Mt eerie e neighbouring hill tracts still knows the 


The local tradition of th [ 
story of а king’s elephants haying fallen down here into the gorge 
below. It also maintains that the old route to the Pass, in the times 

š ‘Imperial Road’, crossed the Hostivai; 


before the construction of the | о 2 
dpi. and followed throughout the right bank of the Pir Pantsal 


L J. A. 5. B. 1895; pp. 884 sq. 
3 Compare J. A. S. B, 1895, pp. 378 sqq. 


J. 1. 10 
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n 1 Б 
stream. This is fully borne ont by а statement ee 
scribing the several routes available on the VR a Ging 
to Kasmir, he clearly distinguishes ~ the route of у з » ea 
Hastivatar) which was the former route for the. march [) Е әр " 
the ‘ Pir Pantsal route’ which Akbar used on his visits to eg E un 

The name Hastivanj contaius in its first part undoubtedly д ЄТ 
Ks. derivative of Skr. hastin, ‘ elephant.’ The second part is c 
by the Persian compilators with the root vajjj meaning ‘to 8 a Hire 
tern Panjabi. The close connection between the name ME US 
legend already heard by Kalhana is evident enough. But ps pur 
latter had any foundation in fact or merely arose from some ‘pop 
etymology’ of the name, cannot be decided. mu 
he Eon helps in any ease to make it quite clear that шо TEN 
route from the Pir Pantsal Pass kept to the right or eles iN 
the valley. My enquiries on the spot showed that this route S 


н а ND b un- 
neglected for many centuries is passable for laden animals and not v 
frequently used by Smugglers.? 


44. ‘Aliabid Sarai is a Mughal hospice erected for the sheer 3 5 

travellers about halfa mile above Hast Eds 

Paficéladharamurna, It is about the highest point on the m 

the pass where fuel can conveniently be obtained. I Was di 
probable that the Matha or hospice which Ksemendra mention: 


Е аре Е 
the Pir Pantsal Pass, must have been situated somewhere i 
neighbourhood. 


T lerical 
| See din-i Akb., ii, рр, 347 sq. The form Hastivatar in the text is 2 0 
error for Hastivanj, easily explained in Persian characters. p's court to 
? Dr. Bernier who in the Summer of 1665 accompanied Aurangze d graphic 
Kafmir, has left us, in his Ninth Letter to M, de Merveilles, an accurate panjab side 
account of the Pir Pantsil Route, While ascending the Pass from the curiously 
he passcd-the spot where two days earlier an accident had happen jes of the 
resembling Mihirakula’s story. Fifteen of the elephants carrying 
Imperial Seraglio, 


owing to some confusion in the line of march, 
precipice and were lost; 


вее Bernier s Travels, ed, Constable, p. 407. ording 
Map of Кабг given in the Amsterdam edition of 1072 shows 2©© 
‘Pire Penjale* 


sion 
а 5 e confu! 
mountain with a troop of elephants rolling in picturesa™ 
over its side, 


d the local traditio 
1888, p, 64, rectifies thi 


a 
a dreadful accident” before the causeway of the ‘Imperial Road’ was made. AS 
matter of fact, the lef 


Construction of the ‹ Imperial Road’ 


along its cliffs 
Of the accident on Aurangzeb’ 


В march no recollection survives. 
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Ksemendra makes this interesting reference in that curious portion 
of the Samayamatrki already alluded to, which describes the wander- 
ings of the courtezan Kaükali! The heroine of his story after cffect- 
ing some petty thefts in Kaámir proceeds to Sürapura. There she 
passes herself off as the wife of a load-carrier (bharika) eugaged on the 
‘salt road.’8 By this term the Pir Pantsal route is quite correctly 
designated. It has remained to the present day the chief route by which 
the produce of the Panjab salt-mines coming vić Jehlam and Bhimbhar 
enters Kaśmīr. She keeps up the disguise which is evidently intended 
о help her through the clutches of the officials at the frontier watch- 
station, by taking next morning a load on her head and starting 
with it towards the pass (sarikata). On the way she passes along high 
mountains by precipitous paths deeply covered with snow. By night- 
fall she reaches the PA&GALADHARAMATHA after haying in the meantime 
assumed the guise of a respectable housewife and apparently disposed 
of her load. It being late in the season, she passes the night there 
shivering with cold. Thence she finds her way open to India where a 
career of successful adventures awaits her. 

45. Ksemendra's itinerary is of particular value because it sup- 
plies us with the only mention of the old 
name of the pass I can trace. It is certain 
that with him PAÑCĀLADHĀRĀ designates the highest portion of the route, 
i.e. the Pass of the Pir Pantsal. It is equally obvious that Pañcāla 
is the original of the modern K$. Pantsal which is in fact identical 
with the earlier form except for the regular change of Skr. s into Ks, 
ts. In the Pahari dialect of the population inhabiting the yalleys tc 
the south the name is still pronounced Pajical,* 


The name Pafcala. 


1 Seo Sumayanm, ii. 90 sqq., and above, $ 25. 

3 Professional load-carriers or Coolies aro founu vo vns day in numbers in 
Hiirtpor, Pusiana and other places near the Pir Pantsal Pass. Of Zainu-l-'abidin it 
is specially reported that he settled a colony of load-carriers from Abhisara (i.e, the 
country about Bhimbhar) at the customs-station of Sürapura; see 5770. i, 408, 
Coolies are the only means of transport on the Pir Pantsal and other passes when 
the snow lies to any depth. 

5 Salt is a considerable article of import into KaSmir where it is wholly wanting; 
seo Lawrence, Valley, p. 393. I remember vividly tho long strings of salt-laden 
bullocks which I used to meet daily when marching into Kagmir by the Pir Pantsal 
route, 

4 I am not certain of the origin of the pronunciation of the name as Pir Panjat 
now accepted by Anglo-Indian usage. It is known neither on the Kasmir nor on 
the Panjab side of the range itself. It meets us first in Beznier's ‘ Pire Penjale,’ 
Tieffenthaler, however writes more correctly Pensal; see Description de l'Ind 1786, 
Pp. 87 sg, 
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The term @Лйтй which is added to Pa 
bability the equivalent of our * Skr. dhüra means generally the 
sharp edge of some object. According to Wilson's Dictionary, as quoted 
by Bóthlingk-Roth, the word also carries the specilic meaning of * edge 
ofa mountain.’ Itis probable that this meaning was taken by Wilson’s 
Pandits from some Koga. lu апу case ib agrees closely with the 
use of the word dhār in the modern Pahari dialects south of Kagmir. 
There it is well-kuown as the designation of any high mountain ridge 
above the region of alpino pasture, 

We are tempted to see in Pujicalu a distinct local name, cither of the 
Pass itself or of the whole mountain chain. But the use of tho modom 
derivative Pantsal presents difficulties in tho way of a certain conclu- 
Sion. The word Pantsal is applied in Kaémür chiefly to the groat 
mountain chain which forms the boundary of the country to the south, 
үе; the range to which conventional European usage gives the name of 

PirPanisül! Yet the meaning now conveyed to a Kagmivi by the 
term Pantsal, is scarcely more than that of * high mountain rango." 

A The word is used in combination with specific names for the desig- 
nation of subordinate branches of the great range towards the Panjab. 
Thus the range crossed on the way from the Pir Pantgal Pass to Rajauri, 
is known as ‘ Ratun Pantsal, and the one crossed by the Haji Piv Pass 
between Uri and Prints (Punch) as ‘Haji Pantsal” Sometimes, but 
not so generally, the term is applied also to mountains wholly uncon- 
nected with the Pir Pantgal system. 

х On the whole Гат inclined to believe that Райса > Pantsdl had 
originally the character of a specific local name. It may have been 
applied either to the whole of the great southern chain of mountains or 
its central portion about the Pir Pantsal Pass. Subsequent usage may 
then have extended the application of the term just as it has that ee 
the namo í Alps’ in Europe. Our materials, however, are mou инән» 
to enabie us to trace the history of the word with certainty. Ў T 

46. In this connection it will be useful briefly to notice also the 
word Pir which forms the first part of the 
7 modern designation of the Pass. This word 
18 Now nsed more or less frequently for ‘Pass’ both in Kasmir and the 
hill-tracts South of it, Ми, Drew who seems to have given more 
question io local nomenclature in these hills than other travellers, 
y. x explanation of the term starts from the well-known meaning 

čr in Persian, an ‘old man’ and thence a ‘saint or Fagir.'? 


represents in all pro- 


Pir, a term for pass. 


1 ai i 
2 ate main facts regarding the modern use of the word Pantsil have been quite 
ectly recognized already by Drew, Jummuo p. 157. 
2 See Jummoo, p. 157 note, i 
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He refers to the common practice of Faqirs establishing themselves 
on Passes for the sake of refreshing travellers and of receiving their alms. 
“ When any noted holy Faqir died on a Pass, the place became sacred to 
his memory, and was often called after him, his title of Pir being prefix- 
ed; at last it became so common for every important Pass to have a 
name beginning with Pir that the word acquired the secondary meaning 
of Mountain Pass." Mr. Drew refers to the fact that Dr. Bernier already 
found an aged hermit established on the Pass who had resided there 
since the time of Jahangir. He was supposed “ to work miracles, cause 
strange thunders, and raise storms of wind, hail, snow and rain.” From 
this ‘Pir,’ Mr. Drew thinks, the Pass acquired the first part of its 
present папе. 

І agree with the above explanation as far as the use of the 
Persian word Pir is concerned. But I suspect that tho custom of 
connecting mountain passes with holy persouages rests on a far older 
foundation. Superstitions belief hasat all times and in all mountainous 
regions peopled the solitary summits and high ridges with spirits and 
other supernatural beings. То this day Kagmirian Brahmans fully 
believe in the presence of Devatüs and ‘ Bhütas' of all sorts on high 
mountain passes. lu those parts of the Himalaya where Hinduism has 
survived among all classes, this superstition can, no doubt, bo found 
still more fully developed. 

On all Kasmir Passes, however rarely visited, stonc-heaps are found 
marking the supposed graves of imaginary ‘Pirs.’ Every pious Muham- 
madan on passing adds liis stone to them. Yet these little cairns existed 
there in all probability long bofore Islam reached the country. Exactly 
the same custom is observed, e.g., by the Hindu Pilgrims to Amaranatha 
on crossing the Vav®jan Pass above the lake of Susravonüga, * to 
please the Devas’ as the Mahatmya says.! 

We can show that almost all famous Ziarats in Kasmir, whether of 
real or imaginary Muhammadan saints, occupy sites which were sacred 
in carlicr times to one or the other Hindu divinity, We can scarcely 
go far wrong in concluding by their analogy that tho ‘Pirs’ of the 
Muhammadan wayfarers have only taken the place of the older Hindu 
‘Devas.’ 

This surmise is strikingly corroborated by the only passage of the 


l See Amaranathamahatmya, vii. 1 sqq. The stones placed are supposed to 
represent mathikas, ‘shelter-huts’, in which the gods can find refuge from the evil 
wind blowing on the pass (hence its alleged Sanskrit name Véywvarjana), The duty 
of making these Мафікав is enjoined in vii. 19. WMathikām ye na kurvanti tatraiva 
Vayuvarjanc | darunam narakan yanti Sutakalpam па saméayah M krtvd tu такат 
devi püjaycd vidhiparvakam | arpayed devapittyarthara daksinabhih samanvitam te 
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Sanskrit Chronicles which mentions the Pir Pantsil Pass by its proper 
name. Srivara iti. 433, when relating the return of a Kagmir refugee ‘by 
the route of Stirapura’ in the time of Hasan Shah (circ. a.b. 1472-84), 
tells us of a fatal chili he caught “on the top of the Pajicaludeva.” 
lt is clear that the name here used corresponds exactly to the modern 
-Pir Panteal, “Ри” being the nearest Muhammadan equivalent for ‘Deva. 
Dr. Bernier’s account has already shown us that popular superstition had 
not failed to transfer also the supernatural powers of the * Deva’ to the 
Pir who acted as his representative on the Pass. 

47. We may now return to the description of the old route where 
we left it at “Aliabad Sarai and resume our 
jouruey towards the Pass. From the Mughal 
hospice the road ascends in a gently sloping valley westwards 
until at at a distance of about 4$ miles the height of the Pass is 
reached. Close to the point where the descent towards the Panjab 
begins, Stands the hut of a Faqir. He has inherited the post of 
Bernicr’s Pir, but little of his Spiritual powers and his emoluments. 
An octagonal watch-tower close by, occupied by a Sepoy post till a few 
years ago, may mark the site of an caxlier outpost. 

The descent is here as on all Passes of the range tar steeper on the 
Panjab side than towards Kaémir, Pusiüna, the next stage, which is 
reached by zigzag paths along the rocky slope of the mountain, lies 
already more than 3000 feet below the Pass. The little village is an 
ancient place. It is undoubtedly the PusyAyanapa of Kalhana who 
mentions it repeatedly in connection with the civil wars of his own 
Dean Pusyananada served often as a refuge for rebel leaders for whom 
Kasmir had become too hot. They could thence conveniently resume 
their inroads. We see here again clearly that the Kaámir frontier rau 
on the watershed of the range; for of Pusyananada it is distinctly said 
that it belonged. already to the territory of Rájapuri. 

From Pusina the road descends in a westerly direction along ale 
bed of a stream which belongs to the headwaters of the Tausi (Tohi) 
of Prints. The next stage is the hill-village of Bahramgala, а consi- 
derable place which is mentioned already iy Srivara under the name 
of BHAIRAYAGALAS From Bahramgala the route turns to the south and 
cu the Pass known as Ratan Pir (8200 feet), the range which 
There ee оноло! as а branch from the Pir Pantsal chain, 
ШОМ С ееп ers the region of the middle mountains and descends m 

ey to Rajauri, the ancient Rajapurz, where we may leave it. 


Pass of Pir Pantsal. 


L Compared Raj iii e 
tjat, viii, 959 e 
Anglo-Indicè ‹ Nullah,’ ie., xs 
2 Beo 6720, iv, 529, 589. 


i The ending nada is identical with dla, 
valley, ravine,’ 
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48. Beyond the Pir Pantsāl Pass the summit-line of the main 

й range rises again considerably. The Tang- 

Contralbpart of Ріг jala Pass which is about five miles due north 

E of the Pir Pantsal Pass and is mentioned by 

Abü-l-Fazl, 1 is already far higher. The track crossing it is scarcely 
practicable for animals. 

The same is the case, as personal experience showed me, with 
the next two Passes, known by the Pahari names of Oiffapani and 
Cott Gali; they are both over 14,000 feet high. The first one was 
probably used on occasion of the inroad. related by Srivara, iy. 589 
sqq. We аге told there of a rebel force which coming from Rajauri 
evaded the troops of Sultan Muhammad Shah posted at Sürapura, by 
crossing the mountains in the direction of KàcaGALA. This place, as 
shown on the map, corresponds undoubtedly to the alpine plateau or 
‘Murg’ of Akae#yul on the northern slope of the Pir Pantsal range, 

A short distance to the northwest of the Coti Gali Pass the range 
culminates in its greatest snowy peak, Mount T'ataküt, which rises toa 
height of 15,524 feet. Owing to its bold shape and central position 
this peak is the most conspicuous object in the panorama of the whole 
range, whether seen from the Kagmir Valley or from the Panjab 
wile To tlie north it presents a precipitous face of unscaleable rocks 
On the south it is surrounded by snowfields which on the occasion of an 
ascent made late in the season I found still of considerable extent, 
Wo have already scen thatit is this peak which Albérani describes 
under the name of Kulürjak3 For an observer from the Panjab 
plain about Gujrat the appearance of the peak, with its glittering dome 
of snow, is very striking, notwithstanding the great distance (about 
87 miles as the crow flies), Т have sighted it on very clear days even 
from Lahore Minàrs. 

From Tataküti the chain continues at a great elevation fora con 
siderable distance, the summit ridge keeping an average height between 
14,000 and 15,000 feet. We find it crossed first by the Passes of Sangsa- 
fed, Nürpür and Corgali, all difficult routes leading down into the valley 
of Loh?rin, the ancient Lohara. It is only at the Tos*maidün Pass 
that we meet again with an important and ancient line of communica. 
tion. 

49. This Pass being on the most direct route between the Kagmir 
capital and Lohara, was of special ‘importance 
during the reigns of the later Kasmirian 
kings whose original home and safest stronghold was in Lohara, Wi 


Tés? maidàn Route. 


e 
1 See Ain-i Akb., ii, pe 348. 
3 Compare above, § 14, 
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find accordingly the route lending over the Téstmaidin Pass often 
referred to in the last two Books of Kalhana’s Chronicle. 

But apart from this historical connection the "'ós*maidàu route must 
have always been prominent among the old lines of communication from 
Kasmir owing to its natural advantages. It was tho shortest ronto into 
the Valley of Pinch (Parnotsa) and hencé to that portion of the western 
Panjab which lies between the Jehlam and Indus. li was besides 
under the old conditions of road and travel probably the easiest and 
safest route in that direction.! 

This old route started from the present village of Drang, situated at 
the foot of the mountains in the Biru "organa, cire. 33°57! lat. 74° 36' 
long. The name of thc village is, of course, nothing but the old term 
of drahga, ‘ watch-station.” In old times tho place was distinguished 
аз KARkoTADRANGA.? It may have received the distinctive first part of 
its name, Karkotu, from the mouutaiu-ridge now known as Kakadar; 
which is passed higher up on the route. Ks, Kakodar could well be 
derived form an eavlier Skr. form like *K@rkotadhara. "Phe Tirtha- 
samgraha also mentions n Kürkotanága somewhere in this direction. 

From Drang where a customs-station exists to this day, the road 
asrends over an casy forest-clad slope to the edge of the /’as?maidan. 
This is, as the name indicates, a large upland platenu of undulating 
grazing grounds, rising very gradually from a level of about 10,000 feet. 
At the point where the road strikes the northern edge of tho plateau, 
there are several ruined towers. They seem to have becn last repaired 
оп occasion of the Sikh invasion of 1814 to be referred to below, but are 
probably far older. The spot is known to this day as Barbal which 
in Ks, means ‘the place of the Gate’ (Ké. bar < Skr. drāra). Tn igi 
of this designation and the commanding position of the place wo сї 
safely locate here the proper Dvàra or ‘ Gate’ of this route.® ag over 
БО ae ш рах the Tostmaidan mee the 
КД BORA " 7 Д е кде spur and pa й: тайпа] and 
easy that thongh the Ys PH me eh PIG шо ОО font ihe con- 
struction of ай дА RPM Pe аш тешу. ‘The 

5 k Ц 80 far meet with little difficulty 
Pass itself is equally easy. 


On its west side two routes are available. One descends in the 


д Тһе historical references to this ronte will be found collected in Note Ё 
(Réjat. iv, 177) on Lohara, §§ 5-14, 


3 Compare Rajat. vii, 140 ; viii, 1596 notes, 


k The term dvara is actually, used by Kalhana, vii. 140, 1301, for a fort ified 
i on this route, Tho village Drang is a suitable enough position for a customs 
nd police station; tho point for military defence, however, is higher up at * Barbal’ 
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Gagri Valley past the village of Chambar mentioned in the Rajatarangini 
by the name of Sarampara.! The other leads over a cross-spur Snc 
south-westerly direction straight down into the valley now known as 
Loh?rin. The position of the ancient castle of Lonara which I was 
able to trace in the centre of this great and fertile valley, has been fully 
discussed by me in a separate note? About 8 miles further down the 
valley and at the point where its waters meet the stream coming from 
Gagri, lies the large village of Mandi. It marks the site of the old 
‘market of ATTALIKA, repeatedly mentioned by Каћапа 5 From Mandi 
onwards the route passes into the open valley of the Tohi (Taugi) of 
Prints which offers an easy line of communication down to the plains. 

The historical importance of the Tos?maidàün route is best illustra- 
ted by tho fact that it was chosen on two occasions for expeditions 
aiming at the invasion of Kaémir. We have already referred to Mah- 
тайа of Ghazna's expedition, probably of a.p. 1021, which Albérini 
accompanied, and to which we owe the valuable information recorded 
by him. This attempt at invasion, perhaps the most serious of 
which we know during Hindu times, was frustrated by the valorous 
defence of the castle of Lolara and a timely fall of snow. Nor was 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh more successful when in 1814 he first attempted 
to invade KaSmir by this routo. Тһе portion of the Sikh army led by 
lim in person, safely reached the Tos*maidün plateau where the Afghan 
defenders were posted near the towers-above mentioned. Difficulties of 
supplies, however, and the news of a reverse sustained by the column 
marching by the Pir Pantsal route forced on a retreat. This ended in 
a complete rout in the mountain defiles about Loh?rin, 

lt may yet be mentioned that the route over the Tos?maida 
already in all probability followed by Hiuen Tsiang E e LUN 
Parnotsa or Prints.® It remained a favourite trade route until the FUB 


` Jehlam Valley cart-road was constructed. Owing to the elevation of 
the Pass, however, this route is always closed by snow longer than, e.g 


that of the Pir Pantgal. During the winter, therefore, the road Кош 


Lohara to Kaémir lay by the lower passes in the west leading into the 
Vitastà Valley below Bàramüla.? 


1 See Rajat, viii. 1875-77 note, 

2 See Note E, iv. 177; also Jnd. Ant, 1897, pp. 225 sqq. 

3 See Rajat, viii, 581 note 

% See above, $ 14. 

5 For a more detailed account of this expedition, вее Note E, iv. 177, § 14. 

$ Compare above, § 9. 

1 See Note E (Rajat. iv. 177), 88 7, 8, for Kulhana’s references to the ocongioun 
when this more circuitous ronte was used, 


Jall 


uo 
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Not far to the north of the Tos¢maidan Pass the range still ты. 
a height of over 15,000 feet in a group of bold suowy nr xu 
summit ridge then gradually desceuds and is crossed: by some low Я 
passes from the neighbourhood of the well-known Ши» esi 
Gulmarg. From a summit behind Gulmarg (marked ‘Sallar өп P 
map) scveral Spurs radiate. They form the northern end of the rango, 


and descend very steeply and with faces of rugged cliffs into the narrow 
valley of the Vitasta. 


Srerton TIT — Tir: Virasra VALLEY. 


50. We have already spoken of the Vitasta Valley as the single 
‘outlet for the waters of Ka£mir and as the 
Valley of Vitasta. great gate of the country. We may now east 
à glance at the old ronte leading through it aud at the defences by 
which nature has fortified it, 
The Vitasta Valley below Baramiila is. confined between two renee 
of mountains. The one to the south is a branch of the Pir PE 
Wange separating from the main chain at a point behind Gulmarg. i A 
vange to the north belongs to a mountain-system which culminates in 
the Kājnäg Peak (14,400 feet) and is usually designated by the pude 
of the latter. ‘These two rauges accompany the course of the p 
some eighty miles westwards down to the point near Muzgaffarabà 
where the Vitasta makes its sudd 
Along the whole 
Steep and rugged 


consists from below Bärāmūl 


ing nearly 3000 feet in the above NN 
arrow and wanting in level grount n do 
old Каті frontier line, it may m m 
пе. Only occasional alluvial (oues 
теге for settlement and cultivation. 
ned nature of the Valley, communica- 
ing along it must have always been troublesome 
The natural difhenlties of this long defile were 
creased by the restless disposition of the Khasa 
t since ancient times. The Sikhs who were the 
ау through these passes, suffered more than one 
d of the hill-men, The line of forts erected by 
ey attests fo this day the trouble they experienced 


no doubt considerably in 
tribe which has held i 
last to fight their wi 
disaster at the han 
them along the vall 
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in holding the passage, The military difficulties of a march through 
such a sucecssion of dangerous defiles must have been even greater in 
old times which knew no fire-arms. The protection of the route against 
an active enemy who could easily seize and hold all commanding posi- 
tions, was then, no doubt, a still more difficult task. 

51. It is probably on account of the circumstances here briefly 
indicated that we hear in the Chronicles com- 
paratively little of the route following the 
Vilasta. Being the shortest live of communication to the present 
JWazüra District and the Indus, it was certainly used from early times. 
We have secu that Hiuen Tsiang and Ou-k’ong coming from the 
ancient Gandhara and Urasa followed it on their way to Kaémir, and 
that it was well-known to Albértni. 

But it scems probable that its importance, military and commercial, 
was then far smaller than that of the Pir Pantsal and Tós*maidàn 
routes. It is only in modern times that this western route has attained 
real prominence. Shis originated iu the time of the Afghàn rule over 
Kasmir when the rouie along the Vitasta to Muzaffarabad and hence 
a alforded the shortest and least exposed line of com- 
munication between Kasmir aud Peshawar2 Subsequently after the 
amiexation of the Panjab, the establishment of the hill-station of 
Murree naturally drew traflic in this direction. The construction of the 
Tonga Road from Murree to Ваташа in our own time finally assured 
to this route ils present supremacy. 

There is at present a road on each side of the Valley leading down 
to Muzaffarábad. But ошу the route along the right bank of the river 
eun claim any antiquity. ‘The one on the opposite bank has come into 
general use only within the last few decades since traffic towards 
Murree and Rawalpindi sprung ар. he track chosen for the old road 
is easily accounted for by topographical facts. We have already noticed 
that the Vitasta Valley route was of importance chiefly as leading to 
Hazara (Urasa) and hence to the old Gandhàra. A glance at the map 
willshow that the open central portion of Hazara is most easily gained by 
crossing the Kisangahga just above Muzaffarabad and then passing the 
comparatively low ridge which separates this river from the Kunhar 
stream. The route here indicated finds its natural continuation towards 


Vitastà Valloy Route. 


though Haz 


1 MourerofUs account of his actempt to use the Muzaffarabad route in 1823 
ture of the obstacles created by the rapacious hill-tribes; see 
Travels, ii. pp. 281 544- Compare also LawRENCE, Valley, p. 200. 
3 Baron HëceL quite correctly notes а Каши tradition that the Baramila 
route was properly opened up only wbout 50 years before his own visit (1835) on 
the arrival of the lathane; see Kaschmir, ii. p. 174. 


< gives а graphic ріс 
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Kaémir on the right bank of the Vitasta, the crossing of the tard bang 
wholly avoided. It has already been shown above that this T ee 
marked by the stages of Abbottabad, Garhi Habibullah, Mm ага 
and Ватётйа, is directly indicated in Alberüni's itinerary. | — 
92. We may now proceed to examine the old notices regarding 
this route. It started in Kagmir from the twin 
Bogie аата. towns of Varahamila-Huskapura which occu- 
pied the sites of the present Baramila and Uskii, respectively. D i 
pura on the left river bank, though the more important of en 
places in ancient times, has dwindled down to a mere village. ur А 
mula-Baramila, however, on the opposite bank is stilla flouris ү 
place ind an emporium of trade. It occupies a narrow sirip of oper 
ground between the river and the foot of a steep mountain side. AEH 
Close to the western end of the town a rocky ridge with e precip 
tous slope runs down into the river-bed. Only afew yards’ space is 


А " n 
left open for the road, At this point there stood till last year (1897) а 
old ruined gatewa 


lt had been Occupied as 


Я P aM! 
а military police post; until tho Rahdari 
System was abolished 


; watch was kept here over those who dini и 
left the Valley. I had examined the gateway in 1892. When ae NUS 
the spot in May, 1898, I could scarcely trace its foundations. Fait 
decayed walls had meanwhile been sold by auction, and its materi: 
carried away by a, contractor. UD 

Though. the structure I had Seen, was scarcely older than пеша 
of Sikh rule, there can be little doubt that it marked the site Stud: 
ancient ‘Gate’ of Varahamila, This is clearly indicated by the Ped 
tion of the spot which is by far the most convenient in the neighbour A 
for the purpose of a watch-station, Moorcroft does uot eee 
gateway itsclf accurately cnough. vester 
» We may assume, stood in ancient times “ the stone gato the d before 
entrance of the kingdom", through which Hiuen Tsiang had passe in the 
he reached Huskapura (Hu-se-kia-lo), his first night's quarter 1 


Б 
Kong too and Alberüni, as we haye seen, knew well i 
watch-station which ig also mentioned by Kalhana under the gen 
designation of Гоага 2 

The road keeps close } 
fall through the 


‘ Drang’ the hill 


y the bank of the river as it winds e se 

rock-bound gorge. About two anda half miles pe р 

sides recede slightly, leaving room for a small villag 
! See above, § 14, 

M uaffarabad, recently g 
azāra again Popular, ] 

See Rajat, viii, 413 nole, 


[The construction of 


nd 
a Tonga road between Abbottabad a 
anctioned (1899), 


h 
is sure to make the old route throng! 


y known to the people as the Drang or * watch-station. 
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called Náran "hal. Near it stands a little temple, with a spring close by 
which is visited by pilgrims and is probably identical with the Narayana- 
sthana of the Nilamata.! 

About a mile below this point and close to the village of Khad?- 
niyar? the river turns sharply round a steep and narrow spur project- 
ing into the valley from the north-west. A ledge of rocks continues 
the spur below the river-bed and forms the first serious rapid of the 
Vitastà below which boats cannot pass (see map). ‘he road crosses the 
spur by a narrow and deep cut, known as Dyar?gul. Kalhana’s Chronicle 
knows this curious cutting by the appropriate name of Yaksadara, ' the 
demon’s cleft.’ According to the tradition there recorded the operations 
by which Suyya, Avantivarman’s engineer, lowered the level of the 
Vitastà, extended to this point of the river bed? 

53. Two miles below Dyar?gul we pass near the village of Zehenpor 

СЕЙ: some ancient sites vaguely described by Vigne 
219 отнет іа aud Hügel. Still further down Vas s 
village of Gingal the map marks the ruins of a 
temple which I have not been able to visit. But no localities on this 
route aro known to us from our old sources until after about three and a 
half marches we reach the side valley marked on the map as * Peliasa,’ 
This valley and the lavge village at its entrance aro known indeed to 
the Pahari population by the паше of Peliüsa. But the Kaémiris 
settled ab several places along the Vitastà Valley call them Buliasu. 
This form of the name which I ascertained by local euquiries, enables 
us to identify this locality with the BoLydsaka of the Rajatarangini. 

Kalhana in his account of S'amkaravarman's ill-fated expedition 
towards the Indus (a.D. 902) mentions Bolyasaka as the place where the 
KaSmir army retreating from Urasa reached the border of their own 
territory.4 "his reference is of special interest as it shows that Kasmir 
authority extended in Hindu times down to this point of the Valley, 
We can easily reconcile this fact with the existence of the * Dvàra at 
Var&hamüla, 

The gorge at the latter place offered а convenient position for 
establishing a watch-station which was to secure control over the traffic 
and the collection of customs. But iu regard to military defence 
а frontier-line in the immediate vicinity of the Kasmir Valley would 
have been very unsafe. I believe, therefore, that the Vitastà Valley 


1 See Nilamata, 1179, 1315, 1349. The name occurs also repeatedly in the several 


ү rahaksetramahatmyas. 
ў 3 Perhaps the Khadundvihara of Rajat. iii. 14 


3 Compare Rajat. v. 87 note, 
€ Beo Rajat. v. 225 note. 
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below Varahamüla was held as an outlying frontier-tract as far as b. 
present Buliisa. Tt is exactly a few miles below this place that экы 
ing the Valley the first serious difficulties are encountered on the M Š 
An advanced frontier-post could scarcely have occupied a strategically 
more advantageous position. ^ 
The ME js indicated is fully supported by what Kalhanas 
narrative tells us of a locality almost exactly opposite to ae 
Kalhana mentions in two places a place called Virinaka in ME 
with events which make it clear that it lay in the Vitasta Valley "s 
just on the border of Kasmir territory.! I have been able to trace left 
position of Virānaka at the modern hill-village of Viran, noar ui 
bank of the Vitasta and only a short distance aboye Buliāsa. D 
valley below the old frontier thus marked is now known as os 
Its ancient name is given by an old gloss of the Rajatarangiui v ws 
speaks of Bolyasaka as situated in Dvamavari, Local enquiries ПЕ 3 
Shown mo that even to the present day popular tradition indicates 
ridge a short distance above Buliisa as the eastern limit of Dvarbidi. ix 
In the account of S'arhkaravarmau's above-mentioned expe 
marches are reckoned from the capital of Urazà to Bolyasaka, iom 
agrees exactly with the present reckoning which also counts six CURA 
from the vicinity of Buliüsa to Abbottabad. Near this pisce 
modern head-quarter of the Hazara, District, the old capital of Ur 
was in all probability situated. ient 
54. It remains for us to notice briefly what is known of anc me 
Left bank of Vitasta, localities on the left side of the VERID idi 
already explained there was no grea o: 
communication on this side corresponding to the present Мру 
Bàràmüla Road. Yet for two marches down the Valley, as fav as idi 
the route of the left bank is likely to have been much frequen S 
From Üri a convenient route leads ove: tho easy Haji Pir E EOD 
Prünts or Parnotsa. Tuis pass owing to its small elevation, only PA 
feet, is never completely closed by snow. It is hence much. Se 
daring the winter-months when the more direct routes to Kaémit 


5 -ed imprac- 
the Pir Panteal, Tos?maidan or other high Passes are rendered imp 
ticable. 


ttack 
1 See Rajat. v. 214 and viii. 409, In the first passage we hear of an D BO 
made on Viranaka by the chief commander of the frontier posts (dvare£a). 


refuge to Suseala when defeated before Varáhamüla, A.D. 1111. 
2 See Kajat. v. 225 and noto v. 214. 


ЕМ, 
® Compare Rajat, v, 217 note; CUNNINGHAM, Ánc, Geogr, р. 104, and DREW: 
Jummoo, p. 528, 
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Marching down the valley from Uskür: Huskapura, we first cross 
the spur which bounds the gorge of Varáhamüla from the south, We 
then reach a fertile little plain, abont two miles broad, charmingly 
situated in an amphitheatre of high pine-clad mountains and facing the 
Dyargul ridge. It is known as Nārsvāv and contains at the village of 
Sir aud Fatlegarh considerable remains of ancient temples. On a 
small platean which forms the western boundary of this plain by the 
river bank, lies the village of Iits¢hom It marks the site of the an- 
cient Buddhist convent of Krtyasrama, the foundation of which a curi- 
ous legend related by Kalhana attributes to the son of Agoka,! Ou- 
kong refers to it as the © monastère du mont Kitché, 

At Būniār, near the end of the first day’s march we pass the well- 
preserved rnins of an ancient temple which are of considerable antiqua- 
rian interest. Its name and date cannot be traced in our extant records 
Another similar ruin, but far more decayed, flauks the road about mid 
way between Biniar and Uri. 

From near the latter place the Vitasta Valley is held on the left 
bank chiefly by the Khakha tribe, on the right by the closely elated 
Bombas. In the former we recognize the ancient Khasas whose settle- 
ments lower down the Valley, at Viranaka, are distinctly mentioned by 
Kalhana? The predatory habits and restless ways of the Khagas form 
a frequent theme in the Chronicle. The modern Khakhas and Bombas 
have up to the middle of the present century done their best to mains 
tain this ancient reputation, just as their seats have remained the old 
ones. 


T Seo Rajat. i. 147 note; also my Notes on Ou-k'ong, pp. 13 sqq. Krtyüsrama is 


mentioned already by Ksemendra, 8amayam, ii. 61. 
2 Каја. viii. 109, 
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Section IV.—NORTHERN MOUNTAIN RANGE, 


55. The mountains which enclose the Kagmir Valley in the ae 
west and north, may be REPRE es ab 
ange towards r ir chain nowhere shows 
Karnan ans sardi, PSU "rre its direction is 
considerably. The routes leading through these mountains Вазо UE 
been of such importance in the history of Kasmir as the routes bos 
India and the west, Hence our information regarding the old topog 
of this mountain range is also less detailed. ИЙҮҮ" 
ae We are least informed. about that portion of the range which ER 
to the Kajnag Peak north-west of Вагата and then communes MET 
direction of south to north towards the upper Kiganganga. The w El 
shed of this portion forms the western boundary of Kasmir ninety 
Karnau, the ancient Karyina.! This territory which may be roug H 
described as lying between the Kişangańgā and the Kājnāg Range, ЕЕ in 
at times to have been tributary to Kagmir. Yet we hear of it mate ils 
the concluding portion of Kalhana’s Chronicle, and there too no de «s 
ате given regarding the routes leading to it. Theso routes as HE 
map shows, start from the ancient districts of Sanala (Hamal) 
Uttara (Uttar). : S 
At the point where the summit of the range comes nearest БМ 
Kisanganga, it takes а turn to the east and continues in this direc Pi 
for more than 100 miles, The summit ridge keeps after this turn а : 
fairly uniform height of 12,000 to 13,000 feet for a long Ce 1 
From the northern parts of the Uttar and Lolau Parganas severn 
routes cross the range in the direction of the Kisangaügà. on 
Kalhana has occasion to refer to these in connection with 
expedition which took place in his own time against the Sirahsila castle. 
This stood on the Kisanganga close to the ancient Tirtha of the ees 
Sarada still extant at the present Sardi? One of these routes leads pos 
the village of Draág, situated at 74° 19° 45" long. 34° 33’ 30” lat, It із 
certain that the place took its name from an ancient watch-station here 


located and is identical with the DgaXGA mentioned by Kalhana in con- 
nection with the above expedition.’ T have not been able to visit the 
Place in person but was informed in th 


е neighbourhood that remains of 


! Compare Rajat, viii, 2485 note, 
2 Compare regarding the Sar, 
(B) and viii, 2492 (г), respective] 


adátirtha апа the сав 
8 See Rajat, viii, 2507 note, 


e of Sirahéila, notes i. 36 
y ; also below, 8 127. 
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old walch-towers are still found on the path which leads up to the pass 
bohind the village of Drang. 

Bosides the route marked by this old fronticr-station there aro 
others leading in the same direction. One is to the west over tho 
Sitalvan Pass; the other Нез in the west and passing through the 
valley of Kroras descends directly to Sardi along tho Madhumatz 
stream. "The portion of tho Kiganganga Valley into which these routes 
lend, can never have been of much importance itself though there are 
indications of gold-washing having been carried on init.t But from 
Sardi starts a route leading very directly, by the Kankatori (Sarasvati) 
River and overa high pass, into Cilàs on tho Indus ;? this line of comu- 
nication may already in old times have brought some traffic to Sardi. 

Owing to the inroads made by Cilàsis and tho restless Bomba 
chiefs of the Kisanganga Valley, the Pathan Governors found it neces- 
sary to settle Afridis at Drang and tho noighbouring villages to guard. 
the passes. The presence of these Afghin colonies shows that the con- 
ditions which necessitated the maintenance of the old frontier watch- 
station at Dranga, had altered little in the course of centuries. 

66. Above Sardi the course of the Kisangaiga lies fora long 

distance through an almost inaccessible and 

Fass ote neces uninhabited gotgo. Hence for over 30 miles 

e) enstwards we find no proper route across the 

mountain range. Kalhana gives us a vivid and interesting account of 

the difficulties offered by а winter-march along the latter when he 

describes the flight of the pretender Bhoja from Siraháilà castle to tho 
Darads on the Upper Kiganganga.5 

T'he line of communication wo meet next is, however, an important 
one. It leads from the north shore of the Volur lake into that part 
of the Upper Kigangaiga Valley which is known аз Gurez, and connects 
with the routes leading to Astor and the Balti territory on the Indus. 
The road used in recent years, and now improved by British engineers 
into the ‘Gilgit Transport Road,’ crosses the range by the Tragebal or 
Razdiangan Pass, nearly 12,000 feet high. But the route frequented in 


ancient times lay some eight miles further to the east. 


Kalhana refers in several places to the hill fort of DuGDHAGHATA 


which guarded the mountain-route leading into Kasmir territory from 
inroads of the Darads. The latter can easily be shown to have held 


Sarada (Rajat. i. 36), §§ 2,16. To this circumstance the 


1 Compare Note B on \ : 
of te ee probably the distinguishing designation of Sune-Drarg ‘the Gold 


Drang,’ by which it is popularly known. 
2 See Bares, Gazetteer; р. 490, 
8 See Rajat. viii. 2710 s44- 
Jt 12 
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theu as now the Kisanganga Valley about Gurēz and the neighbouring 
territories to the north, From Kalhana’s description it is evident that 
this frontier fort stood on, or close to, the summit ОЁ a pass. Thanks to 
the indications of the Chronicle I was able to identify its site on the 
top of the Dudtkhut Разз.! The Pass (shown on the map by its ancient 
name Dngdhaghata) is approached on the Kasmir side from the valley 
of the Band?par stream, still known to the Brahmans by its old name 
Madhwmati, At the small village of Atavnth (map * Atawat?) a side 
valley is entered which is narrow and somewhat difficult below, but 
higher up widens. Its highest portion which forms the immediate 'ap- 
proach to the pass, is an open alpine valley known to the mountain 
shepherds as Vijje Marg. 

The term Marg which denotes any high alpine grazing ground fre- 
quented in the summer by herdsmen, is the modern Kasmiri equivalent, 
and direct derivative, of Skr. mathikà. It designated originally the 
small shelter-huts of stone or wood usually erected on such high 
plateaus or valleys by their summer occupants? tis probably that 
Vijje Marg represents the Prajimathikà which Kalhana mentions as the 
position occupied by the Kaámir forces during their unsuccessful siege 
of the fort 

As a characteristic point i& may be mentioned that the garrison 
depended for its water-supply on the storage of snow. This had become 
exhausted at the late summer season when the siege took place, but, 
Inckily for the Darad defenders, was replaced by a fresh fall of snow. 
The latter is explained by the elevation of the pass which I estimated 
at about 11,500 feet. Snow-storms occur sometimes on the neighbouring 
T'rüg*bal Pass во early as September. 

From the Dud?khut Pass an easy track over the ridge marked 
‘ Kiser’ on the map leads down to Guréz, the chief place of the Valley. 
The latter cerresponds probably to the Dararrori of the Rajatarangini. 
The route over the Dud?khut, being very direct aud comparatively 
easy during the summer, was much frequented by Dard traders until 
the recent construction of the ‘ Gilgit Transport Road.’ It was used by 
the Sikhs for military convoys until a disaster caused by an avalanche 
above Atavuth induced them to change it for the Trag*bal route. It 
also seems to have been mentioned to Baron Hicur.2 In Muhammadan 


1 For detailed evidence regarding this location and a description of the gite, seo 
Rajat. vii. 1171 note. 

3 Skr, mathika is the diminutive of mafha ‘hut’, ‘Sarai.’ The Кї. derivative 
of the latter term, mar, is still used regularly for the rnde shelter-huts which are 


foand on the higher pasaes particularly towards the north, 
* See Kaschmir, ii, p. 169. 
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times both routes were in charge of a ‘Malik’ who resided in the castle 
of Bandkoth, not far from the ancient Matrgrama shown on the 
map. 

In ancient times there probably existed in the same neighbourhood 
a watch-station or Draüga. On-k'ong when speaking of the ‘ gate to 
the north’ through which the rond led to Polin or Baltistàn, may have 
meant either this Draüga or the fort of Dugdhaghata. 

57. To the east of ће Dud?khut Pass the summits of the range 
Mount Haramukute: gradually get higher and higher until we reach 

the great mountain-mass of the Haramukh 
Peaks. Rising to close on 17,000 feet and surrounded by glaciers of 
considerable size, these Peaks dominate the view towards the north 
from a great part of the Каётіг Valley. Sacred legends have 
clustered around them from early times. The lakes below their 
glaciers belong stili to the holiest of Kagmirian Tirthas. The ancient, 
name of the Peaks is HARAMUKCTA, ' Siva's diadem,’ This is explain- 
ed by a legend which is related at length in the Haracaritacintamani.! 
Their height is supposed to be Siva’s favourite residence? Hence 
Kaémirian tradition stoutly maintains that human feet cannot reach 
the Peaks’ summit.* 

The lake which lies at the foot of the north-eastern glacier, at a level 
of over 13,000 feet, is looked upon as the true source of the Kasmir 
Ganga or Sind River. It is hence known as UTTARAGANGA or popularly 
Gang?bal.* Itisthe final goal of the great * Haramukutagaüngá" pil- 
grimage which takes place annually in the month of Bhadrapada and is 
attended by thousands of pilgrims. The bones of those who have died 
during the year, are on that occasion deposited in the sacred waters. 
A short distance below this lake is another also fed by a glacier and 
now known as Nundkol, Its old name Kalodaka or Nandisaras is 
derived from a legend which makes the lake the joint habitation of 
Kāla, ie, Siva, and of his faithful attendant Nandin. From the 


1 See Haracar. iv. 62 sqq. 

з The legends relating to Siva’s residence on Mount Haramuk'ta and his 
connection with the several sacred sites of Nandiksetra, are given at great length in 
the Nilamata 1049 ва. 

8 Owing to this superstition I had great difficalty in inducing any of my 
Kaémiri Coolies (Muhammadans !) to accompany me on the ascent I made to the 
Penks in September, 1894. My Brahman friends could not give credence to my 
having renched the summit. According to their opinion the very fact of my 
having reached tho Peak was a sufficient proof of this not having been Haramukuta, 
An argument as simple as incontrovertible to the orthodox mind. 

4 See my note Rajat. i. 57. Auother name often used in the Nilamata and 
other texts is Uttaramanasa ; see Rajat. iii, 448 note. 
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latter tho whole collection of Sacred sites takes the namo of Nandiksetra 
by which Kalhana usually designates it. 

In the valley of the Kank@nai stream (Skr. KaxakavániNi) which 
issues from these lakes, lies the sacred site of Siva BiürESvAnA (now 
Buthiser) It is closcly connected with the legends of Mount Hara- 
mukuta and often mentioned in the Ràjataraügini? А series of interest- 
ing temple ruins marks the importance of this Tirtha and that of the 
ancieut Jyesthesvara shrine which immediately adjoins it.3 Bhiitegvara 
is passed by the pilgrims on their way back from the sacred lakes, while 
on their way up they reach the latter by another route, passing the 
high ridge known as Buararacirt aud the smaller lake of BRAHMASARAS. 

From the Ganga lake a track passablo for ponies leads over the 
Salsaran Pass to Tilél, a Dard district on the Kisanganga. It is probably 
the route by which King Harga’s rebel brother Vijayamalla escaped 
from Lahara (Lar) to the Багай territory.* : 

58. Eastwards from the Haramukuta Peaks tho range does not 

overlook on the south tho main Valley of 
North-eastorn range: Kaénir, but that of the Sind River. The gene- 
ral level of the summits rises, and glaciers of fair size become frequent 
on their northern slopes. Close to the head of the Sind Valley, 
the range we have been во far following joins оп to the great chain of 
snowy mountains which stretches from Mount Nanga Parvat in а south- 
easterly direction to the Nankun Peaks in Siru. A few miles south 
of this junction we arrive at a gap in the mountains which forms the 
lowest watershed between the Indus and tho Vitasta basins. It is tho 
Pass known generally by its Ladakhi name of 4qi-La. Tt leads at an 
elevation of 11,300 foet from Baltal, on the headwaters of the Sind, to a 
high-level valley draining into the Dras River and hence into the Indus. 

The route leading over the Zoji-Là undoubtedly has been already 
Ro ji-La, 10 ancient times a most important thorough- 

to over Zoji-Là, fare. It connects Kagmir aa Ladakh and 
thence with Tibet and China. Here too the natural watershed has in 
old as in modern times been also the ethnic boundary. Beyond the 
Pass begirs the land of the Bhaujtas or Bhuttas, as the Tibetan inhabi- 


The Tirtha was rich en 
hana's time ; gee viii, 2756. 
8 See Rajat. i, 113 note, 

* Seo Rajat. vii, 911, 


Compare Tegarding this great range which may fitly be called the main range 


of the mouutain system around Ka£mir, Drew, Jummoo, pp. 194 579: 
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tants of Шо Indus region are uniformly designated in our Kagmivian 
texts (modern Ké. Buf).! 

Ou-k'ong is the first who refers distinctly to this route when 
Speaking of the road which leads through the gate in the cast to Tou-fan 
or Tibet. Kalhana has scarcely occasion to refer to it, as the regions 
beyond the Pass lay quite beyond the reach of the political power of 
the lator Kagmirian kings. He probably means, however, the Zoji-La 
when mentioning the route of the Bhuffa-land (Bhutlarastradhvan) by 
which the Darads offered to pass the pretender Bhoja into Kagmir, 
while the more direct routes from their own territory were closed by 
the winter? An easy pass connects "l'ilel at the head of the Kisanganga 
Valley with the Dras territory to the cast. From thero Bhoja could 
then have entered Kagmir vid the Zoji-Là. 

This Pass, the ancient name of which is not known to us, has more 
than once witnessed successful invasions of Kagmir. Through it came 
carly in the 14th century the Turk (P) Dulca and the Bhautta Rivicana 
whose usurpation led to the downfall of Hindu rule in the Valley.8 
About two centuries later Mirza Muhammad Haidar with his small 
Mughal force successfully fought here his entrance into Каќтіг 
(д.р. 1532). Tho account he gives of this exploit in his Tarikh-i- 
Lashidi, is not without topographical intorest.* 

59. A high peak situated about 10 miles east-southeast of the 
Zoji-La, marks the point where tho range forming the castorn 
boundary of Kagmir branches off from the main chain. This range 
runs in an almost southorly direction until it reaches the southern- 
most headwaters of the Vitastà. It then turns to tho north-west and 
at tho Ban*hal Pass joins on to the Pir Pantsal Range. Through this 
range there lead routes connecting Kaémir with the Madivadvan 
Valley (see § 84) which drains into tho Cinab, and with Kast^vàr, 
the ancient Kastavata, on the Cinab itself, Both these Valleys aro con- 
fined, difficult of access, and scantily populated. They have hence never 
played an important part either in the foreign relations or trade of 
Kagmir. On this account our notices regarding the old topography 
of the dividing range аго extremely meagre. 


1 Compare Rajat. i. 312-316 note. 

3 Compare Réjat. viii, 2887. 

8 See Jonar, 142 sqq., and for the stratagem by which Rificana forced hig way 
into Lahara (Шаг), 165 sqq. The Laharakofta mentioned in tho last passage pro- 
bably represents the old watch-station of this route, but its position is un- 
certain. ; 

4 Sco Tarikh-i-Rashod;, transl. Һу Messrs. Elins nnd Ross, pp. 423 8915 
below. § 131. 
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at its northern end and close to the great suowy peak already 
mentioned, is the Tirtha of AMAKESVARA or 


MEE UN AMAKANATHA, known by its Kasmiri name as 
a Amburnath. "Together with the sacred Gaügà- 


lake on Mount Haramukuta, it is now the most popular of Kaémirian 
pilgrimage places. Its Yàtr& in the month of Sravana attracts many 
thousands of pilgrims not only from Kagmir bni from all parts of 
India. Their goal is a cave situated at a. considerable altitude and 
formed by a huge fissure on the south side of a snowy peak, 17,300 feet 
high (marked ‘Ambarnath’ on map). In this cave there is a large 
block of transparent ice formed by the freezing of the water which 
oozes from the rock. It is worshipped as a self-created (svayambhi) 
Linga, and is considered the embodiment of Siva-Amaresvara. 

Judging from the scanty references made to this ‘irtha in the 
Rájatarahgini and the Nilamata, it appears doubtful whether it could 
have enjoyed in old times quite such great celebrity as now. But 
Jona already relates a visit to this sacred site paid by Sultan 
ábidiu? and in the Mahitmya literature Amaregvara receives 
its due share of attention. The pilgrims’ route described in great detail 


by the Amaranathamihatmya ascends the valley of the eastern brauch 
of the Lid^r or Ledari, 


1% 


Zainu- 


There the lake of the Naga Svsravas, now known as Snéramnag 
or (with a popular etymolouy) Sesanag, is visited at the north foot of & 
great glacier descending from the Kohenhar Peak. In this lake and 
а small roek-bound inlet of it called JĀMĀTRXĀGA (Zim*tart Nag), the 
local legend, related by Kalhana, i. 267 801. and connected with the 
ancient site of Narapura, has placed the habitation of the Naga Su- 
Sravas and of his son-in-law.8 The route then crosses a high pass, known 
as Vayajan (Skr. Vaynvarjana in the Mahatmya), into a high-level valley 
drained by five streams which bear the joint designation of PAÑCA- 
TARANGINI, From there the pilgrims toil up a lofty spur to the north- 
east and descend into the narrow gloomy valley which lies at the foot 
of the Amburnath Peak, Tt is watered by a stream (Amarávati) 
which comes from the glacier of a still higher peak to the east. 


Joining the Paficatarangini it flows through an inaccessible gorge down 
to the head of the Sind Valley near Baltal. 


L See for the ald notices of the 


for Tirtha, Rajat. i 
modern pilgrimage, VIGNE, Trav, 


eription of the 
els, i. pp. 10 


267 note ; for a di 
A Byres, (есен. pp. 121 875 


2 Compare Janar, (Bombay 


^ Compare Rajat, 5, 982 note. 
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60. Connected with che castern range is a mass of mountains 
which it will be convenient to mention here 
between Sindhu though it docs not form punt of the mousing 
and Vitasta barriers of Kasmir. It fills the great trian- 
gular space which lies between the Sind Valley 
and the range in the east we have just noticed, the level ground along 
the vight bank of the Vitasta forming as it were the base. This mass 
of mountains Separates from the eastern ridge between the Kohenhar 
and Amburnath Peaks. Trending westwards it soon culminates in the 
conspicuous pinnaelo of Mount Gastbrar (map * Kolahoi’), close on 
18,000 feet in height. From this conspieuous mountain numerous spurs 
radiate with glaciers in their topmost hollows. 

The highest of these ridges runs for about thirty miles along the 
Sind Valley, of which it forms the southern side. A high cross-spur, now 
known as Dürün Nàr, which descends to tlie north towards Sun*marg, 
is probably identieal with Mount DuupivawA, the scene of a siege 
related in the Ràjataraügini. The extremity of this ridge in tho west 
forms the amphitheatre of bold hills which encircle the Dal lake and 
Srinagar on the north. Here we haye Mount Maudveva which is 
much frequented as a Tirtha.? 

Facing it from the south is the rocky spur which lines the eastern 
shores of the Dal. It bore in old days the name of STibvAnA and is 
the site of a series of ancient pilgrimage places, such as Suresvari, 
Tripuresvara, Harses$vara, and Jyesthe$vara, which will be discussed 
below. The extreme offshoot of this spur is the ‘Hill of Gopa’ 
(Gopadri), the present Takht-i Sulaiman, which is so conspicuous a 
feature in the landscape of Srinagar. Other spurs descending into the 
vale further east form successively the semicircular side- valleys contain- 
ing the Parganas of Vihi and Vular. 

We now return once more to the eastern range. South of the 
Kohenhar Peak which is still over 17,000 feet bigh, its summit ridge 
gets gradually lower. It is crossed by the Margan Pass into Madi- 
vadvan. Of the latter valley I can find no old mention, Still further 
south we come to the Marbal Pass, at an elevation of 11,500 feet, which 
forms the usual route towards Kast®var. 

This territory which is now partially inhabited by Kagmiris, is 
mentioned as an independent hill-state by Kalhana The valley 


Watershed range 


into 


1 See Rajat. viii. 595 note and below, § 131. 

2 It is mentioned in the Nilamata, 1324, and frequently in the Surv 

8 See Rajat. viii. 2422 note. 

+ Compare regarding the old Kzs/haváfa noie vii, 588-590, where 
references in the later Chronicles are given, 


åvatāra, 


also the 
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which the route descends immediately after crossing tho Marbal Pass, 
is known now as Khaigal. It is once mentioned as Khasali by Kalhana 
and more frequently referred to in the last Chronicle by the name of 
Kurasanaya.t From the latter source we lcarn that it was inhabited 
by Khagas to whose occupation it may have owed also its name. So we 


note here опсо more in the cast the coincidence of the сИшіс boundary 
with the natural watershed. 


Secrion V.—Upver Course or тпк Virasra. 


61. We have now completed the circuit of tho great mountain- 
barriers which enclose the Kagmir Valley, and can turn our attontion 
to its interior. This is naturally divided into two great parts. One 
comprises the plain formed by the alluvium of the Vitasta and its main 
tributaries ; the other consists of plateaus or Karéwas elevated above 
tho river flats and largely caused by old lacustrine deposits. We shall 
first notice the alluvial plain and the river-system which has created it. 

The great river which is the recipient of the whole drainage of the 

Name of Vitasta country, is now known to Kasmiris by tho 

я name of Vyath. This modern designation is the 

direct phonetic derivative of the ancient Sanskrit VrrasrA which we mect 
already among the river-names of the Rigveda? The intermediary 
Prakrit form *Vidastà underlies the Hydaspes of the Greeks in which 
we note, as so frequently in Greck renderings of foreign names, the 
modifying action of popular etymology. In Ptolemy’s Bidaspes We 
have another rendering which though later in date yet approaches 
closer to the sound of the Indian originali The name Jehlam which 18 


1 Compare Réjat. vii. 399 note. 

* The line of phonetic development may be roughly represented a8 ВЕР. 
Vitasté> Pr. *Уїйазї4&> Ар. *Vi(hjath>Ké, Vyath, 

The name Vitasta is still well-known to KaSmir Brahmans from the Маһаёшуав 
and similar texts, and is currently used by them. The form ‘Vedasta’ which Drew 
and other writers indicate as the old name of the river “still used by those who 
follow Sanskrit literature," is due to some error of hearing. It is curious 
meet a similar form *Vidasta in the transcription of the Chinese Annals of tho 8th 
Century; see my Notes on Ou-k'ong, p. 31. 

8 The ending in the form Hydaspes is undoubtedly due to the influence of the 
numerous Persian names known to the Greeks which end in -асттѕ (Old Pars. 
aspa)  Forthe rendering of initial Vi- by “Y compare Hystaspes: Vishtaspa. 

% Ptolemy's Bi (for Vi) is the most exact phonetic reproduction possible in Grook 
Characters. It is evident from Ptolemy’s Panjab river names that he did not take 
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now borne by the Vitastà in its course through the Panjab, is wholly 
uuknown to the genuine usage of Kaémir. It is apparently of Muham. 
madan origin and has been brought to Kagmir only by Europeans and 
other foroigners.! 

The river to which tho name Vitastà or Vyath is properly applied, 
is first formed by the meeting of the several streams which drain the 
south-eastern portion of the Valley. This meeting takes place in the 
plain close to the present town of Anatnüg or Islamübad. But sacred 
tradition has not failed to trace the holiest of Kagmir rivers to a more 
Specific source. 

An ancient legend, related at length in the Nilamata and reproduc- 
ed by the author of the Haracaritacintémani,® 
represents the Vitastà as a manifestation of 
Siva's consort Parvati, After Kagmir had 
been created, Siva at the request of Kaéyapa, prevailed upon the 
goddess to show herself in the land in the shapo of a river, in order to 
purify its inhabitants from the sinful contact with the Pigicas. The 
goddess thereupon assumed the form of a river in the underworld, and 
asked her consort to make an opening by which she might come to the 
surface. This he did by striking the ground near the habitation of the 
Nilanàga with the point of his trident (sala). Through the fissure 
thus made which measured one vitasti or span, the river gushed forth, 
receiving on account of this origin the name Vitasta. The spring-basin 
where the goddess first appeared was known by the several designations 
of Nilakunda, Sülaghüta (‘spear-thrust’) or simply Vitasta.3 It is clear 
that the spring meant is the famous Nilaniga, near the village of 
Vérnàg in the Shahabad Pargana. It isa magnificent fountain which 
amply deserves the honour of being thus represented as tho traditional 
source of the great river.* 

The legend makes Parvati- Vitasta subsequently disappear again 
from fear of defilement by the touch of sinful men. When brought to 
light a second time by Kagyapa’s prayer the goddess issued from tho 
Naga of Paiicuhasta. In this locality we easily recognize the present 


Legendary source of 
Vitasta. 


his nomenclature directly or indirectly from the historians of Alexander, bat from 
independent sonrces. Bidaspes, Zaradros, Bibasis, Sandabal, these all represent 
unsophisticated attempts to reproduce in sound the genuine Indian forms. The 
вате cannot be said of the names given by Arrian, Pliny, eto. 

1 Albérüni already knows the name Jailam; see above, 814. Srivara when 
relating an expedition of Sultàn Haidar Shah into the Panjab, sanskritizes.thig 
name into Jyalami ; see ii. 152. 

8 See Nilamata, 238 sqq.; Haracar. xii. 2-84, 

8 See Nilamata, 1290; Havacar. xii. 17. 

* Compare for the Nilanaga and its round spring-basin (kunda), Rajat. i, 28 note 
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i a 
village of Pānzath, situated in the Divssar Pargana quedar Me 
fine canine which is still visited by the pious of the bat DONE RE 
After another disappearance for a киып Шш Шао i 7 d e 

oddess came forth a third time at Narasimkasrama. This p! n hi 
ry to trace with certainty. Finally the goddess was ec i 
abide permanenily in the land when Kasyapa had secured far uc 
company of other goddesses, who also embodied themselves in 
streams, like Laksmi in the Vigoka, Ganga in the Sindhu, etc. seal 
Another version of the legend which, however, seems of less ae 
date, seeks the place of the Vitasta’s second appearance in S il dio 
of the modern Vith?vutur, a small village situated about one un e Lr AE 
N. W. of Vernàg? The place is known by the name of bru 
Kalhana who mentions Stüpas erected there by Kiug де Ме 
notico certainly Seems to indicate some sacred character attac nu 
the spot. Yet Kalhana’s direct mention cf the Nilakunda аз qe di 
place of the Vitasta leaves no doubt as to where the tradition pre 
in his own time placed the source of the sacred river.* the 
62. The streams which unite close to Anatnig and there form Е 
true Vitasta river, are the Sandran, the Bro 
patens SE Ar*path and Lidar, Of these the first ДА 
ШС Southernmost drains the Shahabad (or vie 
Pargana and receives the water of the sacred springs mentione ay 
the preceding paragraph. Tts old name I am unable to trace with sy 
certainty. The next affluent, the Bring, comes from the йел d 
which forms the Pargana of the same name, The ancient name a us 
stream is unknown, the modern Vitastàmahatmya which gives 1 ie 
Bhrigt, being but а doubtful authority. The Bring too is fed RA 
water of some well Nàgas, among which the famous Trisamd iy 
fountain and the Springs of Ardhanarigvara (Nar) may be speci? 
mentioned, es 
The Ar@path which comes from the north-east, is vehere 
repeatedly in the Nilamata by its ancient name of Harsapatha.® 


-known 


1 Compare Rajat. v. 24 note, 


? This version is found in the Vitasta: 
place Vitastévartika , 


i js the 
mühàtmya, ii. 37, sqq., which ca! 
; see also Vianr, 


i. p. 335. 
5 See Rajat. i, 102 note, iii 
4 nazi 3 ; Mahabh. ! 
ajat.i. 28. Tam unable to account for the mention made in the 
Ixxxii. 96 of the Taksaka Nica i n 
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valley if drains is known as the Kother Pargana and takes its name 
from the sacred tank of Kapatesvara. At the western end of the spur 
on the slope of which this Tirtha is situated, issue the magnificient 
springs of Ach®bal (Aksavala). They form a small stream by themselves, 
which flows into the Harsapath&. A short distance below the village 
of Khan?bal ( map ‘Kanbal’) where the three streams hitherto men- 
бора unite, their waters are joined from the north by those of the 
adr, 

This river, the ancient Гейагї,і receives a number of glacier-fed 
streams which drain the high range towards the Upper Sind Valley. It 
is hence in volume more considerable than any of the previously numed 
aflluents, The Ledari Spreads in several branches through the wide 
valley forming the Parganas of Dachiinpor and Khovurpór which take 
their names, ‘ Right Bank’ and ‘Left Bank,’ respectively, from their posi- 
tion relative to this river. In old days a canal constructed on the hill- 
side to the east carried the water of the Ledari. and with it fertility, to 
the barren plateau of Martinda or Matan® 

63. At Khan*bal the Vitasta becomes navigable and continues 
so on its whole course through the valley. 
There too the great flat plain begins which 
stretches on both sides of the river down to 
Bür&ámüla in the north-west. In its course to the Volur lake, a direct 
distance of about 54 miles, the river falls only some 220 feet.8 Tho 
slope in the general level of the plain is equally gentle. The bed of 
the river lies everywhere in the alluvial soil, the result of the deposition 
of sediment at flood times when the river overflows its banks, Down 
to Srinagar the river keeps in a single bed and its islands are but 
small, in fact mere temporary sandbanks. The course is in parts very 
winding, But as far we can judge from the position of the old sites 
along the river, no great changes are likely to have taken place in 
historical times in this portion of the river’s course. 

When the river is low as during the winter, the banks rise on an 
average about 15 feet above the water. But in the spring when the 
snow melts, the great volume of water brought down from the moun- 
tains rises to the top of the banks and often overflows it. Dangerous 
floods may also follow long and heavy summer-rains, and sometimes 


Vitasta’s course in 
alluvial plain. 


1 See Rajat. i. 87. 
3 The construction of this canal by Zainu-l-‘abidin is described at length by 


Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1232-60. It is probable that there existed earlier irrigation works 
on the same plateau. See below, § 111. 
5 See Drew, Jummoo, p. 163. 
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cause immense damage to the crops over a great portion of the cultivat- 
ed area of the Valley.! 

Such floods and the famines which are likely to follow, were ® 
danger well-known in old times already and are more than once men- 
tioned by Kalhana? Against them the villages and riverside tone 
have always endeavoured to protect themselves by artificially raising 
the banks. The allusions found in the Chronicle suffice to show that 
the construction of embankments (setu, now suth), with the accom- 
panying system of floodgates elosing lateral drainage channels, has 
existed since ancient times? One great regulation scheme which was 
directly designed to diminish these risks, and of which we possess 9 
detailed ` historical account, will be discussed below. The equally 
elaborate system by which water was secured for the irrigation of the 
otherwise dry alluvial flats along the river, will also be specially 
noticed. f 

The navigable waters of the Vitastā have from ancient times to 
the present day formed the most important highway of Kasmir. таа 
value of the river and of the numerons eanals, lakes, and streams E 
are also accessible to boats, for the development of internal trade an 
traffic cau hardly be overestimated. Until a couple of years ago 69 
were nowhere in Kaámir, not even in the flattest parts of the Valley, 
roads fit for wheeled traffic, Carriages were practically things йиш 
to the population bred in the Valley. As long as the communication 
with the outer world was restricted to difficult bridle-paths or ERE 
passable only for load-carrying Coolies, the construction of such roa ө 
would have been, in fact, of very slight advantage. The importo ce 
of river-traffic in Kaámir may be estimated from the fact that ue 
number of boatmen engaged in it (and their families) amounted gern 
ing to the census of 1891 to nearly 34,0004 That boats were in ТЗ 
days, just as up to the present time, the ordinary means of Paes 3 
the Valley, is shown by the frequent references to river journeys 12 
Chronicles.5 m— 

Equally eloquent testimony to the historical importance of y 
navigation in Kasmir is borne by the position of the aucient sites. 


1 Compare for data as to modern floods, 


LAWRENCE, Valley, pp. 205 sqd- 
9 Beo Rajat. vii. 1219 ; viii. 2449, 2786 ; 


99; ат. 
also vii. 1624; viii, 1417, 1422; Jo" 
403 sqq. i 
ГЕЗ H n 887 ү 
8 Beo Rajat. i. 159; iii. 483; v. 91, 103, 120; viii, 2380, eto.; Jonar. 40% 
Sriv. iii, 191 sq., eto. 


“с i Z - 313; 918° 
Н ompare regarding the Hgmn;$ of KaSmir, Lawrence, Valley, р: i 
Rajat. v. 101 note, 


5 Beo Rajat, v. 84; vii. 347, 714; 1628, eto, 
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shall see that all the towns which from time to time were the capitals 
of the conntry, were built on the banks of the Vitasta, and that the 
great majority of other important places of ancient date were similarly 
situated. It is certain that then as now all produce of the country 
was brought to the great centres by water. Villages even when 
situated at a great distance, had, no doubt, just as at the present day, 
their landing places (Ks. y@r¢bal) on the river or the nearest navigable 
waterway, Кај: даз description of the semi-legendary city of 
Narapura shows-how closely the busy “coming and going of ships " was 
connected in the Kasmirian mind with the splendour of a large 
town.! 

64. After these general remarks we may now proceed to follow 
the Vitasta’s course through the Valley noticing its tributaries in 
due order as we reach the confluences. Below Khan*hal® the river 
receives in succession the several branches of the Ledari and then passes 
the ancient town and Tirtha of Vijaye$vara, the present Vij?bror. 
About a mile lower down, its course lies between high alluvial plateaus 
or Karéwas. One on the left bank, the Tsak*dar Udar, will be noticed 
below as one of the most ancient sites of the Valley (Cakradhara) 

About three miles further down and not far from the villago of 

TE Marhóm (the old Madavasrama), the Vitasta 
(The Gambhira: is joined i the Vegau and ees Rivers 
which moet a short distance above their common confluence with the 
Vitasta. This river jnnction is known to the Mahütmyas by the name 
of GaMpninASAMGAMA (‘the deep confluence") and is still visited asa 
Tirtha. The short united course of the Vesau and Rembyār? bears 
the old name of GawBHiRA and is referred to under this designation 
repeatedly by Kalhana. The Gambhira is too deep to be forded at any 
time of the year, and being оп the route from Уіјауеќуага to Srinagar, 
is of military importance. It was twice the scene of decisive actions, 
King Sussala’s army on its retreat over the Gambhira (A.D. 1122) 
suffered а complete rout. Six years later Sujji, his son's general, gained 
an equally signal victory by forcing the passage in the face of a rebel 
army. 


1 Seo Rajat. i. 201 sq. 

3 According to a gloss on Nilamata 1307, Khan®bal, the port, so to вау, of 
Anatnig corresponds to the Khandapuccha Nüga of that text. This Кара is else- 
where mentioned, but I have no distinct evidence for its identification. 

8 Seo Rajat. iv. 80 note, Junctions of rivers and streams (samgamas) are every- 
where in India favourite places for Tirthas. 

* See Rajat, vtii 1063 sqq., 1497 sqq. 
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1 i sient name of Vigok m 
The Уе, е нди E AM ibs ats texts 
The Viéoka. is a considerable river. Tt pod Hands 
tri ming from the northern slope of the Pir Pa ics placed 
eue th Sid л and Ban*hal Passes. Its traditional sour de 
E i ane or Kons?r Nag Lake below the Peak of eus RES "atl 
TUE 271 sqq relates a legend which idontifios a ea VN 
Lakgmi and accounts for its name (‘free from pain » x n xd from 
fall which is formed by the stream of the icone r ы ОЗ calls i 
the village of Sidan, is now known as Ahr*bal. The Me pr hc 
Akhor bila ‘the mousehole,’ which may possibly be vin БТ, 
modern name? As soon as the Vigoka emerges from Gi se the 
numerous irrigation canals are drawn from it which е EO. 
whole of the old Parganas of Karāla (Ad*vin) an 
AL EL А T in the 
Mt these canals is the Sun?mani Kul which is roca story 
Rajataraügini by its ancient name of SUVARNAMANIKULYA. А 
of its construction by King Suvarna, reproduced from a iE anti- 
could be trusted, we should have to ascribe to this canal am on the 
quity. It leaves the Visoka near the village shown as * dis Another 
map and rejpins it near the village of Advin (map ‘ ERAN A 
old canal, called Nandi (not shown on the map), leaves the усеп the 
Kaimuh, the ancient Katimuga, and irrigates the land pis 
lower course of this river aud the Vitastà, Its name is C 


in con- 
perhaps with that of the village Nandaka which is referred EA is 
nection with Avantivarman’s drainage operations. The 
navigable up to Kaimuh, 


phiri 
The Rembyar? which Joins the Vigoka a little nek. M the 
ZA samgama, we have met alrea y, Do. ir 
Tho Ramany&tavi, river uniting the streams from MU EG 
Panteàl and Rüpri Passes Kalhana mentions it by its BEA AS 
RAMANYATAYI when relating the legend of the burned city of Nar flow 
The Rembyar® after leaving the mountains below Hiir?por 
divided in many channels 
and boulders. 


le 
rubh! 
within a wide and mostly dry bed of 1". th 


MES! 
Stony waste along the river айаш i» 
Паре of Teüran (map * Charran ). waste (0 
d to attributes the creation of this 


This strip of 


es near the vi 
The local legend referre 


1 See Rajat. iy. 5 note. 
2 Compare Nilamata, 271 5494., and for Akhor bila, 283, 
8 Beo Rajat. і. 97. 


* See Rajat, у. 85 note. 
5 Reo Rajat. i. 263-265, note, 
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the Nagi Ramanya. She had come down from the mountains carrying 
masses of stone to assist her brother, the Suáravas Nàga, in the destruc- 
tion of Narapura. When she learnt that he had already completed his 
task, she dropped tho stones ‘more than a Yojana ' from the site of the 
doomed city. The distance indicated corresponds exactly to that of the 
village of Lit?r where the Rembyar? leaves behind its stony bed aud , 
passes into alluvial soil. The village laud for five Yojanas above that 
place was buried by the mighty boulders which Ramany& left along 
her trail. Similar tales regarding the origin of stone-wastes (* Mur- 
ren") aro well-known to European alpine folk-lore 

65. Below Gambbirasamgama the Vitastà receives from the right 
the stream which drains the ancient district 
of Holadà, the present Vutar. It then passes 
close to the foot of the Vaste~van spur, near 
the old town of Avantipura. No important stream joins the river 
from the right until we reach Sriuagar. The affluents on the left 
like the Ramusa are also of small volume. Some do not reach the river 
direct but end in low marshes, communicating with the latter only by 
gates made in the river embankments, Of the ancient sites situated 
along the river, the town of Papmarura, the present Pümpar, is the 
most considerable. As we approach Srinagar we pass the site of the 
ancient capital, PuraNApmisTuANs, marked by the present village vf 
Pandréthan. It lies between the right river bank and the southern 
foot of the ridge which encircles the Dal. For the streams we have 
next to notice, a reference to the special map of Ancient Srinagara is 
necessary. 

Just before we reach the area of the city proper, the Vitasta is 
joined by a stream which drains the lake to the east of the city. This 
lake, known as Dal (Skr. Dala), is fed by plentiful springs and by 
streams which reach it from the north. Its surplus waters flow out 
towards the Vitastà by а canal which is now called Tsinth Kul, but in 
ancient times bore the name of Manásanrr,! This canal passes through 
an ancient embankment (setu) which protects the city as well as the 
low shores of the Dal from floods of the river, and already figures in the 
traditional account of the foundation of Srinagar. The position of the 
gate which closes the outflow of the Mahüsarit is marked on the map by 
the entry ‘ Durgagalika.” 

A small channel from the river—whether artificial or natural cannot 


The Vitasta near 
Srinagar. 


1 For the identification of the Tsunth Kul and the Mar canal in the city with 
the Muhasarit, my note on Rajat. iii. 339-349 shonld be consulted. In addition to 
the evidence there recorded, it should be noted that the Mahasarit is twice mention- 
ed by its old name also in the Sarvavatara iii. 74; iv. 129 sq. 
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be ascertained now—joins the Mahdasarit at this very point erin 
the ground between it and the river into an island. This is mow EC 
by the пате of May%sum, derived from the ancient Hun ae 
We shall have to refer to it again in our account of the торор Жа 
Srinagar. From Durgagalika downwards the Mahasnrit or Тепп 1 A 
wus in old times the south-eastern boundary for that part of Вон 
which lies on the right bank of the Vitasta. Being a natural line g 
defence it is frequently referred to in tho narrative of the various sieg 

of the capital.! A 

ЕНЕД of the Mahasarit and Vitasta which is just Sr 
to the modern palace, the Shargarhi, has been a Tirtha from ires n 
and is mentioned by its correct name in Mankha’s description of K ed 
Srivara refers to it by а more modern name, Mürisamgam«, M um 
Mavi ів an evident adaptation from the Ks. form Mar? The la i 
name, itself a derivative of Mahasarit, is applied at the present day s 
another branch of tho Dal outflow. This turning to the west Pos 
through the marsh known as Brürinambal ( Bhattáranadvalà) and 
enters the city. 

This M is of considerable importance for tho internal traffic Ka 
the city as it opens a convenient waterway to the Dal and asad 
facilitates the transport of its manifold produce. After passing behi P 
the whole of the city quarters on the right rivor-bank the Mar Е 
near the quarter of Narvor (Skr. Nadavana) into the marshes SUNT 
Anch!àr. Through the latter a connection is thus secured with the 51 "i 
river delta, "This extension of the Mar to the west seems, however, 1 
later date, as Srivara attributes the construction of a navigable channe 
towards the Sind to Zainu-l-‘abidin.5 Fite oS 

66 The lake which supplies the water of the Mahasarit, 18 t 

Tho Dal lake. Some respects one of the most favoured spots 0 


the whole Valley. Its limpid water, и 
imposing aspect of the mountain amphitheatre which encloses it © 
three sides, and the charmin 


E gardens and orchards around it have 
made the Dal justly famous. 


1 Bee Rajat. viii. 788, 753, 3131. H 
3 See Stikanthac. iii, 24, Mahdsaridvitastayoh ... samgamah. Неге too 381” 
former translations of the Rajatarahgini, Mahasarit has been wrongly taken as ар 
common nonn and explained as * great river,’ 
8 The term Mari is also elsewhere 
myas; comp., c.g., 8770. i. 442 
* It is this narrow canal, 


used in the later Chronicles and the Mahit- 

3 iv. 298; Fourth Chron, 145, eto. 

more picturesque than Sweet-smelling, which has led 

то the freqnent comparisons of Srinagar with Venico, It has not received much 

attention in recent years and for want of dredging seems i f silting n 
Hec 440 sq. ging seems in danger of si! ing пр, 
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The Dal measures abont four miles in length and two and a half 
in width where it is broadest. Its depth nowhere exceeds 30 fect, and 
in most parts it is far more shallow. At its southern end it is fringed 
by lagoons, and a great portion of it is covered by the famous floating 
gardens. Notwithstanding the superabundance of water-plants and 
vegetable matter, the water everywhere retains an admirable clearness 
and freshness, This is, no doubt, due to the ampleness of the springs 
which rise within the lake, Though we find no direct mention of the 
lake in the Rajatarangini, and though it does not claim any parti- 
cular sanctity, there is no want around its shores of ancient and 
holy sites. 

The earliest reference to the lake itself occurs in the Chronicle of 
Shivara who describes at length how King Zainu-l-'übidin diverted 
himself on the lake and adorned its vicinity.! Srivara calls the lake 
Dara, while the few Mahatmyas which condescend to mention it, use 
the form Dala? He also mentions the two small artificial islands 
called Гайка, and now distinguished as Ruplank and Sunclank (‘the 
Silver Пайка, ‘Golden Lanka’). Different names are given to several 
distinct portions of the lake. But of these ошу HasrAYALIKA, the 
present Ast?vól, can be traced in the Chronicles. 

The sacred sites of Gopadri, Jyesthe$vara, Theda, Sure$vari, etc., 
with their numerous Nagas line the eastern shores of the Dal. They 
will be mentioned below in the description of the vicinity of the capital. 
The well-known gardens of Shalimar, Nishát and Nasim are creations 
of the Mughal Emperor: who did much to enhance the natural beauties 
of the lake. 

Besides the springs of the lake itself the latter is fed also by a 
stream which comes from the Mar Sar lake, high up in the mountains to 
the east. The old name of this stream, marked ‘ Arrah’ on the map, is 
uncertain. The S'arvavatàra seems to extend to it the name Mahüsarit.? 
In its lower course where it approaches the north shore of the Dal, it 
now bears the name of Telbal Nal (stream). An earlier form is fur- 
nished by Srivara who calls the stream at this point, by the name of 
TILAPRASTHA; the latter is also found in several Mahátmyus.* 

67. From the junction with the Mahasarit downwards the Vitasta 
flows for over three miles between almost unbroken lines of houses 
raised high above the water on stone embankments. The latter consist 
now-a-days chiefly of large blocks of stone which belonged to ancient 


1 Бу). i. 418 sqq. 

3 See, e.g., Vitastámah, xxi. 89. 

8 See Sarvav. iii. 75 ; iv. 129. 

4 See 5110,1. 421; Sarvav. iv. $41, etc. 
J.11 
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i rom 
temples and other structures of pre-Muhammadan date. МЫ nu 
their size and careful carving we can well piore i о! SU 
splendid appearance which the river-banks must have here р: 

As E фп. 
\; EC within the city flows first in. one long reach ae. We 
Near the fourth bridge in the heart of the n 
GESTUS MEO it makes a great bend and turns to the ж 
A canal which leaves the left bank of the river penen i 
Shergarhi palace and the quarter of Kathül (Kasthila), and PH E 
river near the last bridge, allows boats to cut this great bonc . fake 
bears the name Kut?kul, derived from the anciont designs a Um 
KsiPTIKAKULYA! The Ksiptika is often mentioned in the later in i 
of Kalhana’s Chronicle which relate the sieges of Srinagar er. 3 en 
his own time. It forms to this day the natural line of defence ip E 
part of tlie city which occupies the left river-bank, and which OS 
successfully attacked only by crossing the Ksiptikā.? No in 5 ur 
is available to us as to the origin of this canal. Judging from i T EU 
tion it is likely to havo been a natural side-channel of the river v 


б s Н : з f navi- 
was subsequently maintained or improved for the convenience o 
gation. 


A few hundred yards lower 


west. 


down the Vitasta is joined s belt 
m bank by a considerable river now kr 
Tho Dugdhaogangs. tho Duos * the milk Ganga,’ or Chast, 
‘the white stream.’ Its ancient name is given as DTN 
Billiana/s description of Srinagar. Tho Mahatmyas know it by dm 
name of Swlaganga, ‘the white Ganga,’ to which the allernative mo! a 
designation, Chats?kul, exactly corresponds.* Tis waters Сошо cup 
central part of the Pir Pantsal Range round Mount Tatakiti, its fsd) 
sources boing the mountain-streams marked as ‘ Sangsofod ’ ud 
and ' Yechara? on the map. The confluence of the Vitasta and ha of 
gañgā, opposite to the old quarter of Diddamatha, is still a Tirth 
Some repute and is probably alluded to already by Bilhana.® 
'y4 is the ordina: 8 
3 For detailed ovido, 
5 Vikramahkac, xviii, T. 
* Seo Vitastamah. xxii; 
regular phonetic conversion cj it i8 
The Nilamata curiously enough does not mention the Didganga unless it 
meant by Kgiranadi, 1281. The latter пај 


ilk? is give? 

y me; meaning ‘the river of milk,’ is ШҮ 

to tho Düdguhga bya passnge of the modern Vitastimühütnya, xxii, 
5 See Vikram, xviii, 22, 


in KS. bY 
Svetagangamah., ete. Skr, fveta becomes in 
huth, fom. chotgo 
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Section VI.—Lower Course or THE VITASTA 


68. Immediately below Srinagar we come to marshes which 
stretch along both sides of the river for a considerable distance. 
Those on the left bank, of which the Hukh*sar and Panzinor Nambal 
are the nearest, are fed by mountain-streams of smaller volume. The 
marshes to the north of the river are more extensive aud belong to the 
Delta of the Sind River, the greatest tributary of the Vitastà within the 
Valley. 

Our survey of the northern range of mountains has already taken 
us to the true headwaters of the Sind near the 
Zoji-Li and the Amburnath Peak. Its tradi- 
tional source in the sacred Ganga-lake on Mount Haramukh has also 
been noticed. This great river has a course of over sixty miles and 
drains the largest and highest portion of the mountain-chain in the 
north. Its ancient name, Sinpiiu, means simply ‘ the river’ and is thus 
identical with the original designation of the Indus. The Raja- 
taraigini mentions the river repeatedly, and it figures largely in the 
Nilamata, Havacaritacintamani and the Mahatmyas.? Everywhere it is 
identified with the Ganga, as already by Albérini’s informants. Tho 
valley of the Sind forms the district of Lar, the ancient Lahara, one of 
the maiu subdivisions of Kasmir territory 

Where this valley debouches into the great Kagmir plain, near tho 
village of Dud?rhom, the old Dugdhasrama, the river spreads out in 
numerous branches. These form an extensive Delta, covered in its 
greatest portion by shallow marshes and known as Anchiar. Its eastern 
side extends along the strip of high ground which connects Srinagar 
with the foot of the spur at the mouth of the Sind Valley. The western 


The Sindhu, 


1 It is customary in Kasmir to distinguish the two rivers by giving the designation 
of ‘the Great Sind (Bnd Sind),’ to the Indus. This is found as ‘ Brhatsindhu, 
already in the Haracaritacintamani, xii. 45. 

The identity of the two river names has led to a great deal of confusion in 
geographical works down to the beginning of the present century. The Sind River 
of Knámir was elevated to the rank of one of the chief sources of the Indus, or else 
represented as a branch of the great river taking its way through Kasmir (!). This 
carions error is traceable, e.g., in the map of ‘ L'Empire du Grand Mogol’ reproduced 
in Bernier's Travels, ed. Constable, p. 238, from the Paris Edition of 1670, and in 
the map of Ancient India attached to TIEFFENTHALER, Description de U Inde, 1786, 
p.60. Compare HücEr, Kaschmir, i. р 330. Even Witson, writing in 1825, says 
of the Kasmir Sind that “it is not improbably a branch of the Indus." 5 

2 See Rajat.i. 57 note; also iv. 391; v. 97 sqq.; viii. 1129; Jonar. 982; 8710. iv. 
110, 227, elc, 
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side of the delta is marked by 
right or western side of the 1 
fluence with tho Vitasta. 

which between Srinagar 
artificial banks from the m 


an alluvial plateau which continues the 
ower Sind Valley down to the river's con- 
The base of the triangle is the Vitastà ilself 
and this junction flows in a bed separated by 


arshes on either side. The waters of the 
Sind after spreading over this wide Delta leave it in a single channel ab 


its western extremity, opposite to the village of Shādipūr. 


The confluence of the Vitastā and Sindhu bas from early times 


joyed i i Tirtha. Kas- 

Confluence of Vitasta EIIE excep tional eee ue ЖО Ө 
and Sindhu. mir tradition, as recorde already in 

Nilamata, identifies the Vitastà and Sindhu, 


ajatarangini, the Nilamata and numerous 
town by the name of Pravica to the modern 
tradition and the Mahatmyas.! A small island built of solid masonry 

point where the waters of the two rivers 
Mingle. It is the object of regular pilgrimages on particular Parvans 
throughout the year. On it stands on old Cinàr tree which to the 
pious Kaámirian represents the far-famed Ficus Indica tree of tho real 
Prayàüga. 


Notwithstanding the accumulated holin 


Show that its pre: 
We owe the k 
nt which 


ess of this Tirtha there is 
Sent position dates back only 
nowledge of this interesting 
Kalhana has given us of the 


х an indication of the main facts 
connected with these Operations, referrin f i i 

а > ll d to 
Note I (v, 97-100) of my translation ГК тк ebd, evidence 


Suyya’s regulation of Beate had in earlier 
the Vitasta. restricted owi 


29 ta-Sindhusamgama and 
* Beo Rajan, v. де n ote I (Rajat, v. 97-100), 5514, 16; also note iy, 391. 
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under King Lalitaditya had led to an inerease of agricultural produce. 
But these works were apparently neglected under his feeble successors, 
and disastrous floods, followed by famines, became again frequent. In 
Avantivarman’s time Suyya, a man of conspicuous talents but low 
origin, offered to remedy these troubles. Receiving the king’s assent 
for his scheme and the necessary means, he set about regulating the 
course of the Vitasta with a viow to a better drainage of the whole Valley. 
Omitting legendary details with which evidently popular tradition has 
embellished Suyya’s story, the course adopted was briefly the following. 

The operations commenced in Kramarajya at the locality called 
YAKSADARA where large “rocks which had rolled down from the moun- 
tains lining both river banks," obstructed the Vitasta.! We 
have already when describing the Vitast& Valley route, referred to 
Yakgadara, the present Dyar*gul, аз a spur projecting into the river-bed 
some three miles below the commencement of the Baramila gorge. Its 
rocky foot forms the first rapid of the river. By removing the obstruct- 
ing rocks the level of the river was lowered. Then a stone-dam was 
constructed across the bed of the river, and the latter thus blocked up 
completely for seven days. During this time “ the river-bed was cleared 
at the bottom, and stone walls constructed to protect it against rocks 
which might roll down,’’* The dam was then removed, and the river 
flowed forth with increased rapidity through the cleared passage. 

I must leave it to competent engineering opinion to decide to what 
extent and at which point of the Baramila gorge the operations so far 
described were practicable with the technical means of that age. What 
follows in Kalhana’s account is so matter-of-fact and so accurate in 
topographical points, that a presumption is raised as to the previous 
statements also resting, partially at least, on historical facts. 

Wherever inundation breaches were known to occur in times of 
flood, new beds were constructed for the river. One of these changes 
in the river-bed affected the confluence of the Vitastà and Sindhu, and 
this is specially explained to us in v. 97-100. The topographical indi- 
cations here given by Kalhana are so detailed and exact that they 
enabled me to trace with great probability what I believe to have been 
the main course of the Vitasta before Suyya’s regulation. 

70. Kalhana describes to us successively the position of the old and 
Change of confluence the uew confluence relative to certain temples 

of Vitasta and situated at the village of Trigrami and other 
Sindhu. points on the river-banks. Most of these struc- 
tures I һауе been able to identify, and a close examination of the 


1 See v. 87 sqq. 
3 Compare v. 92 sg, 
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general topographical features in their neighbourhood has fully borne 
out the correctness of Kalhana’s account. Without the help of a larger- 
scale map it would, however, be impossible to explain here accurately 
the topographical evidence collected.! I must, therefore, once more 
refer to the above-quoted detailed note in my forthcoming work, 
where a special map, on the scale of one inch tq the mile, has been 
inserted for tlic illustration of this tract. In the present place I must 
restrict myself to indicating the main results of my enquiries, 


These have shown that while the new confluence which Kalhana 


knew in his own time, is identical with the present junction opposite 


Shad'piir,? the old one lay about two miles to the south-east of it, 
between the village of Trigān and the Par?spor plateau. ‘The latter is 
the site of the great ruins of Parihásapura, first 


identified by me and 
shown on the map (see below, 


§ 121.) Trigām marks the position of the 
ancient Trigrami, and a short distance south of it stands the temple ruin 
which I identify with the shrine of Visnu Vainyasvamin. 

Kalhana mentions this temple as the point near which “the two 
rivers, the Sindhu and Vitastà, formerly met flowing to the left and 
right of Trigrami, respectively.” Standing on the raised ground before 
the ruin and turning towards Shad'par, we have on our left a narrow 
swamp about a quarter of a mile broad which runs north-east in the 
direction of Trigam. In this swamp and a shallow Nala continuing it 
towards Shādipūr, we can yet recognize the old bed of the Sindhu. On 
the right we have the Badrihal Nala which divides the alluvial platean of 
Trigam and Partspor. This Nala is clearly marked as an old river-bed 
by the formation of its banks and is still known as such to the villagers 
of the neighbourhood. 

The Badrihel Nala connects the great swamp to the east known as 
Panznür Nambal with the extensive marshes Stretching west and north- 
west of Pai?spor towards the Volur, This channel still serves regular- 
ly as an ontflow for the Panzinor Nambal whenever the latter is flooded 
from the Vitast at times of high-water. Were it not for the great 
embankments which guard the bed of the Vitastü towards the low 
Penzinor Nambal, the latter would still form a regular course of the 


is hence recom- 


the name given to the 
it, аз Jonarajn, 409, tells 
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river. Even so it is still liable to be invaded by the Vitasta at times of 
flood. For the swamp as well as the fertile village lands reclaimed 
around it, lie below the level of the river-bed.! 

The old course of the rivers here briefly indicated explains tho 
curious position of the Nor (map *Noroo'). This canal which is of 
importance for navigation leaves the Vitasta on the left bank just 
opposite to the present junction with the Sindhu and practically conti- 
nues the southwesterly course of the latter for some distance. Only 
about 1 mile of low ground divides the Nor from the end of the swamp 
which marks the bed of the Sindhu at the point of its old junction 
opposite the Vainyasvamin ruin. , УУ 

Similarly the position of Parihāsapura which - King Lalitaditya 
chose for his splendid capital, becomes now intelligible. The plateau 
or Karéwa of Par?spor which still preserves its name is now flanked 
on the east by the Panz'nor Nambal and on the west by the marshes of 
Hür*trath. Neither of them affords in their preseut condition tho 
convenient waterway we find invariably near all other Kaémir capitals. 
Beforo Suyya's regulation, however, ihe Vitasta flowed as we have seen, 
immediatly to the north of the plateau and at the very foot of the great 
temples erected hero by King Lalitaditya. 

Ti. The object aud result of the change of the confluence ean, I 
think, also be traced yct. By forcing tho 
Vitastà to pass north of Trigám instead of 
south of it, the reclamation of the marshes south 
of the Volur lake must have been greatly facilitated. The course thus 
given to the river carries its waters by the nearest way into that part of 
the Volur which by its depth and well-defined boundaries is naturally 
designed as a great reservoir to receive the surplus water of dangerous 
floods, The southern shores of the lake are still to this day the scene 
of a constant struggle between the cultivator and floods. The reclama- 
tion of land which has gone on for centuries in these low marshy 
tracts,? could never have been undertaken if the Vitast& had been 
allowed to spread itself over them from the south, the direction marked 
by its old course. 

The change in the confluence of the Vitastà and Sindhu was a neces- 
вагу condition for the subsequent course given to the united rivers. It 


Results of Suyya’s 
regulation. 


! See Lawrence, Valley, pp, 210 sq. Kalhana's account shows that the huge 
embankments guarding the Pauzinor tract must be far older than the times of the 
Mughals to which they are popularly attributed. 

3 Compare Drew, Jummoo, p. 116, for a description of these tracts and the 


amphibious ways of the inhabitants who get their liying as much from the water as 
the land around, 
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was thus closely connected with the general scheme of regulation and 
drainage. Kalhana indicates this by referring immediately after the 
above passage to stone-embankments constructed along the Vitasta for 
seven Yojanas (circ. 42 miles) and the damming-in of the Volur Jake. 
On the land reclaimed new populous villages were founded. From 
the circular dykes which were built around these villages, they are said to 
have received the popular designation of kundala, ‘ring.’ We actu- 
ally still find two villages on the low ground near’ the Volur showing 
in their modern names the ending kundel, derived from Skr. kundala. 
Uts?kundl (map wrongly * Watr koond] *) and Mar?kund?l are situated 
both close to the left bank of the Vitastà before it enters the marshes at 
the south-eastern end of the Volur, Their names and position seem to 
support the assumption that the present northerly course of the river 
above Trigrami and Shadipir is directly due to Suyya’s operations. 
Kalhana adds that even in his own time, i.e., two and a half cen- 
turies later, there were “ Seen, growing on the banks of the former 
river-beds, old trees which bore the marks of the boat ropes fastened to 
them.” Similarly the observant Chronicler noted the old pales веси’: 
ing the embankments “ which the rivers displayed when low in the 
antumn.” We must be grateful to him for the evident interest with 
recorded the details of Avantivarman’s opera- 
tions. For he has thus enabled usevenat the present day to trace 


some of the important changes then effected in the hydrography of the 
whole Valley. 


yapura,the capital founded by King 
9 eighth century Itis marked by 
ed on an island between the Sambal 
known аз Nor. An ancient causeway 


1 Bee v. 103 зад. 
3 v. 101. 


no embankment on the riverside 
з Lawrence, Valley, p. 211. Consider- 
he justified by ola experience. Wer course of tho river, this belief шаў 


‘entification of this site, Rajat, Ү. 506 note, and below, § 122. 
1 
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We should have some difficulty in understanding the position 
chosen for a town which was intended, to be a place of importance if we 
did not know the great change effected in the course of the river by the 
subsequent regulation of Avantivarman. In King Jayapida's time one 
of the main branches of the Vitasta probably followed the line of the 
Nor in this neighbourhood. The island of And?rkoth which forms a 
small alluvial plateau, raised perhaps artificially in parts, was then a 
Convenient site. This is no longer the case since the river flows to the east 
of And?rkoth and at a considerable distance. We can safely attribute to 
this change the fact that Jayapura like the similarly situated Pari- 
hasapura had fallen into insignificance already before Kalhana's time. 

Close to Sambal the river passes the foot of an isolated hill known 
as Ah?tyung, rising about a thousand feet above the plain. Under its 
shelter on the north is the small lake of Manasbal which is mentioned by 
the name of Manasa[saras] in the Nilamata and by Јопагаја.! It is about 
two miles long, and occupying a rock-basin is deeper than the other 
lakes of the Kasmir plains. It is connected with the river by a short 
channel and partially fed by an irrigation canal carried into it from the 
Sind River.? Its ancient name is derived from the sacred lake on 
Kailasa, famous in the Puranas and Epics and usually located in the 
Mansarovar of the Tibetan highlands. 

A short distance lower down the villages of Ute?kund*) and Mart- 
kund®l already referred to above, are passed on the left bank, There 
are various indications which make it probable that in old times the 
Volur lake reached much closer to these villages than it does at present. 
Kalhana’s reference seems to indicate that these villages enclosed by 
cireular dykes were actually reclaimed from the lake, and Jonaraja 
still places them on the very shore of the lake5 In the same way 
Srivara speaking of the villages stretching from Samudrakota,$ the 
present Sud®rkoth, to the vicinity of Dvarika, near And?rkoth, seems 
to place them along the shore of the Volur. 

A glance at the map shows that the land on the left bank of the 
river below the ‘Kundala’ villages projects like a peninsula into the lake. 


1 Ав Jonaraja, 864 sq., makes the ancient name quite certain, the latter could 
nave safely been shown on the map. In some passages of the Nilamata and 
Mühütmyas it might be doubted whether this lake or the Uttaramānasa on Mount 
Haramukh is intended; see however Nilamata, 1338, where the Mānasa lake ig 
mentioned after the Vitastasindhusamgama. 

2 The construction of this canal is ascribed by Јопағаја, 864 sg., to Zainu-l- 
‘abidin, 

3 See Rajat. v. 120, and Jonar. 1230, (Bo. ed.). 

* See Shiv. i. 400 sq. 

dE. gu TES 
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Tt can be safely assumed that the creation of this strip of land which 
now accompanies the river-channel for some seven miles farther, is due 
to the continual deposits of silt. This silting-up process is still going 
on in this as in other portions of the Volur where streams enter it, and 
is likely. to reduce the expanse of the lake still further in the future.! 

A striking proof for the gradual change thus effected is afforded by 
the position of the artificial island known now as Zain*lànk. It was 
constructed by King Zainu-l-übidin from whom it took its proper 
designation of Jainalunka. ТЕ was then, according to Jonaraja’s descrip- 
tion, in the middle of the Volur where the water was deep? It is 
now situated іп а shallow marsh close to the present embouchure of 
the river. 

78. The great lake, with the southern shores of which we have 

already become acquainted, is a very impor- 
eens: tant feature in the hydrographic system of 
Kaémir. It acts as a huge flood-reservoir for the greatest part of the 
drainage of Kasmir and gives to the western portion of the Valley its 
peculiar character. Its dimensions vary at different periods, owing to 
the low shores to the south being liable to inundation, In normal 
years the length of the lake may be reckoned at about 12 and its width ; 
at 6 miles, with an area of about 78 square miles. In years of flood 


the lake extends to abont 13 miles in length and 8 miles in width.® 


Tts depth is nowhere more than about 15 feet and is continually lessen- 


ing in those parts where the streams debouch into it. Notwithstanding 
this slight depth navigation on the lake often becomes ‘dangerous when 
violent storms sweep over it from the mountains in the north. The 
boundaries of the lake are ill-defined in the south and partly in the east; 
the marshes and peaty meadows merge almost imperceptibly into the 
area of the lake. On the north. the shores slope up towards 8n 
amphitheatre of mountains from which some rocky spurs run down to 
the water’s edge. The fertile tract at the’ foot of these mountains 
forms the ancient Khüyüsrama, the modern Pargana of Khuythom. 
© ancient name of the lake is Mandpapmasaras, derived from the 
Moh&padma Wage. Naga Mahüpadma, who is located in the lake 


| ав its tutelary deity. This designation is by 
far the most common in the Chronicles, the Nilamata, and other old 


south to A$am and Sambal. 


е Jainalaehka was mutilated in the 
5 See LAWRENCE, P. 20. sen shown on the map, 


The nam 
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texts. It is also used, as we have seen, in the description of Kagmir 
given by the T’ang anuals. 

The name Ullola from which the present Volur (vulgo * Woolar') 
seems to be derived, is found only in one passage of Jonaraja’s Chronicle 
and in a single modern Māhātmya.? Skr. ullola can be interpreted to 
mean ‘turbulent’ or ‘ [the lake] with high-going waves.’® "Those who 
have. experienced the sensation of crossing the Јаке with a strong wind, 
will readily allow the approptiateness of this designation. Yet it is 
impossible to dismiss altogether the suspicion that the name which 
seems wholly unknown to the older texts, may be only a clever adapta- 
tion of the Kasmiri name Volur or its earlier representative. It is cer- 
tainly curious that in modern Màhàtmyas we meet with Ullola as а name 
for the Vulgar Pargana, the genuine ancient designation of which is 
Holada.4 Јопагаја in his commentary оп Srikunthacarita, iii. 9, uses 
Ullola as a paraphrase for Маћарайша. 

74. From an early date various legends seem to have clustered 

з around this, the greatest of Kaámir lakes. The 
Legends of Maha- Nilamata relates at length how the lake be- 
paama Naga came the habitation of the Mahapadma Nàga.5 

Originally it was occupied by the wicked Naga Sadangula who 
used to carry off the women of the country. Nila, the lord of Kaámir 
Nagas, banished Sadangula to the land of the Darvas. The site left 
dry on his departure was occupied by a town called Candrapura under 
King Viévagaéva. The Muni Durvàsas not receiving hospitable recep- 
tion in this town, cursed it and foretold its destruotion by water. When 
subsequently the Naga Mahápadma sought a refuge in Kagmir aud 
asked Nila for the allotment of a suitable habitation, he was granted 

. permission to occupy Candrapura. The Mahipadma Naga thereupon 
approached King Visyagasva in the disguise of an old Brahman and 
asked to be allowed to settle in the town with his family. When his 
prayer was agreed to he shewed himself in his true form and announced 
to the King the approaching submersion of his city. At the Nüga'a 
direction the King with his people emigrated and founded two Yojanas 
further west the new town of Visvagasvapura. The Naga then converted 
the city into a lake, henceforth ‘his and his family’s dwelling place. A 
recollection of this legend still lives in popular tradition, and the ruins of 
the doomed city are supposed to be sighted occasionally in the water. 


1 For detailed references see: Rajat. iv. 593 note. 

2 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1227-30; Dhyznefvaramáh. 80, 88. 
3 See BÜnrzn, Report, p. 9. 

* See Vitastamzh. v. 48; Haridraganeéamah. 

^ See Nilamata, 976-1008, and BÜHLER, Report, p. 10. 
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& б tive 
Another legend has found a lengthy record in Kalbana d m D 
of King Jayapida’s reign, iv. 592 sgg. The Naga Mahapa ved tote 
threatened with desiccation by a Dravidian sorcerer, appea vomited 
King in his dream and asked for protection. Asa reward га Naga’s 
to show a gold mine to the King. Jayàpida agreed en ү first try 
prayer. Curiosity, however, induced him to let the ees ien. 
his magic on the lake. When the waters had been dried 3 snakes 
that the Nāga and his dependents were seen as des m. 
wriggling in the mud, the king interfered and caused the x io tio 
restored. The Naga, however, resented the insult aud showe 
king only a rich copper ore instead of the gold mine. Y 2 
К ы a Puranic legend the Mahapadma is Шү R 
identified with the Кара Kaliya who was vanquished by ot. 
the foot of the Eod when touching the Naga’s head eee mos 
(padma) appear on it, Mahàpadma is treated by Kasmirian p 
another form of Kaliya,! ides the 
75. Of the streams which fall into the Volur lake. bg is 
Lower afluents Vitasta, the stream of re Bene d range 
of Vitastà. the most cousiderable. It dra Len 
between Mount Haramukh and the Trag Tis 
Pass aud forms a small Delta of its own to the north of the lake. 
ancient name is Madhumati2 Tt 


^ l^ terri- 
Ràjataraügini in connection with the route leading to the Dard 
tory, but must be distinguished f. 
flows into the Kisa: 


rner 
The outflow of the lake's waters ів at its southwest CO 


t iont 
ove the town of Sopür. The latter is tho anci 


: f we 
ууа and commemorating his name.’ nae 
may judge from the position of the town and the words used by Kalhap 
in another Passage,t 


х an- 
“it appears probable that the operations of AV 


{ +в gide 
tivarman’s Breat engineer extended also to the river's bed on this 5 
of the lake, 


About four miles below So 
Winding but well-defined y, 
within Ka£mir, 
the various stre: 


ina 
Ріг the Vitastā which now flows a 
ed, receives its last considerable tribu T 
It is the Pohuy Which before its junction has oe С 
ams draining the extreme northwest of the Valley: 


1 Compare Stikanthac, ii 9; опат, 933, ac 
" я 1 * 595, and my note Rajat, v. 114. P 
See Réjat. vii. 1179 ang note 1171, Hi z ta 1259 541% 
1898, ote, 3 also viii, 2883; Nilama 
5 See Rajat. y, 118 note, 


* У. 104: « Trained by him, the va.. om the 
: A ».the Vitast T ay from 
basin of the Mahápadma lake, like an arrow hi е rapidly on her way 


he how,” 
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This portion of the country figures but little in Kalhana's narrative ; 
hence we find in Ње Rajataraigini no reference to the Pohur or any 
of its affluents. The old name of the river is uncertain. Jonaraja ina 
passage which is found only in the Bombay edition, calls this river 
Pahara ; the Mahatmyas vary between Prahara and Prahüra.! Of the 
side-streams the Màv*r (map ‘ Maur’) flowing through the Machipor 
Pargana is named in the Nilamata as Mahuri.2 The name of the Hamal 
stream is identical with that of the Pargana through which its course 
lies, the ancient Samala.8 

About 18 miles from the point where the Vitasta leaves the Volur, 
it reaches the entrance of the gorge of Bárámüla. Through this defile 
we have already before followed the course of the river. At Baramila 
navigation ceases. After passing with a violent current the ravine 
immediately below the town, the river, so placid within the Valley, 
turns into a large torrent rushing down in falls and rapids, 
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76. Our survey of Kaśmīr rivers has taken us along that great 
flat of river alluvium which forms the lowest 
and most fertile part of the Valley. We 
must now turn to the higher ground of the 
Vale which consists of the peculiar plateaus already alluded to. 

The genuine Kaámiri term for these plateaus is udar, found in its 
Sanskrit form as uddàra in the Chronicles. Another modern designa- 
tion of Persian origin now often used, is kurēwa The word uddara is 
twice found as au ending of local names in the Rajatarangini $, while 
the latter Chronicles use it frequently in designations of well-known 
plateaus. Ап earlier Sanskrit term no longer surviving in use, is 
sūda, originally meaning ‘barren waste ground.’ Kallana employs it 
when speaking of the well-kuown Dàm*dar Udar.5 

The Udars of the Kasmir Valleys are usually considered by geolo- 
gists to be due to lacustrine deposits. They appear either isolated by 


Alluvial Plateaus 
(Udar). 


1 Seo Jonar, (Bo. ed.) 1150, 1152; Vitastamah. xxvii. 2; Svayambhiméh, 

3- Nilamata, 1822 sqq. 

8 See Rajat. vii. 159 note. 

^ Locanoddara and Dhydnoddara, Rajat. viii. 1427 note. 

5 See Gusikoddara, the Udar of біз near Кашић, Sriv. iv. 465, 592, 596; Рато- 
daroddara, the Dim®dar Udar, Sriv, iv. 618 ; Laulapuroddara, Fourth Chron, 175, eto. 

6 See Rajat. i, 156 note. 
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es with 
lower ground around them or connected by very Ет... 
spurs ‘descending from the mountains. Often the ME dimensia 
seem almost perfectly flat, forming table lands of deb g hara 
They rise generally from 100 to 300 feet above the E сатан E 
and-valleys which intersect them, and through which t a the Vitastā! 
the mountains and their own drainage: find their way 3 the Valley: 
Most of the Udars are found on the south-western side o across the 
stretching from Supiyan to Baramila, But they also occur ү 
river on the north-eastern side of the Valley, а at both ex 
f the river-flat in the south-east and north-west, д M 
В Owing to the inferiority of the soil and the difficulty ask. 
the Udars show a marked difference in point of ш ot Of tbe 
parts of the Valley. Those which slope down from the TE vu 
mountains have been brought under cultivation with the "d Most of 
courses conducted over them from the higher ground behin d be 
these irrigation-channels are, no doubt, of ancient date, qua. 
Specially mentioned in the Chronicles, To other Udars, pr These 
those which are entirely isolated, water could not be broug! у 4 yield 
are either Биттеп wastes Covered with low jungle or if Br , 
only precarious crops owing to the uncertainty of the ары . "etos 
Some of tlie Udars, owing to their position near the Vitas raphy 0 
Other reasons, aro sites of importance in the ancient ams. 
Kaémir, Such are the plateaus of Martanda, Cakradhara, P c teresting 
Parihasapura, Another, the“ Udar of Damodara,’ plays an Т? be duly 
part in the legendary lore of the country, All these wil 
noticed in the next cha ter. ry’ 
TT. Climatic а are so closely connected with a king 
Kaémir climate, topography that the few old notic 


x ge 0 
references which we have regarding tho 
Kaémir, may fitly find mention here, 


He clearly indicates the reason why Kaámir is oromni 
Onsoon rains of India Proper. When the heavy clou «ће 
explains, reach the mountaj Kaámir on the south, © © 
mountain-sides strike 8j 


olives or grapes," 


{ ith 
two and а half months, beginning "'. 
Magha, and Shortly after the middle 


i Н ; в їй 
of Сайга continual rain sot 
the snow and cl 


А 
Sansing the earth. This ! 
OWever 


z „іпату 
» a certain amount of extraordin 
every province in India. 

їр, 211, 
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That this description is on the whole asaccurate as Alberüni's other 
data regarding Kagmir, will be easily seen by a reference to the detailed 
statements of Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Error. What chiefly characterizes 
the climate of Kagmir as against that of the Indian plains, is the 
absence of a rainy season and the equally marked absence of excessive 
heat. The moderate temperature of the Kaámir summer is ensured by 
the high elevation of the Valley, and has at all times been duly appre- 
ciated by its inhabitents as well as its visitors. Ў 

Каада already proudly claims this exemption from the torments 
of a fierce sun as one of the favours accorded to his coüntry by the gods? 
His enthusiastic description of a Kagmir summer passed “ in the regions 
above the forests” shows that he was no stranger to the charms of that 
season in the alpine parts of the country. More than once he refers to 
the sufferings which the heat cf an Indian summer outside the Valley 
inflicts on Knagmirian exiles. Even in'the hill regions immedintely to 
the south of Pir Panisal the hot season with its accompanying fevers 
has often proved disastrous to the Kaémirian troops employed there.* 

On the other hand we find also the rigours of a Kaémir winter 
duly illastrated by the Ohronicle's narrative. We may refer to the 
description of the heavy and continued snowfall which followed Sussala's 
murder in Phalguna of 1128 A.D., the freezing of the Vitastà in the 
winter of 1087-8 a.D., etc. The graphic account of Bhoja's flight to the 
Upper Kisanganga Valley shows us in full detail the difficulties which 
attend a winter-march over the snow-covered mountains to the north of 
the Valley. Nor do we fail to be reminded otherwise of the great 
differences in climate which are implied by the varying altitudes of 
Kaémir localities.7 

Exceptionally early snowfall in the aytumn such as saved the 
garrison of the frontier fort on the Dugdhaghata Pass, has always been 
known and dreaded even low down in the Valley. The danger it 
represents for the rice crops is illustrated by Kalhana’s account of the 
famines resulting from such premature snowfalls. 


1 Seo LAWRENCE, p. 24 510. 

8 Seo i, 41. 

8 ii, 138. 

4 Compare vii, 970; viii, 1634, 1830, 1836, 1865; regarding the fever-senson of 
Rijapurt and neighbouring districts, my note viii, 1873. 

5 Rajat. viii. 1876 sqq. ; 1434 sqq. ; vii. 592, 

6 Seo viii, 2710 sqq. It must be remembered that as much as forty to sixty Yeot 
of snow falls in a severo winter on the higher ranges around Kasmir; see also viii, 
411. 

7 Compare vii. 916 ; viii. 2511; ii. 188, 

8 See ii, 18 sqq. ; viii, 2449, 
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^ - d 
ancient legend told in the Nilamata of the annual migrations di 
by the presence of the Pigacas, ТЬ therefore can claim no his 
value whateyer,t 2 
А i mir 
78. Cultivation such аз appears to have been carried on in Mae 
ltivati since the earliest historical period, must ne: a 
Cultivation. sarily leave its traces in the topography o 


Y with its abundance of streams and springs Б 
The elaborate arrangements me 
exist at present for taking water from the streams large aud Lr d 
distributing it over all the ground capable of irrigation, will be fo of 
i valuable and exhaustive account ЗЫ 
Kaémir Agriculture There ig every reason to believe that they ba 


il 

Many of the larger irrigation channels which intersect the eee 
T alluvial flats, or skirt the terraced slopes 

Irrigation, ees hown on 

the Udars and mountain-sides, are sho 24 

ihe map; 860, eg. the tracts on the lower course of the Lider, Ve x 

i old times when the Population was dn 

than now, much land which is at Present allowed to lie waste on 6 z 

hill-sides, on the Udars and in the low-lying tracts by the marshes, 
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€ been under Cultivation.s І have often come across traces 


1 Seo i; 180, and note i. 184, 
phe Kashmiris,.so far. have conside ATT 
van , тей no cro hy of attention 

Tice; LAWRENCE, Valley, P. 319. Ts 
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and the t-ouble of their construction must have been so considerable 
that only a far greater demand for irrigation than the present one can 
account for their existence. 

Tn the earliest traditions recorded by Kalhana the construction of 
irrigation canals plays already a significant part. The Suvarnamani- 
kulyà which is ascribed to King Suvarna and which still brings water 
to a great part of the Ad*vin district, has already been noticed.! Tho 
reference to the aqueduct by which King Damodara is supposed to have 
attempted to bring water to the great Udar named after him, though 
legendary in the main, is also characteristic.? Lalitaditya is credited 
with having supplied villages near Cakradhara (Tsak*dar) with the 
means of irrigation by the construction of a series of water-wheels 
(araghatta) which raised the water of the Vitasta.’ 

To Suyya, however, Avantivarman’s engineer, is ascribed the 
merit of having on an extensive scale secured river-water for village- 
lands. From Kalhana’s detailed description it is evident that Suyya's 
regulation of the Vitastà was accompanied by systematic arrangements 
for the construction of irrigation channels. For these the water of 
various hill-streams was utilized as well as that of the main-riyer. The 
size and distribution of the water-course for each village was fixed on a 
permanent basis. He is thus said “to һауе embellished all regions 
with an abundance of irrigated fields which were distinguished for ex. 
cellent produce.” The increase in produce consequent on these measures 
and the reclamation of new lands from the river and marshes is said to 
have lowered the average price of а Khari of rice from two hundred to 
thirty-six Dinnüras.* 

The importance of irrigation from a revenue point of view must 
have always been recognized by the rulers of the country. Hence even 
in later times we find every respite from internal troubles marked by 
repairs of ancient canals or the construction of new ones. The long 
and peaceful reign of Zainu-l-‘abidin which in many respects revived 
the traditions of the earlier Hindu rule, seems in particular to have 
been productive of important irrigation works. Jonaraja’s and Srivara’s 
Chronicles give a considerable list of canals constructed under this 
king. Among these the canal which distributed the water of the 
Pohur River over the Zaiu?gir Pargana, and the one by which the 


1 See above, § 64. 
3 Seo Rajat. i. 156 sq. note. 
8 See Rajat. iv. 191 note. 
4 See Rajat, v. 109-112 and note. ч 
5 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1141-55, 1257 sqq. ; Sriv. i. 414 sqq. For repairs of old 
canals, see Rajat. viii. 2880; 
J. 1. 16 
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water of the Lidar. was conducted to the arid plateau of Martanda, 
deserve special mention. 


Of the other products of the Valley only two may be men ton a 
A. here, since they have from old times eie 

Saffron-cultivation. Special attention in all descriptions of E 
Country. Already Kalhana in his introduction designates mius m 
grapes among “ the things that even in heaven are difficult to fin der 
are common there,'2 Saffron (kuikuma) has to the present day ay 
mained a famous product of Kagmir, Its cultivation has spiri aa 
from an early time specially flourished about Padmapura, ML 
Pampar, where the Udar lands are still chiefly utilized for it. i 
Fourth Chronicle describes at length the plant and its Mer ^ 
Abü-l-Fazl mentions it also in the samo locality and devotes to it a long 
notice,3 


na mentions repeatedly,* have 


vati ith 
not retained their area of cultivation Ам A 
Саре equal persistence, They must have enjoye 


age can still be found in many places, ey 
produce of grapes is now restricted to a few see 
ind Valley and to the new vineyar A 

by the late Maharaja for the cultivation 
of French vines,8 


1 Bee Rajat. iy, 192, 
3 i, 42, 
5 See Fourth Chron. 996 244. ; Ain-i-Aky,, i. pp. 857 ва. 


See Lawrence, Valley, pp. 851 #4, 
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79. It will be useful to refer here briefly to the data we possess 
Old ethnography regarding the old ethnography of Kagmir and 
of KaSmir. the adjacent hill regions. 

As far as Kasmir itself is concerned our information does not allow 
us to connect any particular localities with ethnic divisions. Judging 
from Kalhana’s Chronicle and what other sources of information are 
available to us, the population of Kagmir has shown already in old times 
the same homogeneity that it does at present, The physical and ethnic 
characteristics which so sharply mark off the Ka£miri from all surround- 
ing races, have always struck observant visitors to thé Valley and have 
hence often been described.! Hiuen Tsiang's brief sketch reproduced 
above is the earliest in date and yet applies closely to the modern 
inhabitants, 

‘that the Kaímiris form a branch of the race which brought the 
languages of the Indo-Aryan type into India, is a fact established by the 
evidence of their language and physical appearance. But when their 
settlement in the country took place, and from which direction they 
immigrated, are questions beyond the present range of historical 
research. The purity of race which has often been noted as distinguish- 
ing the great mass of the Kaémir population, may be admitted with a 
qualification. It is probably due not only to the country’s natural 
isolation but also to a curious faculty for absorbing foreign elements. 
Colonies of Mughals, Pathans, Panjábis, and Paharis, settled within 
comparatively recent times in the Valley, are being amalgamated with 
remarkable rapidity through intermarriage and other means. 

The complete absorption of these settlements which is going on 
under our own eyes as it were, furnishes a 
likely analogy for the ethnic history of earlier 
times. We have reason to assume that Kagmir 
has also in Hindu times been often under 
foreign rule. It is difficult to believe that the reign of foreign dynasties 
has not been accompanied also by settlements of immigrants of the same 
nationality, But it is not likely that these foreign colonies were ever 
extensive. In any case we find no trace of their having retained a 
distinct and independent existence. 4 1 

Various tribal sections of the population are mentioned in Kalhana’s 
narrative, but we have no means of deciding to what extent they were 
based on race or vaste distinctions. The names of the Lavanyas and 
Tantrins survive in ‘Krams,’ or tribal names, still borne by sections of 


Absorption of 
foreign ethnic 
elements. 


1 Fora general account of the KaSmiri population Drew’s remarks, Jummoo, 
рр. 174 sqq, may still bo recommended. Fuller details regarding the various 
classes, castos, eto., will be found in Mr. LAWRENCE's work, pp. 302 sgg. 
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the Muhammadan rural population (Lzn and Tanti) A But whatever 
distinctions of race or caste may have originally been indicated by these 
‘Krams,’ the have long ago disappeared, А 

It is Sidi cms nam S Nona of the Chronicle а 
these sections were never confined to particular territorial divisions, bu 
spread all over the Valley. The humblest of these sections is probably 
the one which has least changed its character during the course of cen- 
turies. The modern Dümbs, the descendants of the old Dombas? aro 
still the low-caste watchmen and village-menials as which they fgore 
in Kalhana’s narrative. They, like the still more despised Vatals or 
Scavengers, cannot intermarry with other Kagmiris, 


Ki-li-to whom Hiuen Tesi ‘ 

Kasmir from early times and opposed to the Bauddhas. Their name, 
usually transcribed Kriti 
There is nothing to Support their identification with the Kiras, as 


The latter seems to have been a 


quite clearly from the 
notices of the Rajataraagini, 

St the adjacent hill-regi 
ents extended, as sho: 
in а wide semi-circle from Ka 
Valley in the west.$ Th 
Lohara were held by Khaga fa; 
Succeeded to th, 


elsewhere that t 


Sf^vàr ir the south-east 


1 Compare notes y, 248; vii. 1171. 

5; algo v, 853 s 

"These Passages show that the Domb: earned their bread ав hunters, fishermen, 
buffoons, quacks, eto., and their daughters ая singers and dancers, Their occupa- 
lions thus closely resembled those of the gi Rom, is undoubtedly 

+ domba; sep p. W. s. v. 

B See Bi-yu-ki, trang]. Beal; i, Pp. 150, 156 GTA 

Ir., p. 93, 
5 Corpare my note viii, 2767, 

Beo Rajat, i, 317 note, 
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Khakhas have until very recent times worthily maintained the reputa- 
lion which their forefathers enjoyed as marauders and turbulent hill- 
men. 

North of the Vitastà Valley and as far as the Kisangaiga we now 
find the Bombas as the neighbours of the Khakhas to whom they are 
closely related. It is probable that the Karnay district was held by 
them already in old times. Kalhana seems to comprise them, viii. 3088, 
under the designation of Khaga. 

The upper Kisangaügà Valley above Sardi was in old days already 
as at present inhabited by Dards (Skr. Darad, Dürada) who are often 
referred to by Kalhana as the neighbours of Kaámir on the north. 
Their seats extended then too probably much further to the north-west, 
where they are now found in Citral, Yasin, Gilgit and the interven- 
ing regions towards Kagmir. Megasthenes already knew them in the 
Upper Indus regions. Kulhana relating events of his own time speaks 
of Mlecchas further to the north. These might have been Muham- 
madanized Dards on the Indas, and beyond.2 

The regions immediately to the north-east and east of Kasmir were 
held by the Bhauttas. We have already seen that these represent the 
people of Tibetan descent, the modern Bute, of Dràs, Ladakh and the 
neighbouring mountain districts.® 


1 See Rajat. i. 817 note. 
# See note viii, 2762-64. 
* See above, § 58. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


POLITICAL TOPOGRAPHY, 


Section L—FRoNTIERS or ANCIENT Kaónin. 


81. Ouraccount of tho political topography of ancient ES 
may conveniently open with a survey of its frontiers. These pores 
closely with the natural boundaries of the Valley that we have alrea' М 
had occasion to trace them when dealing with the mountain eee 
enclosing the latter. It will however be useful to supplement ae 
information regarding these frontiers by a brief notice of the by a 
which lay beyond them and formed the neighbours of the Kasm 
kingdom in Hindu times. va 

Beginning in the south-east we have first the Valley of Кы; 

ыо. THAVATA, the present Kast^vür (* Kishtwar’ 9 
ТОШ н, aor the maps) on the upper Cināb. Itis mention- 
ау ed by Kalhama ав а separate hill state in the 

time of Кајаќа,1 


Its Rajas who were Hindus till Aurangzeb's time, 
practically retained their independence until the conquest of their terri- 
tory by Maharaja Gulab Singh. 

The hill-district of Bhadravah lower down on the Cinab is once 
named in the Rajatarangini as Bhadravakaga2 Т Rajas were tributary 
to Camba in recent centuries, This was probably the: case also m 
earlier times as we do not find a ruler of Bhadravakaga referred to in 
Kalhana’s lists of hill Rajas. 


1 Seo Rajat. vii, 590 note, 
3 See Rajat. viii, 501 note, 


E 
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The Ràjàs of Camba, the ancient Campa, on the other hand figure 
often in the Kaémir Chronicle.! Their territory has since early times 
comprised the valleys of the sources of the Ràyi between Kangra, tho 
ancient Trigarta, and Kasthavata. The ancient Rajput family which 
rules this hill state to the present day, often intermarried with the 
Lohara dynasty which reigned in Kagmir. 

To the west of Campa and south of Bhadravakaga lay the chiefship 
of VALLAPURA, the modern Ballavar.? Its rulers are repeatedly referred 
to in Kalhana’s narrative and retained their independence as petty hill- 
chiefs till the rise of the Jammu family early in thisecentury. ‘ Balla- 
war’ was known also to Alberüni. 

Of the political organization of the hill-territories between Valla- 
pura in the south-east and Rajapuri in the north-west we have no 
distinct information. The Hindu inhabitants of this tract including 
Ballavar call themselves now Dogras and their country Dugar, This 
name is traditionally derived from Skr. *Dvigarta,3 but this term is 
nowhere found in our historical texts and has probably been created for 
the sake of an etymology in analogy of the ancient Trigarta. The 
original of the name seems to be Durgara.* 

It is very probable that the region of the lower and middle hills 
between the limits indicated was already in old times divided into a 
number of small chiefships. Of these some eleven seem to have existed 
uptothe time of the extension of the Sikh power into the Panjàb 
Kohistàn, They were all absorbed in the growing state of Jammu 
which was originally one of them. 

Among these small hill-chiefs of limited territory but ancient 
descent, we have probably to class the Thakkura Dengapala on the Cinab 
who gave his daughter to the pretender DAiksücara in marriage. Also 
the Raja of Kanna must probably be located in this hill tract.” Other 
Thakkuras in this region are mentioned as levying blackmail on Prince 
Mallarjuna when on his march to Kasmir from the plains. Immediately 
at the foot of the Bān®hāl Pass in the territory of VISALATÀ we find the 
castle of a ‘ Khaga lord,’ who gave shelter to Bhiksacara and at the time 


1 Compare Rajat. vii. 218 note, and CUNNINGHAM, Anc. Geogr., p. 141. 

3 See Rajat. vii. 220 note, and CUNNINGHAM, Anc. Geogr. p. 135. 

8 See Drew, Jummoo, pp. 48 sq. 

* Compare the Camba copperplate, edited by Prof. KrEL.HORN, Ind. Ant., 1888, 
p. 9. 
6 See CUNNINGHAM, Anc. Geogr. pp. 133 sqq., where a useful Synopsis of the 
hill-states in the central portion of the Panjab Kohistan is given. 

6 See Rajat. viii. 554 sqq. 

1 Bee note vii. 590. 

8 yiii, 1989 sqq. 
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was evidently independent.! Temporarily the Khagas of the hills Ir. 
diately south of the Pir Pantsal Range may have acknowledged ae 
suzerainty of strong Kagmirrulers. But during the greatest part of the 
period which is known to us from historical sources, they appear to have 
held their own and rather to have levied subsidies, i.e., blackmail from 
the Kasmir rulers? 
82. Some of the petty hill states here referred to must have been 
eio included in the region which by its ancient 
bias anne ad name was known as DĀRVĀBHISĀRA. eit 
and west. elsewhere shown that this name, as B т 
graphical term, was applied to the whole Багы 
of the lower and middle hills between the Candrabhagaé and Vitasta- 
The combined names of the Darvas and Abhisāras nre found already in 
the ethnographical lists of the Mahabharata and Brhatsamhita. A 
chief of this region figures by the ethnic appellation of Abisares in the 
accounts of Alexander’s Indian campaign. J Й 
The most important of the hill-states in this territory was certainly 
the ancient Rasaruri represented by the modern district of Rajauri, 
It comprised the valleys drained by the Tohi of Rajauri and its tribu- 
taries, Owing to its position on the most direct route to the Panjab, 
Rajupuri was necessarily often brought into political relations with 
Kaśmīr. When Hiuen Tsiang passed through it, the 'kingdom of 
Rajapuri’ was subject to Kaémir, From the 10th century onwards we 
find the chiefs of Rajapuri as practically independent rulers, though the 
Chronicle tells us of numerous expeditions undertaken into their terri- 
tory by the later Kaámir kings. The upper valley of the Tohi of Prünt$ 
leading to the Pir Panísal Pass, was included in Rajapuri terri- 
tory. Here lay probably the famous strong-hold of Rajagiri known also 
to Alberüni.$ 
Ràjapur took its name from its capital which is repeatedly 
mentioned by Kalhana aud undoubtedly occupied the position of the 
present town of Rajauri? The ruling family belonged to the Каа 
tribe. Its descendants were the Muhammadanized Ràjpüt chiefs who 
retained this territory down to the present century. 
On the north-west Rajapuri was айјоіпеа by the territory of 


1 viii. 1665 sqq. 

3 See Rajat. viii. 2283 note. 
8 See noie i. 180. 

* For a detailed nccoun: 
5 See Rajat, viii. 959 ni 
6 See vii. 1270 note, 

1 Вее vii, 973 sqq. 


t, see Jt2jat. vi, 286 note 
ote. б 
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Lomara.! The chief valley belonging to this hill-state was the present 
Loh?rin which we have already visited when examining the Tos?maidan 
route. Lohara became important for Kaámir from the end of the llth 
century when a branch of its ruling family acquired the Kasmir throne. 
Subsequently this branch succeeded also to Lohara which thus became 
united to Kaśmīr under the same ruler. Аз the ancestral home and 
Stronghold of the dynasty, the castle of Lohara has played a great part 
during the last reigns related by Kalhana. The chiefs of Lohara are 
distinctly named as belonging to the Kha£a tribe; 

Lohara seems to have included in those times also the town and 
district of Paryorsa corresponding to the present Pinch or Prints 
(the Kasmiri form), in the lower valley of the Tohi (Tausi)3 In Hiuen 
Tsiang's time Parnotsa gave its name to the whole hill-state which was 
then tributary to Kagmir, The Muhammadan Ràjàs of Prints, closely 
related to the Khakhas of the Vitasta Valley, remained more or less 
independent till the conquest of Maharaja Gulab Singh. Their terri- 
tory forms now a separate small principality under a branch of the 
Jammu family. Parnotsa being on the great route to the westeru 
Panjab is often mentioned in the Kasmir Chronicles. The large per- 
centage of the Kaámiri element in the population of Prints attests the 
closeness and ancient date of its relations to Ka$mir. 

The hills to the south-west of Prints were held till early in this 
century by petty chiefs, known as the Rajas of КОЙ. It is possible 
that the small hill-state of KAr1&1ARA repeatedly referred to by Kalhana 
and known also to Ferishta, lay in this direction. 

Proceeding to the north-west of Parnotsa we come to the valley of 
the Vitasta. This, as has already been shown above, was held in old 
times as an outlying frontier-district of Kagmir-as far down as Borri- 
saka the present Buliüsa. Beyond this point it was occupied by 
Khagas. In Muhammadan times the valley was divided between several 
petty chiefs of the Khakha and Bomba clans who Seem to have acknow- 
ledged as their nominal head the Khakha Raja of Muzaffarabad. The 
portion of the valley between Muzaffarabad and Buliasa bore tho 
old name of DyAravati from which the modern designation ^f this tract, 


Dvarbidi, is derived (see above, $ 53). 


1 Compare for the history of Lohara and its various loculities, Note E, Rajat. iv 


177, reproduced in Ind. Ant., 1897, pp. 225 sqq. 
3 Seo for details note iv. 18. Hiuen Tsiang’s reference shows that the town of 


Parnotsa must bo older than the time of Lalit&dityn to whom Kalhaya ascribes its 
foundation. 
3 Seo noto Rajat. vii, 1256. 
J. 1. 17 
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83, Further to the west and beyond the course of the ее 
7 after its great bend, lay the ancient kingdor 
Urosa Harara of Uraśā.! Its greatest part is d ae 

the British district of Hazara, between the Vitasta and Indus. us 
the Ofapsa or “Арса of Ptolemy; its ruler figures as AES Dea 
accounts of Alexander's campaigns. Hiuen Tsiang mentions t о ae 
tory by the name of Wu-la-shi and found it tributary E MEE 
Though this dependence seems soon to have ceased we find Ur Em EU 
referred to in the Rajatarangini. The account of Басара s 
ill-fated expedition in this direction furnishes us with a clue as E is 
position of the old capital of Urasà. It probably lay em 
present Mansahra and Abbottabad.  Kalhana's notice of an expedi 
undertaken in his own timé mentions in Uraga the town of ATYUGRA 
PURAS І һауе shown in my note on the passage that this poco uty, 
probably representéd by the modern Agrór, situated on the border о! 
Налага towards the ‘Black Mountains.’ We have an intermediary 
form of the name in Ptolemy’s "Iü£yovpos, given ʻas the designation of 
a town in Uarsa or Arsa north of Taxila. 

In Muhammadan times Urasà was incldded in the region known as 
Pakhli. This is defined by Abü-l-Fazl as comprising the whole of the 
hill territory between Kagmir in the east and the Indus on the west) To 
Pakhli belonged also the lower valley of the Kisangangi and the 
valleys of the streams which flow into the latter from the Kajnag Range 
and the mountains to the north-west of Kagmir. 

This tract which is now known as Karnau, bore the old name of 

Kisanganga Valley. KanwàHa. It seems to have been held by 


small chiefs nominally tributary to Kaámir 
even in later Hindu times.5 


It is but rarely mentioned in the Chronicle. 
The inhabitants were Kha 


$as9 who are represented by the modern 
Bomba clans still holding Karnau. 


Their Rajas were practically 
independent till the Sikh conquest and often harried the north-western 
parts of Kagmir.7 The last irruption of the Karnan Bombas and their 
du the Khakha chiefs of tho Vitastà Valley, occurred as late аз 


! For a detailed Bynopsis'of the old notices, see Rajat. v. 217 note. 
2 See Rajat. v. 217 note and CUNNINGHAM, Алс. Geogr., p. 104 f 
5 Compare note viii. 3402. 3 
4 See Ain-i-Akb., ii, рр. 390 aq. 

5 Compare Rajat. viii, 2485 note. 

6 See viii. 2756, 3006, 3088, 

7 Compare for the modern Karnau, Bates, Gazetteer, p. 225, 
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The valley of the Kisanganga above its junction with the Karnau 
river and as far as Sardi, forms a separate tract known as Drüva. This 
is possibly the Duraypa mentioned in a passage of Kalhana’s Chronicle.! 
The northernmost portion of the tract seems to have been a dependency 
of Kusmir even during the later Hindu reigns. At Sardi we find the 
shrine of Sarada, опе of the most sacred Tirthas of old Kagmir. To 
this ag well as an old feudal stronghold in its neighbourhood we shall 
have occasion to refer thereafter (§ 127). 

Through Sardi leads a route to Cilàs on the Indus. But this 
territory as wellas the other portions of the Upper Indus Valley lay 
apparently quite beyond the sphere of Kasmir political influence. Hence 
we meet nowhere in the Chronicles with their ancient names. 

84. Immediately above Sardi the valley of the Kisanganga turns, 
as we have seen, into a narrow uninhabited 
gorge. At the other end of this gorge we 
reach the territory of the Darads. Their settlements on the Upper 
Kiganganga and its tributaries seem to have formed a separate little 
kingdom, called by a general name Danappré4 in the Chronicle 
Its inhabitants who bore Hindu names, more than once attempted inva- 
sions of Kasmir. Dararpuri, ‘the town of the Darads, which was the 
capital of their chiefs, may have occupied the position of the modern 
Guréz (map ‘ Goorais’). The latter is the chief place of the valley 
where the Nawabs governing it till the Sikh conquest resided. The 
‘Mleccha’ chiefs who on two occasions figure as the Darad Rajas’ allies 
from the north, were perhaps rulers of other Darad tribes further 
towards the Indus who had early been converted to Islam.* 

Crossing from the head-waters of the Kisanganga to those of the 

Dras River we arrive in high-level valleys 

Басши inhabited by people of Tibetan race and 

language, the Bhautfus of the Chronicles. The Rajatarangini tells us 

nothing of the political organization or topography of the Bhautta 

territories. It is, however, possible that we have a reference to Leh, 

the capital of Ladakh, in the “ foreign country called Lox,” which 
Kalhana names in iii. 10. 

Nor do the later Chronicles supply us with any details in this 
direction, though the several invasions which Ka$mir suffered from 
this side give Jonaraja and Srivara occasion to refer more frequently to 
the Bhauttas and their rulers. It may, however be noted that Srivara 


Darad territory. 


1 See viii. 2709 note. 

2 Compare Rajat. vii. 911 ; for other references to the Darads, i. 812 note, 
8 Seo vii. 911 note. 

* See viii, 2762 note. 
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already knows the terms ‘ Little and Great Bhutta-land.’! They refer a 
Baltistàn (Skardo) and Ladakh which have continued to ee a 
the present day as ‘Little and Great Tibet,’ or among Kagmiris as ae 
Butun and Bud Butun3 These terms are in fact of a far nk, Э 
as they are found already in the Chinese Annals as Little and Gre 
Poliu.8 ae 
The eastern frontier of Kaémir is, as we have seen, formed чт 
mountain range which runs from the Zoji-Là almost due south юта 
Kast*var. Along this range on the east lies a long narrow va a 
marked as Marn- Hardee ou Ње map (in Kagmiri Madivadvan). ^ 
is irained by a large river which joins the Cinab near the ko 3 
Kast*var. Owing to its high elevation and the rigours of its ee 
is inhabited only by a scanty population. According to Mr. EM. d 
map and other authorities, this consists now chiefly of Ka Pe 
Whether this was already the case in old times, is uncertain. ат 
Valley is nowhere mentioned іп our old Каётїгїап texts. It is ax 
doubtful whether it belonged to Kaśmir territory ih Hindu times. ais 
Abü-l-Fazl counts it among the Parganas of Kaámir5 Beyond it ^ 
the east stretches an uninhabited belt of high mountains and glee 
dividing Madivadvan from the Tibetan tracts of Süru and Zanskar. 


Е E ich 
the south we reach once more the territory of Kasthavate from whic 
our present survey has started. 


1 See Striv. iii, 445 (Süksmabrhadbhuttadefau). 


is 
3 Rutun (connected with the ethnic term Bu{? < Bhautta; see above, $ 68), i 
the Kamiri term for Tibet in general, 


8 Compare A. Rémusat, Nouveaus 
YULE, Cathay, р: lxx. 


é The Trisamdhyamahiatm: 
claim any particular antiquity. 
5 See Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 369. 


mélanges asiatiques, i. p. 194; and Ён н. 


ya which refers to the Valley as Madavátira, cannot 
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Section IJ.—Ancrent РомтісАт, Divisions. 


85. The Valley of Kagmir to which we may now return has 

p from early times been divided into two great 

Kremarajya, Mada- parts, known by their modern names as 

Yurajy es Kamráz and Marüz, These terms are derived 

from Skr. KramardsyA and Mapavarasya, which are found very 

frequently in the Rajataranginias well as the later Chronicles! The 

original form of the modern Kamraz was known to the tradition of the 

Srinagar Pandits generally. With the old name Madavarajya, however, 

I found only those few acquainted who, like tho late Pandit Damodara 
and Pandit Govind Kaul, had specially studied Kalhana’s Chronicle. 

; According to the generally prevailing notion Maràz comprises the 
districts on both sides of the Vitustà above Srinagar, and Kamraz those 
below, The present tradition places the boundary of the two great divi- 
Sions more accurately at the Shérgarhi palace. That the boundary was 
already in old times indicated by aline drawn through the capital is 
easily proved by an examination of all passages in the Rajatarangini 
and other Chronicles naming Madavarajya and Kramarajya. They 
invariably show localities situated above Srinagar in the former and 
those below in the latter division. 

We arrive ut the same result on a reference to the Ain-i Akbari. 
Abi-1-Fazl distinctly informs us that “the whole kiugdom was divided 
under its aucient rulers into two divisions, Marāj on the east and Kamraj 
on the west.’ Не then proceeds to tabulate the thirty-eight Parganas 
into which Kagmir was divided under Akbar's administration, separately 
under the two main-heads of Maraj and Kamraj. The city of Srinagar 
is counted with the former, and so ave also all Parganas above the capital, 
while those below are shown in Kamràj. 

The term of Kamráz has in modern times occasionally been used 
also in а more restricted sense, for the designation of the Parganas to 
the west and north-west of the Volur lake. This usage probably arose 
from the fact that at various periods several of the small Parganas in 
this portion of the Valley were for administrative purposes grouped 
*ogether in one Pargana, to which the name Kamraz was given, This 


1 See my note on Rajat. ii. 15. 

3 Compare Ain-i- Akb., її. p. 868. 

8 Thus Abü-I-Fazl's table seems to show that in Akbar’s time the old Parganas 
of Uttar, Lolau, Hamal and Machipir were embodied in the large Pargana of 
s Kamraj ;' see Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 371. In Moorcroft's and Baron Hiigel’s list the Par- 
Sana Kamraj includes Uttar, Hamal and Machipür. Owing to the frequent changes 
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circumstance explains the different accounts referred to by Prof. Bühler 
in his note on the term Kramarajya.! 7 fien 
Though the terms Madavarajya and Kramarajya are er о ix 
employed in the Chronicles, wo have no distinct evidence of the m. 
divisions having in Hindu times formed separaie administrative a 
or provinces. It is possible that this was the case at one or the yr 
period. But Abu-l-Fazl's account as wellas the usage traceable and 
his time to the present day show that the terms in their popular cm 
graphical significance could maintain themselves quite independen 
of actual administrative divisions? 
86. The whole of the Valley has from an early dato been su A 
divided for administrative purposes into 
Administrative considerable number of small districts en ee 
різі in recent times as ‘Parganas.’ Their B 
ë The number, names and limits of these sub- 


SIME % riod 
divisions have been Subject to considerable variations during the регі 
over which our documents extend. 


The great majority of the Par 
safely assumed to have exis 
Proved by the fact that the 
their ancient forms alread. 


designation was visaya. 


ganas known in recent times pis р 
ted already during the Hindu rule. This j 

names of numerous Parganas are found m 
y in the Rajatarangini and the other CEN 
cles. But these texts do not furnish us anywhere with a complete "e 
of the Parganas. Tt is hence impossible for us to restore in full ea 
the map of the administrative sub-divisions for any particular ерос 


of the Pargana divisions 
varied from time to time, 
1 See Report, p. 11 


2 The only trace I can find of а general division of KaSmir other than that PO) 
Madavarajya and Kramariajya, is contained in an unfortunately corrupt and frag-aen 
tary passage of the Lokaprakaéa, iy. It Seems to divide the twenty-seven Visayas 
or Parganas of Kaómir (see below) into threo tracts, vis. (i) Kramardjya EXE 

буй › the old Khüyáframa is meant); (ii) Madhyama: 
to Lahara or Таг; (iii) Magavarājya from 


(seo below) the extent of tho * Pargana Kawraj’ has also 


Tüjya from the 
Srivantaka (?). 3j 

The text is in a deplorable condition and the explanation of Canila and Sr Cup 
taka quite uncertain, The former may be the river of doubtful name and identity 
referred to in Rajat. note v. 109, Tt appears as if at the time to which the Loka- 
prakāśa's notice Боев back, i ii 


ced by the Mnghal administra- 
Puragana is not found in the Chronicles, - 
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during Hindu times. The Lokaprakaía, it is true, tells us of the 
division of Kagmir into twenty-seven Visayas and enumerates some 
nineteen of the latter. But several of the names are so corrupt as to be 
beyond recognition, while others bear a distinctly modern look. In any 
case it is impossible to fix the date to which this notice may belong or 
to judge of its authenticity.! 

Abü-l-Fazl's account is the first which presents us with a systematic 
statement of Kasmir Parganas. It is of special interest because it 
shows us how their list could be increased or re-adjusted within certain 
limits according to fiscal requirements or administrarive fancies The 
return of Asaf Khan reproduced by Abü-l-Fazl shows thirty-eight 
Parganas, while the earlier one of Qazi ‘Ali contained forty-one. The 
difference is accounted fo. by the amalgamation of some and the splitting- 
up of other Parganas. The Parganas varied greatly in size, as shown 
by the striking contrasts in the revenue-assessments. Thus, e.g , Patan 
was assessed at circ. 5300 Kharwars, whilo the revenue from * Kamraj’ 
amounted to 446,500 Kharwars. 

The number of Parganas had changed but little during Mughal and 
Pathan times. For the Sikhs on their conquest of the Valley seem to 
have found thirty-six as the accepted traditional number. But there 
had been various changes in the names and extent of these Parganas. 
These clianges became still more frequent under the Sikh administra- 
tion, as is seen by a comparison of the lists given by Moorecroft (1823), 
Baron Hiigel (1835) and Vigne (cire. 1840). They all show a total 
of thirty-six Parganas but vary among themselves in the names of 
individual Parganas. 

These frequent changes and redistributions of the Parganas conti- 
nued during Dogra Rule. The mbst accurate list I am able to refer to 
for this most recent period, is that given by Major Bates. It shows a 
total of forty-three Parganas for the year 1865.2 Subsequent reforms 
introduced Tahsils after the fashion of British provinces with a view to 
reducing the ‘number of sub-divisions, The latest list shows eleven 


Tahsils.8 In their constitution little regard was paid to the historical 


divisions of the country. Fortunately, however, Kasmiris are as con- 


1 Of the LokaprakiSa’s Visayas Khoyaérami, Samala, Lahari, Auladiya, Nilafa, 
Khadiviya correspond clearly to the Khiyaérama, Samala, Lahara, Holada, Nilagva, 
Khadivi of the Rajatarangini. Ekena, Devasxvī may possibly be corruptions for 
Еуепака and Devasarasa. Krodhana, Dvaviméati, Bhrnga, Phagvé probably repre- 
sent the modern Parganas of Érahin, Dints, Bring, Phakh. Cdlana, Vitastha, 
Satrava, Svanavari, Nila Hari, Jalahadiya, ave quite uncertain. 


2 See Gazetteer, p. 2 514. 
8 Compare the sketch-map attached to Mx, Lawrence's Valley, 
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servative in their topographical nomenclature as in many other matters. 
The old Pargana names are hence still in ordinary use and likely 
to remain so for some time to como.! 

The absence of a complete list of Parganas for an earlier period 
and the changes in their constitution during more recent times make a 
systematic exposition of the ancient territorial divisions impracticable. 
In a separate note I have given a comparative table of the Pargana lists 
We possess since Akbar's time, There too I have indicated the ancient 
equivalents of the Pargana names, as far as they can be traced in the 
Sanskrit Chronicks2 We shall have occasion to refer to these names 
and *heir history in the course of our detailed survey of ancient locali- 
ties in the Valley 

87. The large number of administrative sub-divisions which as 

Density of popula- we have seen goes back to an early date, may 
tion in old Kaémir, be taken as an indication of the dense popu- 

lation then occupying the Valley. We have 
no means of forming any accurate estimate as to the number of the 
population which the country contained in Hindu times. But there is 
every reason to believe that even at a later period it was far larger than 
at the present day. The existence of a very great number of deserted 
village-sites, in all parts of the country, the remains already alluded to 
of a far more extended system of irrigation, the number of great temple 
ruins, and the uniform tradition of the people,—all point to the same 
conclusion. 

The present century has witnessed in Kagmir a series of appalling 
famines and epidemics, which wrought terrible havoc in the mass of the 
rural population particularly, The last famine, 1878-79, alone is 
supposed to have removed threo-fifth of the population from the Valley.3 
The political vicissitudes of the first half of the century had a baneful 
influence on the economical condition of KaSmir and brought about 
an extensive emigration both among the industrial and agriculturist 
classes. Notwithstanding all these trials the population which in 1835 
was estimated at about 200,000 souls, had risen to 814,000 according to 
the census of 1891. 

These figures indicate great powers of recuperation, Yet itis held 
by competent judges that the present agricultural population is by no 
means sufficient even for the land actually under cultivation. It would 
hence manifestly be hazardous to make any guess as to the numbers 


1 The Survey of India maps indicates the approximate extent of the Parganas 
recognized in the fifties. 

? See Supplementary Note ВВ. 

8 Compare for this and other statistical details Mr, LAWRENCE'& Valley, p. 228 84. 
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which the country might have supported in the most prosperous times 
of Hindu rule. 25 

The fact of Kagmir having possessed a far greater population in 
ancient times helps to explain the curious traditional verse which puts 
the number of villages of Kagmir at 66,063. The verse is found twice 
in the Lokaprakaéa and still lives in the oral tradition of the Brahmans 
throughout the Valley. It has been reproduced from the latter in 
Pandit Sahibrim’s Tirthasamgraha.! That it can claim some antiquity 
is evident from the allusion made to the number in Jonaraja’s Chronicle.* 

Though that figure must have at all times implied a considerable ex- 
aggeration, it is nevertheless characteristic of the popular notion on the 
subject. Even Sharifu-d-din whose information, collected about A.D. 1400, 
is generally accurate and matter-of-fact, records: “It is popularly 
believed that in the whole of the province—plains and mountains 
together — are comprised 100,000 villages. The land is thickly inhabit- 
ed." 3 Tt is curious that Mirz& Haidar who had ruled Kaámir himself 
copies this statement without modification or dissent. 


Srcriow IIL.—TnHE OLD AND NEW CAPITALS. 


88. The ancient divisions of Kramarajya and Madavarajya are 
separated by a line drawn through Srinagar. This fact as well as the 
great historical interest attaching to Srinagar as the capital of the 
country make it tho convenient starting-point for our survey. The 
history of Kagmir has always been reflected as il were in that of its 
capital. The site of the latter has not changed for more than 
thirteen centuries. It is thus easy to account for the ample historical 
data which enable us to restore in great part the ancient topography of 
Srinagar and to trace back the city’s history to the time of its foundation. 

Hinen Tsiang who visited the Kaámir capital about A.D. 631, and 

uf whose record is the earliest we possess, found 

Srinagara in the jt already in the. position of the present Sri- 


Hiuen Tsiang’s time. nagar. He describes it as situated along the 


éatani cal sagtir gramas trayo grama hyetat 


1 Sagtir grámasahasrani şaştir grama 
M Ind. Studien, xviii. p. 375. 


Kafmiramandalam и; comp. Lokaprakasa, 


3 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 153. 
8 See Tarikh-i-Rashidi, p. 430. БїттЕВ who reprodaces the passage of the 


Znfarnāma from De la Croix's translation, shows the number of villages as 10,000; 
see Asien, іі. р. 1128. 16 may be noted in passing that according to the Census of 
1891 the number of villages iu Koémir was then reckoned at 2870. 


J. 1. 18 
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There isin the first place the significant name Puranadhisthana, ‘the 

Old Capital,’ which shows that the site of Рапагё атп must have once аг 
occupied by an important city. Next it is to be noted that iui n 
narrative knows nothing of any other capita which might have p 
founded in this vicinity previous tothe new capital built by Pravarasena is 
on the site of the present Srinagar. Lastly we have an indication m 
the very name Srinagara which Pravaragena’s city has come to bear in 
general usage instead of its Proper and official designation: Pravarapura. 
If Agoka’s Srinagaii actually lay at or near the present Pandréthan 

the transfer of its name to the new capital is most readily accounted 
for. General Cunningham already has ri 0 
analogies for such a transfer furnished by the history of other Indian 
eapitals! Pravarasena’s city was practically contiguous to the older 
ide by side with it, We can 


£e retained for the new capital 
the old familiar designation? Exactly in the same way the several new 


cities founded by successive kings in the Vicinity of Delhi all continued 
to be known simply by the name “ Delhi,” though each of them was 


Pandréthan, Foundations of old walls, 
fragments cover the foot of the hill-side f 
Broken Liügas of colossal dimensions 
the remains above 


ОЁ a distinction of individual structures,3 


are scattered among them. All 
far too much decayed to permit 


1 See Anc. Geogr., pp. 97 sq. 

® The feminine form 53+ 
i. 104 note, There is th 
Pravarasena’s cities, Stina, » бе, of 
Laksmi, the Goddess of Fortune, EY of European growth, 
", see above § 4, note. 
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period when probably the riveraine flats of the valley were less drained. 
The small semi-circular glens which are formed between projecting spurs 
both north and east of the present village, with their gentle slopes offer 
convenient building sites. The fertile shores of the Dal are also within 
easy reach of Pandréthan through the gap in the hill-range which 
separates the TTakht-i Sulaiman hill from the greater heights to the east. 
It is probably in this direction that we have to look for the Sangharama 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang in connection with ‘ the old city.’ 

91. Kalhana’s Chronicle furnishes us with a full account of the 
origin of the new city which was the capital 
of the Kaámir in his time and destined to 
remain so to the present дау! Kalhana attri- 
butes the foundation of this capital to King Pravarasena JI. The topo- 
graphical details of his description make it clear beyond all doubt that 
its site was that of the present Srinagar. 

The identity of the latter with Pravarasena’s town was duly recog- 
nized by General Cunningham who referred to the close agreement 
between the general features of Kalhana's description and the situation 
of the present capital. He also pointed ont that Kalhana distinctly 
mentions as one of the pious buildings founded in Pravarasena's city 
that very Jayendravihara in which Hiuen Tsiang resided during his long 
stay in the Kaámir capital.? Subsequently Professor Büller noticed the 
survival of several old local names for parts of the modern city which 
also prove its identity with Pravarasena’s capital. The most convinc- 
ing evidence, however, is contained in the long list of ancient buildings 
and localities which Kalhana mentions jn Pravarasena’s town. In the 
course of our survey we shall be able to identify many of them within 
the modern Srinagar and its environs. 

The attribution of this new capital to King Pravarasena rests on 
equally strong proof. Through a chain of references extending over 
nearly twelve centuries we can trace the use of the name PRAVARAPURA, 


shortened (bhimavat) for Pravarasenapura, aS the official and correct 
designation of the city occupying the site of the present Srinagar. We 
have found this appellation already in the record of the Tang Annals 
going back to the commencement of the eighth century. Itis also found 
in the works of Ksemendra, Bilhana, and numerous other Kaámirian 


authors. ít has continued to be used to the present day in colophons 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts, in horoscopes and similar documents.* 


Pravarasena’s 
capital, 


1 See Rajat. iii. 836-363. 
з See Anc. Geogr., р: 975 
8 Compare Report, p. 16. 
4 For detailed references see my по 


also Rájat. iii. 855 note. 


te Rajat. iii 339-349, Sri-Pravarapure for 
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The date of King Pravarasena II. whose name the above desig- 
nation of the new capital was intended to preserve, cannot be fixed 
with accuracy, Various historical and numismatic indications, however, 
make it probable that he ruled at some period of the 6th century. 
Thus we can easily understand that at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s 
visit (a.D. 631) S'rinagara or Pravarapura was still the ‘new city.’ 

92. The traditional account of the foundation of Pravarapura as 
Legend of foundation recorded by Kalhana is of considerable intereat: 

of Pravarapura. Though largely interwoven with legendary 

matter it preserves for us a series of exact 
topographical data. Kalhana’s story is contained in verses 336-349 of 
the Third Book, and runs briefly as follows.! 

When King Pravarasena II. had returned from his victorious ex- 
peditions abroad, he desired to found a new capital which was to bear 
his паше, He was then residing in the city of his grandfather Prava- 
rasena I., i, in Puranadhisthana. From there the king went forth 
at night in order, as the text says, “to ascertain ina supernatural way 
the proper site and the auspicious time for the foundation of the new 
city.” On his way he reached a stream which skirted a burning ground, 
and was illuminated by the glow of funeral pyres. Then on the other 
bank of the stream there appeared to him a demon of terrible 
form. Promising him fulfilment of his desire, the demon invited the 
king to cross over to his own side by the embankment he was preparing 
for him, Thereupon “the Raksasa stretched out his own knee from 
the other bank, and thus caused the water of the Mahàsarit to be parted 
by an embankment (Setu).” The courageous Pravarasena drew out 
his dagger (kgurika), cut with it steps into the flesh of the Rakgasa, 
and thus crossed over to the place which has since been known 88 
Ksurikübala. "The demon then indicated to him the auspicious time 
and disappeared, after telling him to build his town where he would 
вее the measuring line laid down in the morning. This line (sūtra) of 
the Vetala the king eventually discovered “at the village of Savifake 
at which the goddess Sarika and the demon Аа resided.” There 


he built his city in which the first shrine erected was the famous one 
of Siva Pravaresvara, 


Bripravarasenapure is often written in tho abbreviated form Stipre in the formulas 


of the Lokaprakāśa, almanacs, etc. Kalhana often uses the simple Pura for Par- 
Varapura and Nagara for Srinagara. 


1 For all detailed refor i ion wi i ii 
should be consulted. ences in connection with this story, note iii 389-349 


3 That Puranaahisthan 5 3 i 
ofa lod. eee 18 meant is proved by iii. 99, There Kalhana, speaking 


y А ravarasena I. in his ital, $ i m А в the 
desiguation of Puranadhisthana. capital, by а kind of anachronism use 
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Keeping in view tho details of the ancient topography of Srinagar, 
we can still follow up step by step the localities by which the legend 
here related leads King Pravarasena to the site of his new city. We 
have already seen that the Mahasarit is the stream now known as 
Teünth Kul which flows from the Dal into the Vitastà. Near its con- 
fluence with the Vitasta which we have also found already mentioned 
аз a Tirtha, there existed, until the times of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 
a much frequented Hindu burning Ghat. It was undoubtedly of ancient 
date. Kalhana relates how the body of King Uccala, murdered 
in his palace at Srinagar, was hurriedly cremated at the burning 
place situated on the island at the confluence of the Mahāsarit and 
Vitastà.! It is certain that the island of Mày?sum (Skr. Maksika- 
svimin) is meant here, at the western end of which the Mabasarit or 
Tsinth Kul falls into the Vitasta. 

The stream flowing from the Dal is bounded on its northern bank 
by an old embankment which stretches from the west foot of the 
Takht-i Sulaiman close to the high bank of the Vitastà near the Second 
Bridge. This embankment which is the most substantial at or around 
S'rinagar and known only by the general designation of Suih (from 
Skr. setu), ‘dyke, is undoubtedly of very early date. It protects the 
whole of the low-lying portions of the city on the right river-bank as 
well as the floating gardens and shores of the Dal which would other- 
Wise be exposed to annual inundations from the Vitast&. A tradition 
still heard by Mr. Vigne ascribed the construction of this embaukment 
to King Pravarasena? It is indeed evident that its construction was a 
necessary condition for the safety of the newly founded city. . 

Several topographical indications warrant the conclusion that it 
was this old dyke in which the popular legend recorded by Kalhana 
recognized the leg and knee of the demon. A glance at the map shows 
that the eastern portion of the *Suth' turns sharply at a right angle 
and thus curiously resembles a bent knee. Ksurikübala was the name 
of the place where Pravarasena according to the legend was supposed 
to have reached firm ground after crossing the stream. I have shown 
that this name in the form of its Ka$miri derivative Khud?bal still 
attaches to the city quarter which lies at the western cul of the Suth.8 

Finally it will be seen from the map that Kalhana's words regard 
ing the ‘Setu’ dividing the waters of the Mahasarit, describe exactly 
the present embankment which has on one side the Tsünth Kul and 
on the other side the various marshes and canals fed by the Mar. It 


1 See viii. 339. 
2 See Viens, Travels, ii. p. 69. 
3 See noto ііі. 389-349. 
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has been shown above that this second outflow of the Dal also shared 
the old name of Mahasavit,! 3 d 
93. The name of the village Saritaka where the demon Showe 
ae to the king the proper site for his city, has 
Old limits of Prava- long ago disappeared. Its position, however, 
SA DÀ is sufficiently marked by the mention of the 
goddess Sarika. The latter, a form of Durga, has since ancient times P 
worshipped on the hill which rises to the north of the central pang 
Srinagar and is still called after her. "The modern name of the hill, 
Har*parvat, is the regular phonetic derivative of Skr. дашка 
By this name it is designated in the latter Chronicles and Маһаётуав. 
Another passage of the Rajataradgini shows that the term Vetala- 
sutrapüta, ‘the demon’s measuring line,’ clearly connected „with the 


above legend, was also in later times applied to the limits of the oldest 
part of Pravarapura?, But our 


tain these limits in detail, 
them, as he mentions the te 


ds of Pravarasena's city 4, Unfortunately 
hese structures can now be traced. 

So much, however, is clear that the new city was at first confined 

to the right bank of the river. Kalhana tell, this distinctly, and 

those sites and structures which he particularly mentions in his de- 

scription of Pravarasena’s capital, are all found as far ag they can be 


t of the foundation of the city es 
ip. 9 brief description of its splendours 7. 
Kalhana’s descrip- А іп 
tion of Pravarapura 0tes the extravagant story of its M 
once counted thirty-six lakhs of houses, 
1 Compare § 65, 


ird (Maina); comp. BÜHLER, Report, pp. 16 sq. 

gn visitors from India have by a popular QM 
into the © Hill of Hari (Vigna)? or tho ‘ Verdant Hi 
uld be justified only on the principle of lucus а к 
arce indeed on the rocky faces of tho REL patie 
ls, p. 398, was told this Popular etymology, probably 


5 iii, 358, 
? Bee above, §§ 8, 10, 
1 iii, 357-363. 
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refers to the regularly arranged markets with which its founder had pro- 
vided it. Tho city of his own time still boasted of “mansions which 
reached to the clouds " built, no doubt, mostly of wood just as the mass 
of private houses in modern S'rinagar.! 

When he mentions “ ће streams meeting, pure'and lovely, at plea- 
Sure-residences and near market streets," he means evidently the 
numerous canals from the Dal and Anch!àr lakes which intersect the 
suburbs and also pass through the heart of the city, They and the 
river still serve as the main thoroughfares for the market traffic, and 
all principal Bazars are built along their banks? The S'rikaparvata 
receives due mention as “the pleasure-hill from which the splendour 
of all the houses is visible as if from the sky." Nor does he forget to 
praise the cool water of the Vitasta which the citizens find before their 
Very houses on hot summer-days. 

Finally he refers to the abundance of magnificent temples with 
Which successive kings had adorned Pravarapura, and of which so many 
are particularly mentioned in his narrative. Of the number and im- 
posing appearance of these structures we can even at the present day 
form some idea if we examine ‘their massivo-remains which meet us in 
every part of modern Srinagar. The high embankments which now 
line the river's course within the city, are mainly composed of carved 
slabs, columns and other ancient stone materials. Their profusion and 
imposing dimensions must even toa superficial observer suggest an iden 
of ancient Srinagar. 


of the architectural splendour к 
94, [t can scarcely be the result of chance that Pravarasenws 


city has escaped the fate of so many Indian 


Advantages of the capitals, of being superseded by later founda- 
site of Srinagar. ds 


There had indeed not been wantin 
rulers to transfer the capital to other 
their own cities. The great Lalitaditys, 


1 Both Mirzi Haidar and Abi-l-Fazl speak with admiration of the many lofty 
houses of Srinagar, built of pine wood. This material mS predi hen чл bes ә 
being cheap and more secure againat earthquakes. According to Mirza Мада ОА 
of these houses аге at loast five stories high and each story contains apartments, 
halls, galleries and towers” (Tárikh-i-Rashid?, р. ate ena 
dwellings in Srinagar were already in Hindu times constructed of wood, is shown 
by Rajat, viii, 2390 The many disastrous fires recorded point to the same con- 
clusion. n E 

3 Useful and convenient as these canals undoubtedly eres it is rather difficult 
TUR EMIL UTE. epithets of ‘pure and lovely.’ They add, however 
greatly to the pictaresqneness of the city and certainly make the want of carriage 
roads less felt. 


J, 1.719 


g attempts on the part of later 
sites which they had chosen for 
then Jayapida, Avantivarman, 
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and Samkaravarman, had successively endeavoured to offoct this н 
The great ruins of Parihasapura, Jayapura and Avantipura 8 E. 
sufficiently that the failure of tho first three kings was not duc in an) 
ficient means or want of purpose. Д 

ie d nee the Chronicle distinctly records that ho аат 
Nero-like, to burn down the ancient capital to assure the predom d 
of his own creation, Parihasapura, And the long list of splendid edi E. ; 
erected at the latter place during his own reign shows plainly that for 
a time at least that monarch’s pleasure had succeeded. Yet each Er 
of these temporary capitals speedily sank into insignificance, Mis 
Pravarapura continued to be the politicai and cultural centre of Kami 
down to the present day. 

We can safely attributo this exceptional position of Srinagar to ker 
great natural advantages of its sito. Oceupying a place close to t 10 
truc centre of the Valley, Srinagar enjoys facilities of communication 
which no other site could offer. Tho river along which tho city is built 
provides at all seasons the most convenient route for trade and trafic, 
both up and down the Valley. The two lakes which flank Srinagar; 
offer tho same facilities for the fertile tracts which lie immediately i 
the north. The lakes themselves furnish an abundant supply of 
products which materially facilitate the maintenance of a large city 


population. The great trade route from Central Asia debouches 
through the Sind Valley only one short march from the capital. 
Nor 


can we underrate the security which the position of S MEME 
А ttack. 
Natural defences of 25318 both against floods and armed a wth 
Srinagar, The neck of high ground which from the no 
stretches towards the Vitasta and at, 
m all possible risk of flood, Tt is on this groun 


arika hill, that the greatest part of the old Pra 


varapura was originally built. The ancient embankment which connect: 
this high leyel ground with 


the foot of the Takht-i-Sulaiman hil 
sufficed to secure also the low-lying wards tringing the marshes of the 
Dal. A considerable area, including the present quarters of Khan*y AT 
and Rānivōr (Skr. Rajanavatika), was thus added to the available 
building ground on the right bank and protected against all ordinary 
floods. 
The frequent ' 
reigns related Ь 


the two lakes, is safe fro: 


sieges which Srinagar 
y Kalhana, give us a, 
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The east is secured by the Dal and the stream which flows from it. 
On the west there stretch the broad marches of the Anchiar divided 
from the Vitastà by a narrow strip of firm ground. 

From the north, it is trae, the city can be approached without passing 
such natural obstacles. But the map shows that just to the north of the 
Sarika hill inlets from the two lakes approach each other within a few 
thousand fect. The narrow passage left between them could at all 
times easily be guarded. It is curious to note that the successful attacks 
on the city of which the Chronicle tells us, were delivered from the 
north, treachery or the defenders’ weakness having opened this phssage.! 

The later and smaller portion of Srinagar occupying the left river- 
bank, does not share the same natural advantages as the old one. The 
present level of the ground on which it stands appears to have been 
raised gradually by the accumulated débris of centuries. We do not 
know exactly when the extension of the city in this direction began. 
The number of ancient sites on this side is comparatively small. The 
royal residence was transferred to it only in the reign of Ananta 
(A.D. 1028-63). There too we find a natural line of defence, It is the 
Ksiptika or Kut*kul which flows round the western edge of fhis part of 
the city and is also often montioned in the accounts of the later sieges, 


Secrion ТУ. ANCIENT SITES OF S'RINAGARA. 


95, Having thus reviewed the origin and the general position of 
с = the Ka£mir capital, we may proceed to a brief 
Hon Rcs survoy of the more important ancient sites 
which our available materials permit us to trace in it. We can conve- 
niently starb on our circuit from the Hill of SARKA to which the 
legendary account of the city's foundation had taken us. 
The goddess Sarika which has given to the hill its name, has been 
os on the north-west side of the hill. Certain 


rpendicular rock are taken by the pious 
to represent that kind of mystical diagram which in the Tantragastra 
is known as Sricakra2 This ‘Svayambhi’ Tirtha is still a much fre- 
quented pilgrimage place for the Brahmans of the city and has been so 
probably since early times? The Sarikamahatmya now in use relates 


worshipped since ancient tim 
natural markings on a large pe 


1 Comparo for Uccala’s entry into Srinagar, vii, 1539 sqq.; that of Sussala, viii, 


944 sqq. ; compare also note viii. 1104-1110. $ 
2 Compare Rajat. note i. 122, regarding the worship of such diagrams. 


* Compare опат, (Bo. ed.) 472, 767. 
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that the hill was carried to its present position by Durga who had taken 
the shape of a Sarika bird, The goddess is supposed to have thus closed 


a gate of the Daityas dwelling in hell. This legend is alluded to already 
in the Kathasaritsagara,! 


Another ancient designation o 
dyumna ’ (Pradyumnapitha,-gíri, 
Chronicles and elsewhere? 
origin of this name by 
Usà and Aniruddha, the son of Pr 


adyumna. Kalhana mentions а 
Matha for Pasupata mendicants which 


King Ranaditya built on the hill 
` ave now occupied by extensive buildings 
a of Muqaddam Sahib and Akhün 


Mulla Shah, e Muhammadan shrines have taken 


the place of Hindu religious buildi 


ngs, as at во many old sites of 
Kaémir, 

Close to the foot of the southern extremity of the hill lies a rock 
which has from ancient ti i 


d worship as an embodiment of 
Сапеќа, under the name of Buimasvasiy, A legend related by Kalhana 
connects this ‘ Svayambha’ image with Pravarasena's foundation of 
Srinagar. From regard for the pious king the god is there said to 
have turned his face from west to east so ag to behold the new city. 
The rock is covered by the Worshippers with 80 thick a layer ef red 
lead that it is not Possible to trace now any resemblance to the lead of 
the clephant-faced god hether it ig turned to the west 
or east. In fact, if we are to believe Јопатаја, the rock image has 
subsequently changed Second time. This Chronicler 
at the iconoclasm of Sikandar 

on the city.4 This last turn 
would, no doubt, most satisfactorily account for the present amorphous 


ronicles that would lead us to assume 
Was ever fortified in Hindu times, 
i Ow encloses t 
nagar), was built b 
n-gate proclaims.5 

8 of even moro mod 


still extant over the mai 
the summit of the hill, i 


1 See lxxiii, 107 sqq. 
Beo Rajat. iii, 460 note, 

* Bee iii, 352 note, 

* Bee Jonar, (Bo. ed.), 


766, 
<ë Compare Fourth Chron, 939 697. 
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96. А short distance to the south-east of the Bhimasvamin rock, 

and outside Akbar's fortress, lies the Ziurat of 

Temple of Eravareb d Баа Sakib, built undoubiedls ТЕЙИТ 

MESES materials of an ancient temple. The cemetery 

which surrounds it contains also many ancient remains in its tombs 
and walls. At the south-west corner of this cemetery rises a ruined gate- 
way built of. stone-blocks of remarkable size, and still of considerable 
height. This structure is traditionally believed by the Srinagar 
Pandits to have belonged to the temple of Siva Pravaucévina which 
Kalhapa mentions as the first shrine erected by Pravarasena in his new 
capital.! 

An old legend related by Kalhana and before him already by 
Bilhana, makes the king ascend bodily to heaven from the temple of 
Pravaresyara. Bilhana speaks of the temple as “ showing to this day 
& gap above, resembling the gate of henven through which King 
Pravara bodily ascended to heaven.”# Kalhana, writing a century later, 
also saw at the temple of Pravaregvara “a gate resembling the gate of 
heaven.” Its broken stone roof was supposed to mark the king's pas- 
sage on his way to Siva's abode, 

This tradition still attaches to tho roofless stone-gate above dc- 
scribed, which may indeed be the very structure seen by Bilhana and 
the Chronicler. As far as its architecture is concerned, it might well 
belong to the earliest monuments of Srinagar. It owes its preservation 
perhaps to the exceptional solidity of its construction and the massive- 
ness of its stones, Stone-blocks measuring up to sixteen feet in length 
with a width and thickness equally imposing were no convenient 
materials for the builders of Muhammadan Ziarats, Hammāms, etc., who 
have otherwise done so much to efface the remains of ancient structures 
in Srinagar. The position of the ruin is very central and might well 
have been chosen by the founder of Pravarapura for a prominent shrine 
ï ERA up Bahau-d-din Sáhib's Ziárat to the south-west stands 
the Jami‘ Masjid, the greatest Mosque of 
Srinagar. Around it numerous ancient re- 
mains attest the former existence of Hindu 
temples. Proceeding still further to the south-west in the midst of a 
thickly built city quarter, we reach an ancient shrine which has remain: 
ed in a comparatively fair state of preservation probably owing to its 
carly conversion into a Ziürat. It is now supposed to mark the resting 
Place of the saint styled Pir Haji Muhammad. It consists of an octa. 


Position of Rana- 
svamin temple. 


1 See Rajat. iii. 350 note. 
8 See Vikram, xviii, 23. 
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gonal cella of which the high basement and the sido walls are still well- 
preserved. The quadrangular court in which it stands is enclosed by 
ancient walls and approached by ornamented gateways. 

The position of this shrine has suggested to me its possible identity 
with the ancient temple of Visnu RayasyAmin which Kalhana mentions as 
founded by King Ranàditya.! This temple must have enjoyed consider- 
able celebrity till a comparatively late period. Mankha refers to it as 
an object of his father's devotion and Jonaraja in his comments on the 
passage speaks of Visnu Ranasvümin as one of the chief shrines of 
Prayarapura.® 

In his own Chronicle Jonaraja indicates this temple as the furthest 
point up to which Zainu-l-abidin carried the canal flowing through 
Jainanagari? The latter locality corresponds to tlie Srinagar quarters 
of Sangin Darwàza and Naushahr, and the canal itself is the one now 
known as аспаш Kul* It brings the waters of the Sind River vid Am- 
burhér to the northern suburbs of Srinagar, and after flowing past the 
Jami‘ Masjid empties itself into the Mar canal near the bridge called 
Kādi Кайа]. In the corner formed by the two canals stands the ruined 
temple above described. If it could be shown that tho present termina- 
tion of the Lach*m Kul is the samo which Jonaraja know in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the identity of those remains with 
the Ranasyamin temple might be considered as certain. ‹ 

97. Crossing the Mar to the south we reach the city quarter 

Bhattarakamatha; "0% as Bradimar, occupying the right bank 
Didd&matha. of the river between the Fourth and Fifth 
Bridge. It derives its name from the aucient 

BHATTARAKAMATHA which is repeatedly referred to in the Rajatarangini 
as a building of considerable size and strength.) Bilhana too notices it 
specially in his descripton of Srinagar. Like other Mathas built 
originally to serve the purposes of а Sarai, it was used on occasion ав а 
place of defence, Queen Didda sent her infant son there at the time of 
a dangerous rising, 
1 Réjat. iii, 453 sq. note. 


2 Seo Sitkanthacar, iii, 68. 

8 See Jonar, 872, 

4 M 
MET d Rajat. iii, 453-454 note. The Lach®m Kul is mentioned by 
dh ru ii. p. 355, Tt probably took its name (equivalent to *Laksmikulya) from 
usd шо of Shahabi-d-din, in whose honour the quarter of Laksminagar? 

e v © present Sangin Darwaza ; seo Jonar, 407 sq. 

For the derivation of 
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The Chronicle shows us often the Mathas of Srinagar utilized as 
places of refuge in the times of internal troubles, occasionally also 
turned into prisons... We may henve conclude that they were substan- 
tially built, probably like modern Sarais in the form of detached quadran- 
gles, and thus better adapted for defence than other city-buildings 

That Mathas more than once left their names to the city-quarters 
in which they stood, is shown by the designation of other wards. Thus 
the large quarter of Didemar which forms the western end of the city on 
the right river-bank, retains the name of the Dippamatua.? It was 
built by Queen Didda for the accommodation of travellers from various 
parts of India. As a local name Diddümatha meets us often in the later 
Chronicles. Above Did*mar we find near the Sixth Bridge the quarter 
of Balandimar3 | It represents in all probability the Baladhyamatha 
of the later Chronicles which Jonaraja mentions as haying been built 
by Baladhyacandra under King Rajadeva in the 13th century.* 

‘A little to the north of the Sixth Bridge lies the Mahalla known by 
the name of KAhandebavan. It has received 
its appellation from the ancient Vihüra of 
SKkANDABHAVANA, a foundation of. Skandagupte 
whom Kalhana mentions among the ministers of Pravarasena II.’s 
successor Yudhisthira. The site of the Узата has been traced by me 
in the close vicinity of the Ziārat of Pir Muhammad Basur, Certain 
ancient remains there were locally known and worshipped till the 
middle of the present century as à Tirtha sacred to Skanda.* 

The ground immediately to the north-east of Khand?bavan is now 
an open waste space used partly for Muhammadan graveyards. It 
seems to have been unoccupied already in old times. For it was chosen 
as the burning place for the widows of the murdered king Sussala 
when a rebel force hovering around the capital rendered the usual 
burning ground on the island of Maksikasyimin inaccessible." . 

The quarter of Narvor still further to the north is probably iden- 
tical with the old NADAVANA, mentioned by Kalhana as the site ofa 
Vihàra built by one of King Meghavahana’s queens. Ihave shown 
in my note on the passage that the modern name goes back to a form 


Skandabhavana ; 
Nadavana. 


1 Compare Rajat. vi, 223; viii. 374, 1052, 2309. 

3 See Rajat. vi. 300 note. : xv: 

з Its old name could nob be shown on the map owing to want of roou. 

* See Jonar. 82. 

5 See iii. 380. Y i 

6 Compare Note К, vi. 187, also ror the temple of Parvaguptefvara which stood 
close by, 


1 Rajat, viii, 1441 sq. 
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i ‘mir local 
*Nadavàta. The termination гайга ‹ garden,’ frequent in a mt 
names, may safely be taken as the equivalent of vana in Kal апа 
f the name. E ME. 
ү, 98. Before we continue our survey further up the river, it roe 
useful to make a brief reference to the be s 
Bridges of old вї. which connect the two river-banks mns d 
City Srinagar has now seven bridges v an 
the Vitastā, Their number has remained unchanged for at leas 
hundred years, " r no 
Already Sharifu-d-din had heard that of the thirty ЖАШ 
constructed across the great river of Kaśmir, there were seven in the ene 
of Srinagar. The boats were bound together by chains, and re C 
bridges a way could be opened for the river traffic,? Sharifu- i: dm 
Notice is of interest because it shows clearly that down to the end o Ber 
Hindu period permanent bridges across the Vitasté where unknow 
Kasmir, AA 
I had been léd to the same conclusion by an examination te 
Rajatarangini passages bearing on the subject.3 Kalhana S 
says of the two bridges the construction of which he specially recor ^ 
that they were built with boats. Elsewhere this inference pane 
drawn from the rapidity with which the bridges are broken a 
approach of the enemy or in danger of fire,4 à 
The first bridge of this kind is ascribed by Kalhana to ele 
EXCESS sena IT. who built the ‘Great Bridge’ (Brhatse 


4 А h 
in his new capital. “Only since then is suc 
construction of boat-bridges 


Subsequently mentioned in connection with & great conflagration 
which -destroyed Ње city in the time of Sussala (лр. 1193). This 
fire arose at the Southern 

that. the smoke first rising fr a 

been roticed from the * Brha, 
over the whole city. Kalhana eviden 
as a Comparatively distant point from М 
that the viver forms an almost 
present Fourth Bridge, 
Was somewhere in the 


nagara. 


Aksikasvamin, Considering 
straight reach from this locality to the 
it appears to me likely that Pravarasena’s bridge 
vicinity of the latter. ‘The position ig in the 


! Compare Rajat, iii, 11 note, 
2 See Tarikh-i-Rashid;, p. 431, 
5 See note iii, 354, 

4 See Rajat. vii, 909, 1639 
5 Rajat. iii, 354, 


6 Compare Rajat, viii, 1171-72 Note. 


š viii, 1182; gus 308, 720; ii, 70, 122, 
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very heart of the city. Itis just here that Zainu-l-‘abidin subse- 
yuently constructed the first permanent bridge over the Vitastà named 
after him Zaina Kad®l (Jainakadalz).! 

Another old boat-bridge had been established by Низа just oppo- 
site to his palace.? The latter as we shall see was situated on the left 
bank somewhere near the present Second Bridge (Haba Кайа). The 
bridge proved fatal to Harsa’s fortunes, because it enabled the rebels 
to make their final and successful assault on the palace. 

There can be little doubt that the first permanent bridge across the 
Vitastà was of wood and showed the same peculiar cantilever con- 
struction which the Kasmir bridges have preserved to this day. The 
latter have attracted the attention of all modern travellers and have 
often been described. But it is curious that none of them can be traced 
back beyond the time of Zainu-l-abidin. The explanation may lie in 
the fact that that stone-architecture in which the engineers of the 
Hindu period were so proficient, did not permit of the construction of 
bridges with a sufficient span. For their Muhammadan successors 
working chiefly in wood it was easier to overcome this difficulty, 

Among the most characteristic features of the river-scene as it 
now presents itself within Srinagar, are the numerous wooden bathing 
cells moored before all city Ghats. They have been there already in 
Hindu times, For Kalhana mentions more than once the sndna- 
kosthas of the viver From a humorous sketch of city-life which 
Kalhana draws for us, we can see that they formed, then as now, the 
favourite meeting-place of the idle and curious. 

99. Resuming our walk up the river-bank we pass the remains of 
more than one old temple near the present 
Ziürats of Bad Shah (Zainu-l-'àbidin), Shah 
Hamadàu and elsewhere. But we have no 
data for their identification, An old site is marked by the present 
Ghat ‘Som*yair, below the Second Bridge; which represents the 
SowaTIRTHA of the Ràjataraügini) Тһе place is still visited as a 
Tirtha, and some old Lingas are found by the river-side. The quarter 
11 which the Somatirtha lies, is known аз Sudermar. It owes its name 
to tho SawUpniwATHa built by Samudra, the queen of Ramadeva, in 


Eastern quarters of 
Srinagara. 


l See Siiv, i, 281 3q., 296. 
3 Rajat. vii, 1549, 

Seo, e.g., Viene, Travels, ii, 28; Lawrence, Valley, p. 87. 
* Compare Rajat. viii. 706, 1182, 2423. Also Ksemendra, Samay. ii, 38, know 
term snénakogthaka which lives in the present Кё, franekufh., 
5 See Rajat. viii, 706-710. 
5 See Rajat. viii, 3360 note. 

J. т. 20 


the 
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the 13th century. The numerous passages in which the bu 
is mentioned by the later Chronicles, makes this identification qui 
certain.! » au 
A little higher up, if we can trust local tradition, stoo aa 
ancient temple of VARDHAMANESA mentioned already in King Sam en 
mat’s reign. The site so designated by the Purohitas of the adjoining 
Mahalla is close to the Mal*yür Ghat. I have гә етей already mig 
previous note to the curious manner in which an ancient Linga d 
posed to be that of Vardhamünesa was recovered a few years ago er 
a neighbouring Mosque and a Mühàtmya composed for the newly 
established shrine. "m. 
The confluence of the Teünth Kul or Mahisarit with tho Vitas ; 
we have also had occasion to notice, 8 It is the Tirtha now known 
ManisiMGAMA. Beyond it lies the great island of May?sum, the d 
MAKSIKASYAMIN, now chiefly occupied by the houses and camps of md 
pean residents and visitors. From the way it is referred to by Ee : 
it appears that it was already partly inhabited in old times Follo ^ 
ing up the right bank of the Mahüsarit above the junction we ag): 
the quarter of Khud*bal already identified with the Ksurikabala 
King Pravarasena’s story. БЯ 
Here begins the old embankment or Setu, noticed in connec E: 
with the latter.6 To the north of this embankment stretches an no 
sive marsh fed by canals coming from the Pal and known as Brárinam id 
Tt is the Bhatfaranadvala of the Chronicle into which the body of 0 
of Harga's ministers was thrown after his execution.® f the 
At the eastern end of the Setu where it joins the rocky foot 0 EV 
Takht-i Sulaiman hill, there has been for at least a century 9? S 
through which the Тела Kul flows out from the lake. It is КУУ 5 
times of flood when the Vitasta rises higher than the level of the tho 
It is highly probable that this gate is very old and contemporary pet of 
construction of the embankment itself, Beyond it lies the n 
Drug*jan. "This is identified in an old gloss of the Rajatarangin! 


-thira Т 
DORGĀGALIKĀ, where according to tradition the blind King Yudhisthira 
was imprisoned after his abdication.? 


! See Jonar, 111; Stiv. iv. 121, 169, 290; Fonrth Chron. 504, 615. 
3 See above, § 31 note 2, 


3 See above, § 65, 
* See Rajat. iv, 88 note. 
5 Compare § 92, 


* Seo Rajat. vii, 1038 4, wo 
marsh? Brari ig ; Nambat, from škr, падиша, 1s the regular К 


A direct phoneti derivati ära * E 
Т Seo Rajat, did. Р 10 derivative of Skr, bhaffara ‘ god. 


rd for 
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Leaving the Setu where it makes its great bend and going north 
across low ground flanked by marshes, we reach the quarter of Nüvepur. 
The bridge which leads here over the Mar or Mahasarit, is repeatedly 
mentioned as Naupurasstu by Srivara, in connection with later sieges 
of S'rinagar.! By breaking it, the south-eastern parts of the city were 
rendered more secure. Continuing our route to the north we come 
to the great suburb of Ranivdr. 16 is traversed by numerous canals 
coming from the Dal. Kalhana mentions it repeatedly by its ancient 
name of RAJANAVATIKA as а place largely inhabited by Brahmans. Their 
solemn fasts (prayopavesa) gave no small tronble to King Sussala in his 
worst straights.? Ran‘yor has continued to the present day a favourite 
place of residence for city Brahmans. 

100. We have now completed our circuit of the ancient city as 
far as it lay on the right bank of the river 
and may proceed to the smaller and Jater por- 
tion which occupies the left bank. Just opposite to the ‘ Marisamgama’ 
stands the Shérgarhi, the modern palace of the Dogrà rulers. Its 
site was apparently first chosen by the Pathan governors for their 
fortified residence. 

Immediately below the palace the Kut*kul or Ksiptika branches 
ой from the river. We have already noticed its value as a line of 
detence for this part of the city. The quarter of Kathiil which lies 
next hetween the Kut®kul and the river is of ancient date. It is men- 
tioned as Kasthila by Kallana and other writers, Bilhana speaking 
of it parsicularly as a locality inhabited by Brahmans.$ 

At the northern end of the Kathiil quarter and close to the pre- 
sent Second Bridge, we must assume the palace 
of the later Hindu kings to have stood. Its 
of the Rai position is indicated by an interesting passage 

1028-43 Ajatarahgini which informs us that King Ananta УР, 
ms ) Abandoned the palace of the former dynasties and rann erred 
e royal residence to the vicinity of the shrine of Sapiérva, The 
ea was adhered to by subsequent kings probably till long after 
апа?в time. The mention of the Sadasiva shrine and the fre- 


Left river bank. 


Site of Royal 
Palace. 


i See 5770, iv, 122, 243, 
„бее Rajat. viii, 756, 768, 809. For the phonetio relation of Rani < Skr. 
jêne, Eu Masa M is common in Ká. local names and derived from 
* Valika ‘ pardon; 
i See above, § 67. 
5 D" Rajat. viii. 1169 note, and Vikram, xviii. 25. identificati 
AX compare Rájat, viii, 186-187. and for detailed proof of the identification, the 
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e 
quent references to the Ksiptika as flowing near to the eme 
(rajadhanz) enable us to fix the position of the latter Mns СД 
racy. In the note on the above passage I have shown that Be. 
Siva temple stood opposite to the Samudrámatlia gps nt post 
right river bank just below the Second Bridge. Exactly in E. 
tion thus indicated we find now au ancient Liga, on the river b “the 
Purug*yar, which the tradition of the local Purohitaés knows M 
паше of Sadasivu, hich had 

It is iu this neighhourhood, then, that the palace stood whic M 
witnessed so many tragic scenes related in the last two vas by 
Kalhana’s Chronicle, Its great height is specially referred E 
Bilhana, This Suggests that it was in part at least built of EM 
like а later palace described by Mirza Haidar! “Sultan Zainu-l- Her ig 
built himself a palace in the town which in the dialect of Ead 
called Rājdān [i.e., Skr, Tüjadhani] Ithas twelve stories, some of W ШҮ 
contain fifty rooms, halls and corridors, The whole of this lofty sir al 
ture is built of wood.” This construction of the palace would x. 
explaiu the rapidity with which it was burned down by the rs т 
Uceala on his final attack upon Harsa2 We can thus also understa 


The last-named incident gives Ka 
some other data regarding the royal 
in which Hursa and his ill- 
before the rebels’ last assault,8 
elsewhere mentioned. Harga | heit 
obstructed the view, and at a later time the besieging Damaras fed 
camp-fires with wood brought fro 
Present day there are numerous o], 
to the site where the palace once 


» а also 
Thana occasion to mentiou 


d palace’), but gives no partionler® 
tha in Kalhana’s own fi? 
| Beo Tarikh-i-Raghidi, p. 429, 
2 Бев Rajat. vii, 1565 84., 1583... 
8 Rajat, vii. 1538 849. 
% Rajat, vii, 1223; viii, 1056. 
Beo Rajat. vii, 1539, 1549, 
" Bee Rajat, viii. 887, 2417. 
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The embankments on tho left side of the river as well as the 
walls of Ziavats show ample remains of ancient buildings. But we have 
no means of identifying any particular sites. At the western ex- 
tremity of this part of the city, however, we may locate with some 
Probability the temple of Kgemagauriszara, built by Queen Diddà's weak 
husband Ksemagupta. Bilhana in his description of Srinagar mentions 
i as au imposing building, the *Mandapas' of which extended toa 

Sarhgama’ of the Vitastà.! Ihave shown elsewhere that the confluenco 
meant is probably that of the Vitasta with, the ,Dugdhasindhu or 
Chatsticul which lies opposite to the quarter of Diddamatha.? 


Secrion V. Tue Environs or SRrinacana. 


101. Having completed our survey of old S'rinagava we may now 
Proceed to examine tho ancient sites of its environs. They are almost 
all situated to the north of the Vitastà within the Pargana now known 
аз Phakh, nud designated as Phakhuvd in Shivara's Chronicle.’ It 
Comprises the tract lying between the east shore of the Anch!ür, the 
Tange, towards the Sind Valley and the hills which enclose the Dal on 
the east and south. Owing to the facility of communication across the 
lake and the manifold attractions of its shores, Phakh seems to have 
always been a favourite resort for the inhabitants of the capital. This 
fact is fully illustrated by the numerous places of ancient date which 
we find dotted around the lake. 

Starting from its southernmost corner in the immediate vicinity 
The ‘Hill of Gopa’ ү the city we come firat 9 the hill popularly 

(Gopādri.) nown as Takht-i-Sulaimān, Its bold pyrami- 

dàl form and the old temple which crowns its 

summit, make this hill a most couspicuous object in the land-scape of 
Srinagar, The present name of the hill, meaning ‘ Solomon’s throne,’ 
is undoubtedly of Muhammadan origin. Its alleged derivation from 
Samdhimat, the saintly hero of a well-known legend recorded in the 
Rajatarangini, is nothing but an invention of the Bachbattas of Sti- 


nagar.* 


1 Vikram, xviii, 23. 

3 Compare Rajat. vi. 172-173 note. í 

8 Shiv. iv. 306. The Lokaprakáéa writes Phégué while the modern Mühátmyas 
of Шауа or Itbar and Suresvari affect the form Phalaka. 

* The name Tekht-i-Sulaiman is common enough in the local nomenclature of 
Muh ammadan countries; compare, e.c, the peak of this name in the Sulaiman 
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: i is shown 

That the ancient designation of the hill was ача а. 
beyond all doubt by an interesting passage of көй, к thrown bao 
relates how the troops of the pretender Bhikeücara w ы er. the 
from the city which they had endeavoured to enter Ran Ср (0 
Mahasarit, i.e., from the south-east took refuge on the ae diversion 
Gopadri.! There they were besieged by the royal troops r3 mason the 
made by Bhiksacara enable them to retreat to the Bes Saloian 
cast by the low neck which connects these with the Takht-i at King 

Kalhana in the First Book of his Chronicle informs T aie 1 
Gopaditya built a shrine of Siva Jyesthesvara on the Gorad temple 
difficult not to connect this notice in some way with the E a Gene 
which occupies so prominent a position on the summit of the m had 
ral Cunningham, it is true, on the strength of an alleged s Ab whic 
proposed to identify this temple with the Jyestharudra shr in the 
Kalhana mentions as a foundation of Jalauka, Asoka’s m there 16 
ancient Srinagari? But Prof. Bühler has already shown tha grinag” 
no genuine tradition regarding the temple among the 
Brahmans.* n pelong 

It is certain that the superstructures of the present temple h this 
to a late period? But the massive and high base on у а fat 
temple is raised, and certain parts of the structure are по doub whic! 
earlier date. These may well have formed part of а building 460 
in Kalhana's time,—rightly or wrongly, we have no means to ju‘ Ду? 
was looked upon as a shrine of Jyesthesvara erected by King Gore tio? 
There is no other ancient ruin ou the hill, Nor would the coe the 
of the latter have admitted at any other point but the summi A pol? 
construction of a shrine of any dimensions. It is of interest 5 mpl? 
that the tradition of Abi-1-Fazl’s time distinctly attributed the 
standing on ‘Solomon’s hill’ to the time of Gopaditya.® 


rof: 
ъу P 
Koh, S. of the Gamal Pass. ‘fhe derivation from Sarhdhimat, referred a лот” 
Biuer, Report, p. 17, is not supported by any evidence whatever an 

even to the most modern Mahatmyas. 


ie пей bY о 
1 See Rajat. viii. 1104-10 note. That the Takht-i-Sulaiman was Set the an 
ancient name Gopadri, had been surmised already by Pt. Govind Кап! g 


А ig pa” 
of Prof. Bühler's visit; see Report, р.17. But the decisive evidence of thi 
was not known to him. 


3 See i. 341 and note, 


3 Баја. i. 124; Anc. Geogr., p. 95 ; also above, § 90. p 
* See Report, p. 17. inst od 
5 Beo the remarks of Fercusson, History of Indian Archit., p. 282; oon je 

Cunningham’s and Major Cole’s assumptions who represented the extant 

one of the earliest buildings in Kamir 

6 Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 383, 
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102. In my note on Rajat. i. 124 I have shown that an old tradi- 

_/ tion which can be traced back to at least the 

Tirtha of Jyesthes- sixteenth century, connected the Takht hill with 
vara х 2 

the worship of Siva Jyestharudra or, by another 

form of the name, ТҮЕЗТНЕЗҮАБА (Jyesthea). And we find in fact a 


Linga known by this name worshipped even at the present dày at 
the Tirtha of Jyether, scarcely more than one mile from the east foot of 
the hill. 

This Tirtha which undoubtedly derives its name from Jyesthesvara, 
lies in a glen of the hill-side, a short distance from the east shore of the 
Gagri Bal portion of the Dal.? Its sacred spring, designated in the 
comparatively modern Mahatmya as Jyesthünüga, forms a favorite 
object of pilgrimage for the Brahmans of Srinagar. Fragments of 
colossal Liügas are found in the vicinity of Jyathér and show with 
some other ancient remains now built into the Ziarats of Jyathar and 
Gup*kir, that the site had been held sacred from an early time, 

It is in this vicinity that we may look for the ancient shrine of 
Jyestharudra, which Jalauka is said to have erected at Srinagari. But 
in the absence of distinct archwological evidence its exact position 
cannot be determined. It is highly probable that whatever the 
origin and the date of the temple on the Takht hill may he, it was 
connected with the worship of Jyestharudra at Jyéthér. No other 
Tirtha is known in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The distance of the shrine from the Tirtha is scarcely greater than 
that of Lalitaditya’s temple at Martand from the sacred spring in 
honour of which it was erected. And in both places tlie distance of 
the temple is easily accounted for by the more prominent position 
which was thus secured for it. There is yet another analogy in the 
Саве of the two shrines. Both have long ago ceased to be places of 
Popular worship. But the sacred springs, to the presiding deity of 
Which they were dedicated, continue to attract pilgrims though shorn 
of all splendour of temples and images. 

Kalhana in the same passage which mentions the erection of 

à 4 . King Gopaditya’s shrine on the ‘Gopa hill’ 
eee a makes that prince bestow the ‘Gopa Agra- 

hāras’ on Brahman settlers from Aryadega.$ 
The Combination of the two local names suggests that by the Оорд. 


1 Compare Fourth Chron. 592, 853, 806. 

For Jyesthesvara > Jyéthév we have exact analogies in Kapafefvara > Kothér, 

ша > Amburhér, eto. 

uh See i, 341, Agrahára is the regular term designating a Jagir or piece of land 
‘wed on individnals or religious corporations, etc,; see note і. 87, 


Amar 
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GRAHARAS are meant the fertile lands of the present (трека, between 
the north foot of the Takht hill and the Dal. The name Gup*kar may 
he, in fact, the direct phonetic derivative of the term used by Kalhana.! 

Our surmise is supported by the reference which Kalhana in the 
verse immediately following makes to the village DnükSiRAVATIKA: 
This place is identified by the old glossator A, with Buchivor, a small 
hamlet situated on the narrow strip of land at the rocky north-west 
foot of the Takht hil. The modern name is clearly derived from 
Kalhanws form. Gopaditya is said to have removed to this confined 
and secluded spot Brahmans who had given offence by eating garlic. 

The combined mention of Gopadri, Gopagrahara and Bhuksira- 
танка in Rajat. i. 341 sg. suggests that Каала has reproduced here 
local traditions collected from the sites immediately adjoining the hill. 
Whether the connection of these localities with King Gopaditya’s reign 
was based on historical fact, or only an old popular etymology working 
upon the word Gopa found in the first two names, can no longer be 
decided. 

Continuing our route along the enstern shore of the Dal we come, 
ata distance of about one mile from Gup*kar, to the large village 
of hid, prettily situated amid vineyards and orchards. It is the TAEDA 
of the Rajataraügini, mentioned as one of the places which the pious 
King Sarhdhimat or Aryaraja adorned with Mathas, divine images, 
and Lingas?  Abü.l-Fazl speaks of Thid as “a delightful spot where 
seven springs unite; around them are stone buildings, memorials of 
by-gone times.” The remains here alluded to can no longer be traced, 
but the seven springs (Saptapuskarini) which are also referred to п 
the Haracaritacintàmani (iv. 40 sgg.), are still pointed out. ndn 

The cluster of villages which we reach about one and a te EN 
beyond Thid, and which jointly bear the name Bran, SORA cae 
identified with Bunrübrvi which Kalhana notices коп чур 
The Nilamata knows the sacred site of Bhimadovi in Sill cane 
the Sureóvari Tirtha which we shall next visit, and in the ah Tirtha 
cintāmaņi it is named with the seven Springs ot Theme 1 si то. 
of Bhimadeyi is no longer known, but may be located with some pro: 


bability at the fine spring near Dāmpõr marked now by & Muhammadan 
shrine. 3 


1 Gupekár may go back to a form * Gupeyar, with assimilation of g to the 
preceding tennis, In Кє, the hardening of g to k is by no means p AGE 
Dr. Grierson's remarks, Z.D.M.G, l, p. 8, * Gupegar сопа easily be traced back ie 
Gopagrahára through Pr. forms like * Gupagrar. 

3 See Rajat. ii. 185 note. 

8 Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 361 
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103. A sacred site of far greater fame and importance is that of 

Tirtha of SureSvari. ie Еси ү of Iíebar which lies about 
3 wo miles further north on the 

a little beyoud the Mughal garden of Nishat. The site PATATE 
ancient times as Suresvariksetra (‘the field of Sure$vari').! It was sacred 
to Durgà-Sure$vari who is still worshipped ou a high crag rising from 
the mountain range to the east of Is*bar village. The seat ot the 
goddess is on a rugged rock some 3000 feet above the village, offering no 
possible room for any building. The numerous shrines erected in her 
lionou were hence built on the gently sloping shore of the lake below. 

к The Tirtha of Sure$vari is often referred to in Kalhana’s Chro- 
nicle and otner Kaámirian texts as а spot of exceptional holiness. It 
was particularly sought by the pious as a place to die at. The pilgrim- 
age to Suregvari is connected with visita to several sacred springs in 
and about Igtbar. One otf them, Satadhara, is alrendy mentioned by 
Ksemendra? It is passed in a narrow gorge some 1500 feet below the 
rock of Suresvari. 

Tétbar derives its present name from the shrine of légávauA which 
King Samdhimat-Aryavaja according to the Rajatwraigini erected in 
honour of his Guru lana Ап earlier form, [s¢brér, which is found in 
an old gloss of the Chronicle and evidently was heard also by Abü-l-Fazl, 
helps.to connect I$?bar and Iéesvara.* 

Tébar is still much frequented as a pilgrimage place. The chief 
attraction. is a sacred spring known as Guptaganga which fills an ancient 
stone-lined tank i» the centre of the village. This conveniently acces- 
sible Tirtha is the scene of & very popular pilgrimage on the, WIEN 
day and has fairly obscured the importance of the mountain seat of 
Suregvari. A ruined mound immediately behind спелео fis DoD Шашу 
believed to mark the site of the Igesvara shrine. Numerous remains 
of ancient buildings ave found around the sacred springs and elsewhere 
inthe villages They probably belong to the various other temples 
the erection of which is mentioned by Kalhana at the site of Sae 


Passing round the foot of the ridge on which Suresvari is 
we come to the small village of 


worshipped, g 
Sadarhadvana; Harvan which the old glossator of the Rajata- 
PENA rangini identifies with SapARHADVANA (‘the 


\ Compare for Sureévar? and tho site of Iétbar, note v. 97. 


3 See Samay. ii. 29. 

8 See Rajat, ii, 134 note. 

4 „bar is a modern contraction for 
local names has often taken the place 
Vijayefvara > K6, Vijebrór. 

5 See Rajat. v. 37, 40 sq, ; viii, 3365. 

J. r. 21 


-brór, from Skr. Ъћа атака, which in Kaímir 
of its synonym -iévara ; comp. e.g., Skr. 
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; z as the 
wood of the six Arhats’), ‘his place is mentioned Ei pA 
residence of the great Buddhist teacher Nagarjuna. ^ a Pun ot cien 
may well be derived from Sadarhadvana, but in е a <a phu. 
evidence the identification cannot be considered as с на: cf; 
hill-side south of the village I observed already in 1 а sus 
ornamented bricks. Since then remarkable remains of an м. 
pavements have come to light on occasion of excavations ш 
new Srinagar waterworks. А A 
ү Proceeding further up the valley of the stream which ў oe НЕ 
the Mar Sar lake, we reach, at a distance of about three mi vien 
Dal, the village of Triphar. Evidence I have nae ө aov 
makes it quite certain that it is the ancient TRIPUREÉVARA (Tr ER 
The latter is repeatedly mentioned as a site of great sanctity by ) "s 
as well as in the Nilamata and some Mahitmyas. But it has ed E 
ceased to be a separate Pilgrimage place. A little stream oe 
Tripuraganga near Triphar is, however, still visited as ono of the st 
on the Mahadeva pilgrimage, : MC 

Ksemendra in the colophon of his Dasüvatüracarita refers £u 
hill above Tripurega as the place where he was wont to find терр А 
where һе composed his work, In Zain-ul-‘abidin’s time Tape ae 
seems yet to have been a Tirtha much frequented by eee 
Tripuregyara too Possessed its shrine of Jyestheávara, and to this Y 
Avantivarman retired on the approach of death. A legend sus М 
the Sarvavatara connected the site of Tripuresvara with the defen n. 
the demon Tripura by Siva and with the latter’s worship on Hr 
neighbouring peak of Mahadeva. I have not been able to exam Fi 
the site and am hence unable to state whether there are any anciè 
ruins near it, ron 

The whole mountain-ridge which stretches to the south of eue 
and along the Dal, bore in ancient limes the name of S'RIDVARA. 3 
the opposite side of the Valley rises the great peak of ManápkvA "hu 
hoight of over 13,000 feet, Numerous references to it in the Nilamat® 


Sarviyatara, and other texts, show that it was in old times just ав now 
frequented аз а Tirtha, 


i "e of 
e may now again descend the valley towards the north shore O 
the Dal, On our 


' Чаща te Haisan ihe village gi Petik WHEE 
А нанне ГААН таю дром PANAMA EMIT 
{ee TIRE i. 178 isis, 
a Üatmpare Каја. v. 46 note, 
Э Bee Shiv. i. 405. 


* Beo Rajat, v, Ў 
i Fei 1Й iion ч 
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ancient Tirtha of the goddess Sarada (see below $127). Leaving aside 
the famous garden of Shalimar of which our old texts know nothing,! 
we соте to a marshy extension of the Dal known as Tél*bal. The 
stream which flows through it and which forms a branch of the river 
coming from the Mar Sar, bore the old name of Tilaprasthà.? 

104. The road which takes us from Tél*bal to the mouth of the 
Sind Valley is the same which was followed 
by the pretender Bhiksacara and his rebel 

allies on a march to Suregvari described in the Rajatarangini, The 
narrow embankment on which they fought and defeated the royal 
troops, leads across the Tél*bal marshes. 

At the south foot of the ridge which runs down to the opening of 
the Sind Valley, we find the village of Ranyil, the ancient Hirayvarura.! 
The placo is said by Kalhana to have been founded by King 
Нігапуйква. As it lies on the high-road from the Sind Valley to 
Srinagar it is repeatedly mentioned also in connection with military 
operations directed from that side against the capital. The victorious 
Uccala when marching upon Srinagar, had the Abhiseka ceremony 
performed en route by the Brahmans of Hiranyapura. It seems to have 
been a place of importance, since it figures in a fairy-tale related in the 
Kathasaritsagava as the capital of Kaémir. A spring a little to the 
south of the village is visited by the pilgrims to the Haramukutaganga 
and bears in Mahatmyas the name of Hiranyaksanaga. 

From near Ranyil several old water-courses radiate which carry the 

water of the Sind River to the village lying 

SMES DOES: between the Anch!àr and the Dal Jakes. One 
rien of these canals passes the village of Zukur. 

A tvadition recorded already by General Cunningham identifies this 
place with the ancient JuskaPURA. Kalbana names the place as a 
foundation of the Turugka (i.e. Kugana) King Juska who also built a 
Vihara there. The Muhammadan shrines and tombs of the village 

‚ contain considerable remains of ancient buildings. 


Hiranyapura. 


i Pho frat referenca to thia comowhat ovor-praisod locality which 1 can Rud, 
is in Abi 1-Fazl who mentions the waterfall or rather the cascades of ‘Shilahmir’; 


Шаул, i and Маһ деха: ped ack are o 
Е 


hd Vitagtü:, 
3w this fuse aize 5 


"i lia) Vo 
ИЙТ whlch Мау alvo Гав а NAMO infa, Qt. ight 
expect that fena and буага im their detailed eeegunta ef the Bal venta ie 
mentioned the place if it had then claimed any importance, 

2 See Rajat. v. 46 note; Sriv- i. 421. 

£ See Rajat, vill, 744 note, 

4 Por detniled roferoncen eee Raul, i. 287 note. 

b Heo Kuthaeur, Ixv. 216 eq. 


* Beo Rajat, i, 108 note; due Gong p 101, 
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To the west of Juskapura and on the shore of the oe eek 
large village of Amburhér. It is the ancient AMARESVARA ee uA A 
tioned in the Rajatarangini in connection with military oper RE 
the north of Srinagar.! This is easily accounted for by me, va 
the place lay then as now on the high road connecting the Sin e 
with the capital. It took its name from a temple of Siva PS 
which Süryamati, Ananta’s queen, endowed with Agraharas an Mode B 
The ancient slabs and sculptured fragments which I found in i e 
and around the Ziavat of Farrukhzad Sahib, may possibly have belong 
to this temple. Й 

tuns on the road towards S'rinagar for about two wee 
further we come to the large village of Vicar Nag prettily sit 1 ae 
extensive walluut groves. A fine Naga near the. village for ae a 
object of a popular Yatra in the month of Сата. It is түрө, sabi 
epiphany of the Ailapattra Naga who is mentioned also in the 1 ae m 
An earlier designation seems to he MU&TAMÜLAKANAGA which is giv eof 
the locality by Srivara and in the Tirthasamgraha.* To the T inte 
the village and near an inlet of the Anchiar are the ruins of t 
ancient temples now converted into Ziàrats and tombs.’ ilor 

Only a quarter of a mile to the east of Vicār Nāg and on the а ; 

side of the old canal called Lach®m p 
=кайаач дыг; (*Laksmikulyà) stands the hamlet of any 
bavan. In my “Notes on Ou-k'ong's account of Kaémir" I have proved that 
Ant*bavan derives its name from the ancient Vihàra of DANS 
which Àmrtaprabhà, a queen of Meghaváhana, is said to have erecto: 4 
Ou-k'ong mentions the Vihava by the name of Ngo-mi-t'o-po-wan whic 
represents a transcribed Prakrit form *Amitabhavana or Amitabhavan®- 
An ancient mound with traces of a square enclosure around it, whieh 18 
found between the canal and the hamlet, may possibly belong to the 
remains of this Vihara. 

Proceeding to the cast of Ánt^bavan for about a mile we E m 

2 the large village of Stwdar^bal situated 0 

Bese of Bodara, deep M of ti Dal, known as Sudav?khun. 
The name of the village and the neighbouring portion of the lake Шы, 
it very probable that we have to place here the sacred spring О 
Sopara.’ It formed the subject of an ancient legend related by 


1 See Rajat. vii. 183 note, 
3 See 870, iv, 65. On his authority the name Muktamutakanüga ought to have 
been shown on the map. 


5 Compare for a view of these remains, Cor, 
* See Rajat. iii, 9 note, and Notes on Ou- 


Ancient Buildings, p. 81. 
* See Rajat, i. 125-126 note, 


k'ong, рр. 9 sqq. 
KS. -bal in Sudar&ba] means merely ‘ place.’ 
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Kalhana. King Jalauka had built at Srinagari his shrine of Jyestha- 
rndra whose original place of worship was at Bhütesvara, below 
Monnt Haramukuta, He then wished to have by the side of the new 
shrine also the Sodara spring which adjoins the site of Bhiitesvara.! 
To fulfil the king’s pious desire ‘there broke forth from a waterless 
spot a spring which was alike to Sodara in colour, taste and other 
respects." A golden cup thrown into the original Sodara spring appear- 
ed after two and half days in its Avatira near Srinagari. This miracle 
removed all doubts as to their identity. 

Close to the mosque of Sudar*bal and by the lake shore are two 
pools fed by perennial springs. These according to a local tradition 
were in old times visited by numerous pilgrims. Now all recollection 
of this Tirtha has been lost among the Brahmans of Srinagar. But the 
name of a portion of the village area, Batttpor, points to a former 
settlement of Battas or Purohitas. ТЕ is curious, too, that we find only 
half a mile from the village the Ziarat of Hazrat Bal, perhaps the most 
popular of all Muhammadan shrines in the Valley. It is supposed to 
he built over the remains of the miracle-working Pir Dastagir Sahib. 
Is it possible that the presence of this rather ubiquitous saint at this 
particular spot had something to do with the earlier Hindu Tirtha ? 


Section VI.—Nortuern Districts OF MADAVARAJYA. 


105. Our circuit through the Phakh Pargana has brought us back 
to the purlieus of the capital. We must leave them now once more 
and start on our tour through the outlying districts. We may direct 
it first to the upper half of the Valley, the ancient Madavaràjya. 
This again is divided by the Vitastà into two portions, one to the north 
and east, the other to the south and west of the river. We shall begin 
with the Parganas on the right bank, starting from Srinagar. 

The Pargana which adjoins Srinagar from the south-east, is now 

Ай ard . . knownas Vihi. It extends from near Purana- 
District of Khadavi- dhisthana to the spur of Vast®rvan, near 
Vantipo (Avantipura), and comprises a wide semi-circular tract of 
fertile Karewa lands. In ancient times the district took its name from 
the village of Kmapüvi, the present Khruv.? The Damaras of the 
Khadüvi district are repeatedly mentioned by Kalhana along with those 
of Holadà, the modern Vular Pargana. 


1 For Sodara, the present Naran Мар, see notes i. 123 ; у, 55-59. 
3 Compare Rajat. viii. 733 note. 
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О UC кишин has alroody been folly 
noticed. About two miles higher up the river lies on 3 a 2 
with some ancient remaius and the traces of a stone as gs- rl X 
bably of late date. The old name of the place is Den Mic. 
next by the river the village of Simpor. This may eaten А e 
SiMHAPURA, founded by King Jayasimha in Kalhana's үи. ө... 

Less than two miles to the north-west of Simpor lies the к ad bé 
Zevan, the ancient JAYAYANA. It was correctly identified al г Я ed 
Prof. Bühler on the basis of the happy and exact description CRE ions 
by Bilhana? The poet mentions in this “ place of meinage АН M 
ments” the “pool filled with pure water, sacred to M Vides 
snakes." This pool still exists in the Taksaka Naga which is 
annually by the pilgrims to Harsesvara.? 

The HUS TEF by Kalhana in his history of Narapura iat 
pilgrimage to the Taksaka spring proves that in old timos S hà pb 
enjoyed great reputation as a Separate Tirtha. Я It is in fac ibat aie 
Kaémir Naga which is distinctly mentioned in the Tithe и Put 
Mahabharata (iii. Ixxxii. 90). Abü-l-Fazl records the Piin d satis 
that this spring was populary held to be the place whence t EM fu 
vation of saffron flourishing in this neighbourhood originate 4 2a 
Akbar's time the cultivators, undoubtedly Muhammadans, a ene 
shipped at this fountain at spring time. It was аты Т д ae 
cow's milk into it to secure a good omen for the success o d iie 
We see that the Takgaka Naga long retained his importance wi 

ltivators as a local divinity. 

as About two miles to the north-east of Zevan we come on ge 
rising ground to the village of Khun?mol. fe 

зорова: is, as already stated above, the ancient san 
Muga, famous as the birthplace of Bilhana. The latter in the Migs 
kadevacarita gives an enthusiastic description of the charms of his a 
home.’ The saffron fields which Bilhana mentions extend close to dd 
lower of the two Separate hamlets which form the village. In IE 
upper hamlet is a sacred spring called Damodarandaga with some sculp 
tured funeral Stôlês and a few fragmentary inscriptions. : der 

On the hill-side above the village issues another Nàga which un 


1 See Rajat. viii. 2443 note, 

3 Compare Report, pp. 5 8q. 5 

8 See Rajat. i. 220 note, 

4 Вее Am-i- Akb,, ii, р. 358. 

b For a detailed and 
нее Prof, BÖLLER a Repor 
musa of Rajat, i, 90, 


Rajat. vii. 607 note ; Vikram, xviii, 70. 


Accurate account of the 
"5, pp. 5 sq, The identi 
› Was first pointed out by Ge; 


position and remains of Khonamus4s 
ty of Khun?moh with the Khon& 
‚ CUNNINGHAM, Anc, Geogr, p. 98, 
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the name of BLuvanefvari is visited on the pilgrimage to HangEávana, 
The latter Tirtha lies on the summit of the high ridge which rises to 
the north of the village. It consists of a * Svayambhü ' Linga situated 
iua small eave and enjoys considerable popularity. I have not been 
able to trace its name except in tlie local Mahatinya and the Tirtha- 
samgraha. 

The chief place of the Vibi Pargana is now the town of Pampar, 
the ancient PapMapura, about four miles south- 
west of Khun?moh,! It was founded in the 
beginning of the 9th century by Padma, the powerful uncle of the 
puppet king Cippata-Jayüpida. Padma is said by the Chronicle to have 
also built a temple of Visnu Padmasva@min. To this may possibly 
belong the scanty remains of an ancient temple which have been de- 
scribed by General Cunningham? Close by is the Ziarat of Mir Mubam- 
mad Hamadani, with some fine ancient columns and ornamented slabs 
which are likely to have been taken from this temple. Also the other 
Ziavats of the town show similar remains. Padmapura, owing to its 
central position in a fertile tract, seems to have always been a place of 
importance and is often mentioned by Kalhana and the later Chroni- 
clers, 

Proceeding north-eastwards of Padmapura we pass first Balthom, a 
large village, which in the Lokaprakáéa and Tirthasamgraha figures as 
Bülüframa. Under a large Deodar near it Balàdevi із now worshipped 
in the form of an old stone-image. Numerous ancient Stélés, showing 
miniature reproductions of temples, are found in the neighbouring 
rivulets and canals; they were apparently used in recent times as 
stepping-stones which would account for their preservation, At the foot of 
а rocky spur which descends from the mountain-range to the north, lies 
the picturesque village of Суан, once mentioned by Kalhane under the 
name of Ovax&? It has a large sulphurous spring visited by the sick. 

About two miles further east we rench the large village of Кит, 
the ancient Krapōvī which, as we have seen, gave to the district ita 
former name. "here is an abundance of fine springs in and about 
Khray, Abü-l-Fazl mentions them as objects of worship and estimates 
their number at 360.4 Above the village a so-called Svayambhii-cakra 
or mystical diagram is shown on a. rock. It is held sacred to Jvàla- 


Padmapura. 


1 For a detailed notice see Rajat. iv. 695 note. The old name of the place is 
well-known to Srinagar Pandits; VIGNE too, Travels, ii. p. 31, recoguized it correctly, 

8 See J. A. S. B., 1848, p. 274. 

5 See Rajat. vii. 295. 

4 Ain-i-Akb,, ii. p. 358. К y B 

5 Compare for such diagrams, nlso designated Devicakra or Matrcakra, Rajat. i, 
122 note. 
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mukhi-Durga and largely visited H pilgrims. Т am, however, unable 
ld reference to this Tirtha. TY i 

4 VOD AEN to the south-east of Khruv is the village 05 Sar, pi 
recently the seat of a flourishing iron-indus ry 

Kalhana mentions it by the name of Sania к 
an Agrahara founded by King $асїпата.! Whatever the аса 

value of this notice may be, which Kalhana took from Padmamihir 4 
the evidence detailed in my note on the passage proves that the ee 
Sar is intended. An intermediate form of the name is preserved in ee 
Snar of ап old glóss. Тһе Ziarat of Khwaja Khize which. stands Sir 
near several small springs, is built with remains of a Hindu temple; 
among them is a Liüga-base some six feet square. | 

Abont two miles sonth-west of Sar are found the well-preserved 
ruins of a temple near the village of Ladu (not marked on Survey ety) 
They have been described by Bishop Cowie,? Баб І аш unable to ee 
any old reference to this shrine in the texts I have examined. It 2 
remarkable for having a circular cella, the only one known to me 1n 
Kagmir. A small Square cella to the east of this temple has been 
annexed to a neighbouring Ziarat. 

Near the south end of the Vihi Pargana and on the, river lies the 
village of Lat?yr. An old gloss of the Rijataraigini identifies it with 
LALITAPURA, а place founded in honour of King Lalitaditya by his 
architect. The King according to the Chronicle was not pleased with 
the attention ; in any case no importance seems to have attached to this 
place. There are no old remaing above ground, but the local tradition 
still tells of King ‘ Lalitadit’ as the founder of a large town on the 
neighbouring Udar. 

106. Passing round the foot of Mount Vast®rvan we enter the 


Pn =; _Раграпа of Vular, the ancient Horapk, This 
District of Holada, identification is supported, apart from the 
Avantipura. ; f the 
clear phonetic evidence, by all passages o 
Rajataraügimi which mention Holadà. Its feudal barons played 4 
great part in the troubled times of the later Hindu reigns. 
Its most important place in old times was undoubtedly the town of 
AYANTIPURA, founded by King Avantivarman (А.р. 855-883).5 Its posi- 
tion is marked by the present village of Vant'por on the Vitasta. The 


Sandra. 


! See note i, 100. 

2 See J. А. S. B., 1866, 
5 See Rajat. iv. 186, 

* See Rajat, i. 806 note, 

5 See Rajat, v, 45 sq. note, 


ш, > Ite identity with Vantipor was first pointed out by 
Dr. Witson in his note on Moorcroft, Travels, ii, p. 244, 


» Рр. 97 sqq. 
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conspicuous ruins of this place attracted already the attention of the 
sarly European visitors. General Cunningham did not fail to recognize 
in them the remains of the two great temples of Avantisvamin and 
Avantifvura which Avantivarman had built here.! Of the two great 
ruins one is at Vanttpor itself, the other and larger one half a mile 
further down the river close to the hamlet of Jaubrar (map ‘ Jabair.’) 
Owing to the complete destruction of the central shrines it is im- 
possible to ascertain now which was dedicated to Visnu and which to 
Siva. The fine enclosing quadrangles of the temples have also suffered 
badly. That of Avantisvamin was used as a temporary fortification in 
Kalhana’s own time and underwent a severe siege.® 

The site on which Avantivarman’s town was built, had apparently 
enjoyed some sanctity before these temples were founded, and bore the 
old name Visvaikas@ra. The great extent of the town is indicated by the 
traces of ruined buildings which cover the foot of the hills east of 
Vantipor for a considerable distance. The frequent references to 
Avantipura in the Chronicles show that the town retained some impor- 
tance long after the death of its founder, 

We hear but little of other old sites in Holada. The great town of 
Mihirapura which King Mihirakula is said to have founded in it, can no 
longer be traced.) Khuli, ® village situated a short distance to the 
south-west of Tral, the modern headquarters of the district, may 
possibly be the Ki ‘hola of the Chronicle, one of Gopàditya's Agraharas.* 
Of Tràl I am unable to trace any old notice. 

The identification of the village of Buts, about two miles south of 
Khuli, with the old BHAYAOCHEDA is also uncertain. It is based on a 
gloss of Rajanake Ratnakantha, the writer of the Codex Archetypus. of 
the Rajataraigini. Still further south lies the village of Kat, probably 
the old Karra named by Kalhana as а foundation of Tuñjina L9 This 
identification is made in the old gloss on the passage and supported by 
the phonetic evidence of the modern name. 

Of old remains in Vular the interesting temple of Nürastün at the 
northern extremity of the district (34° 3’ lat. 75° 10' long.) deserves 
notice.’ Unfortunately I am unable to find any clue as to its old name 


1 See for a full description J. A. 8. B., 1848, pp. 275 sqq. ; also ib., 1866, 121 sqq. 

$ Seo Rajat. viii. 1429 sq., 1474 sqq. 

8 See Rajat. i. 306. 

4 See Rajat. i. 340. 

5 Compare iii. 381 no 

6 Rajat. ii. 14. 

1 See Mr. LAWRENCE's notice, Valley, p. 172. The attached photograph shows 
the site after my excavations. Regarding the result of the latter, seo Vienna 
Oriental Journal, 1891; p. 345 sqq. 

J. 1. 22 
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or history. Excavations made by me at the site in 1891 popne ae 

interesting sculptures, but no evidence as to its е aS 

village of Sutur (map * Sootoor ’) to the south-west of hin m 
possibly account for the entry of Satrava in the Lokaprakàsa's 

core The eastern boundary of Vular is marked by the high spur 

which descends from the north towards the 

District of Dakgina. confluence of the Vitasta and Gambhira. The 

para. 


itastā with the Gambhirā, ie, the united 
has already been mentioned above a. 
lies the village of Матћот, on the Vitasta, 
mentioned by Jonaràja under its old name of MapaviénaMA.S The first 
with that of Madavaràjya. 

About two miles south-east of Marhóm and not far from the 
Vitastà, we find the village Vagsham, with а sacred spring known by the 
name of Hastixarya, ms to have applied formerly to the 


е find twice thus referred to by Kalhana.$ It is 
possibly the Hastikarna, where Bhoja, Harsa’s son, was treacherously 


This name see 


murdered, 
About one mile to the south of Hastikarna the Vitasta nti D 
: B 
great bend. The'peninsula thus formed i 
eee occupied by a small Udar or alluvial plateau 


which owing to its height and isolated Soria 
is a very Conspicuous object in the landscape. It was once the site о 


1 General Cunningham, Anc. Geogr., p. 94, assumes that Кє, dachün ‘ right’ i8 
“now used to denote the « north,” and káwar, (recte khóvur) or “left,” to denote 
the “ south? This assumption, however, ав well as the explanation given for 

е misunderstanding, 


8 See Jonar, (Bo. ed.), 132, 
5 See Rajat, v, 93 note ; 


š also vii 1650, Another Hastikarpa, mentioned by 
Énvara, i, 441, seems to have been nei 


ar Srinagar on the west, 


7 
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one of the oldest and most famous shrines of the Valley, the temple 
of Visnu CAKRADHARA. 

The plateau is still known as Zsakedar Udar.| Brahman tradition 
is aware of the derivation of this name from Cakradhara It was first 
brought to the notice of European scholars by Prof. Bitter who had 
duly recognized the antiquarian importance of the site? The thrine of 
Cakradhara is often mentioned as a Tirtha of great sanctity.5 It was 
also closely connected with the legends regarding the burned city of 
Narapura, localized as we shall see in its closesicinity. But the only 
detailed notice of the temple we owe to a historical incident which 
occurred there during the civil wars of Sussala's reign.* 

The royal troops having been forced to evacuate the neighbouring 
town of Vijayesvara or Vij*brér, the inhabitants of the latter place aud 
the neighbouring villages took refuge in the temple of Cakradhara. This, 
by its position on the high and steep Udir, was naturally well-adapted 
for defence. ‘Ihe temple filled by the crowd of fugitives and routed 
soldiers, was soon besieged by the rebel troops of Bliksücara. The 
temple courtyard was protected by massive wooden ramparts and gates. 
When these had been set on fire by the assailants a mighty conflagration 
ensued in which the whole mass of people inside perished. Kalhana 
vividly describes this great catastrophe which he believes to have 
provoked divine vengeance and thus to have brought about the downfall 
of the pretender. 

The account here given is of topographical interest, It shows that 
the temple actually stood on the flat top of the Udar, and also explains 
the scarcity of stone-remains in this locality. The absence of conspicu- 
ons ruins had already been noticed by Prof. Bühler. When visiting 
in 1895 the Teak*dar Udar, I found only traces of a quadrangular 
enclosure, about forty yards square. They are marked by hollows at 
the northern end of the Udar which is separated from the rest by a 
dip in the ground. These hollows may possibly be the last indications 
of the wooden ramparts which enclosed the shrine. 

The temple seems to have been subsequently restored, and 
a mentions the statue of Cakradhara among those chief divine 


Jonaraj 
3 З ikandar Butshikast destroyed, Jayadratha in his 


images which S 


1 Seo Rajat. i. 38, 201 notes. 


3 See Report, p. 18. E У 
3 See Rajat, vii. 258, 261, 269; Jonar, (Bo. ed. 768; Siikanfhac. ііі, 12; Nila. 
mata, 1170. 


4 See Rajat. viii. 971-995. The date of the burning of Cakradhara seems to 
have been the 12th Sravana $udi, A.D, 1121. 
b See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 763. 
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Haracaritacintámani devotes a separate canto, vii, to the relation of 
the legend which localized the disc-wielding god at the Tirtha of 
Cakradhara. Тһе latter is still referred to in a general way in the old 
Vijayesvaramahatmya (No. 87, Poona MSS.). Now, however, Cakradhara 
is no longer visited by the pilgrims to Vijayesvara though the Purohitas 
of the latter place still retain a recollection of the former sanctity of 
the site. 
108. There can be no doubt that at the foot of the Cakradhara 
Legend of Narapura. ° Udar there stood once an ancient town of con- 
siderable importance. From the low ground 
towards the river on the east aud from the river-bed itself, ancient coins 
going back to Greek and Indo-Scythian rule are annually extracted in 
considerable quantities, Popular tradition still asserts that this site was 
ongo occupied by a great town.. This tradition existed already in the 
time of Kalhana who records it in the interesting legend of the burned 
city of Narapura.! This is told at great length iu & poetic episode ct 
the First Book. 

3 King Nara is suid to have founded a splendid capital, called att Si 

himself Nararora, on the sandy bank of the Vitasta close to the shrine 
a ше Naga Suéravas,” A young Brahman who had foun 
occasion to assist the Naga and his two daughters when in distress, was 
"allowed to marry in reward one of the latter, He lived in happiness 
eee the beauty of the Naga lady excited the passion of 
окей king. When Nara found his advances rejected with scorn, 
he endeayoured to seize the beautiful Candralekha by force. The 
couple fled for protection to their father’s habitation. 

: The Naga then Tose in fury from his pool and “burned the king 
with his town in a rain of fearful thunderbolts.” Thousands of people 
were burned. before the image of Visnu Cakradhara to which they had 
fled for protection. Ramanyà, the Naga’s sister, came down from the 
mountains carrying along masses of rocks and boulders. These she 
dropped, as we have seen, along the bed of the Ramanyátavi or 
Rembyar?, when she found that Sugravas had already wreaked his 
vengeance. The Naga himself feeling remorse at the carnage ho had 
caused, removed to a lake on a far-off mountain. There “he is to the 
present day seen by the people on the pilgrimage to Amareśvara.” * 
* To this day," thus closes Kalhana's narration, “ that tale is remembered 
by the people when they behold close to Cakradhara that town des- 
troyed by fire and that pond which has become a dry hollow." 


1 Вее Rajat. i. 201-274. 


2 Compare re garding tho lake of the Naga Suéravas on the route to Ambuxnstk 
above, $ 59. 
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Whatever the origin of the legend here told may have been, it is 
clear that popular tradition in Kalhana's time looked upon the barren 
ground which stretches along the river between Tsak?dar and the 
present Vij?brór as the site of an ancient city. The ruins which in the 
12th century were pointed out as the remains of the burned Narapura, 
may have supplied the immediate starting point of the legend. 

"What these remains were we cannot say. As the ground referred 
to is subject to annual inundation it is possible that the remains meant 
have since disappeared under alluvial deposits, Тһе habitation of the 
*Suéram' Марэ was still shown to me in a hollow, generally dry, close 
to the south-east foot of the Udar. The name of Narapura and its king 
aro no longer remembered. But the main features of the legend as 
heard by Kalhana, still live in the local tradition. 

109. The ancient town which once stood in the position indicated, 
was evidently succeeded by Visayusvana, the 
present Vitbrar. The latter place, situated 
less than two miles above Cakradhara, received its name from the 
ancient shrine of Siva Vijayesvara (Vijayesa, Vijayesana).! This 
deity is worshipped to the present day at Vijtbror. The site has evi- 
dently from carly times been one of the most famous Tirthas of Kasmir. 
It is mentioned as such in the Rajatarangini and many old Kasmirian 
texts.2 The tradition regarding Agoka’s connection with it supplies 
historical proof for its antiquity. According to Kalhana's account 
which may well have been based on genuine local tradition or even 
inscriptional evidence, Agoka had replaced the old Stuccoed enclosure 
of the temple by one of stone. The great king was also credited with 
having erected witbin this euclosure two temples called Asokesvara. 

This old temple which is often mentioned by Kalhana and was the 
scene of many a historical incident, has now completely disappeared. 
According to the tradition of the local Purohitas it stood at a site close 
the river-bank and nearly opposite to the bridge over the Vitasta. 
When І first visited Vij?bror in 1889 I still found some ancient slabs 
and fragments at this spot. It was then some 15 feet below the level of 
the surrounding grouud;? and has since been partly built over. Stone 
materials are said to have been removed from here for the new temple 


Vijayesvara. 


1 Compare for detailed references, Rajat. i. 38, 105 notes. 
3 The legend of the Tirtha is given at length in the x. Ргакаќа of the Haracari- 
tacintamant. 
8 General Cunningham who saw these remains in 1847, rightly attributes them 
to the temple of Vijayesa, but calls the place * Vijayapira.’ He justly points to the 
difference of level as an indication’ of the antiquity of the structure; see Ane. 


Geogr., p. 98. 
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of Vijayesvara which was built by Maharaja Ranbir Singh some thirty 
years ago higher up on the river-bank. 

It is probable that a temple so much frequented had undergone 
more than one restoration in the course of the fifteen centuries whioh 
lie between the timè of Aśoka and the end of Hindu reign in Kaśmīr. 
Some time before a.D. 1081, while King Ananta was residing at the 
Tirtha of Vijayesvara, the temple was burned down in a general cou- 
flagration, caused by his son Kalaśa. The latter, however, subsequently 
restored the shrine. The old Linga of Siva Vijayeśvara seems to have 
fallen a victim to the iconoclasm of Sikandar Butshikast.! 3 1 

The town of Vijayegvara is ascribed by Kalhana to King Vijaya. 
But nothing else is recorded of this ruler, aud this may cause a doubt 
as to his historical existence, It is significant that the town is desig- 
nated either simply Vijayesvara or as Vijayakselra, which is abbre- 
viated from Vijayesvaraksetra. The modern name Viüj?bror is the Кє. 
equivalent of Vijayesvara, -bror (from Skr. bhaffüraka *god') having 
replaced the more specific -isvara, the usual designation of Siva. ® 

That the town had acquired importance at a comparatively early 
date, is indicated by the mention of a thousand Agraharas said to have 
been granted here by King Mihirakula to a settlement of Gandhara 
Brahmaus. It was large enough to accommodate the whole court and 
army of King Ananta when the latter removed his residence to Vija- 
ye$vara. The narrative of the civil wars which fills the last Book of 
Kalhana’s Chronicle shows the importance of the town by frequent 
references to the military operations of which it was the object. Onc 
of these passages proves that there was a bridge over the Vitastà here 
already in the twelfth century, just as there is one still. 

Уі} тог has remained a town of sonie importance and still boasts 
of a considerable number of Brahmans, mostly Purohitas of the Tirtha. 
The latter being conveniently situated on the pilgrims’ way to Martanda 


1 Bee Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 762; for an earlier mention of this emblem see ib., 127. 

2 Rajat. ii, 62. 

8 Compare Rajat. i. 38 note 
Técévara ; with the feminine- 
Bud rar for Bhedadevi, etc. 


The forms ‘ Bijbiara,’ * Bijbihara,’ ‹ Bijbehara,’ etc., under which the local name 


figures in European books, are all based on a faulty Panjabi pronunciation. A 
fanciful etymology of the name which sees in the first part of the word vidyé 


‘learning’ and in the second ‘ Vihara; has found favour in the guide-books and may 
be mentioned here for curiosity’s sake. 


5 Bee Rajat. i. 317. 
5 See Rajat. vii. 336 514. 
6 Rajat. viii, 746 829. 969 sqq., 1140, 1509 59q., eto, 


; also ii. 134. In the same way Ifebror represents 
brür for bhattarika we have Sund@brar for Samdhyddevi, 
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and Amaranitha is much frequented even at the present day. The 
Mahatmyas of Vijayesvara do not fail to name a considerable number 
of minor Tirthns to be visited along with the main site now marked 
by the new temple above referred to. But apart from Cakradhara and 
Ga»wbhirasamqama I am unable to trace any of these in the older texts. 

Turning to that portion of the Dachiinpor district which lies in the 
Lid*r Valley we have but few old localities to notice, The village of 
Liver, some ten miles to the north-west of Vijayesvara, is the LEvAuA 
of the Rajatarangini, mentioned as an Agraharg established by King 
Lava. Kular, about four miles higher up the Valley, is identified by 
an old gloss with KURUHĀRA, said to have been an Agrahàra of Lava's 
son Kuéa.* 

Close to Pah*lgam where the Lid?r Valley divides into фус 
branches, lies the hamlet of Маша. А small temple of the usual 
Kaémir style built by the side of a fine spring is visited by the pilgrims 
to Amaranütha, It is designated in the Mahatmya called Amaregvara- 
kalpa ав MamwESvARA. 16 is in all probability identical with the shrine 
of this name mentioned in the Rajatarangini® 

110. As we have already before noticed the several sacred sites 
of the Amaranatha pilgrimage, we may now 
turn back and descend to the left or eastern 
portion of the Lid?r Valley. It forms the 
modern Pargana of Khovurpor. The latter name meaning ‘left side’ 
reproduces the earlier designation VAMAPARSVA, of the same significance, 
found in Jonaraja’s Chronicle, the Lokaprakaéa and elsewhere. 1n the 
upper portion of the Pargana Iam not able to identify any purticular 
old locality, thongh ancient remains in the form of sculptures of some 
interest are found near several Nagas of this tract, e.g., at Lokutipür 
and Sali (Pápaharananàga). 

The large village of Hut*mar is undoubtedly an old site. Its 
modern name seems to identify it with the SaxramaTHA which Kgemen- 
dra names as one of the stations in the peregrinations of his heroine 
Kankali. The chief mosque of the place is built with the remains 
of a Hindu temple andpreserves in its walls some sculptured fragments 
of remarkable beauty.® 


District of 
Vamaparéva. 


1 See Rajat. i. 87. 

з Rajat. i. 88. 

8 See viii. 3360. 

% Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 79,1232. 

5 See Samay. ii. 43. The change of Sakta > Hut¢ is in accordance with the 
phonetic laws of KaSmiri; mar is the regular derivative of matha, see above, $ 56. 
[When preparing my map, I had not noticed the local name of Ksemendra’s text ; 
it is hence not shown on the map]. 
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About one mile below Hut*mar and on the bank of a branch of 
the Lid?r, lies the hamlet of Bum?zu, which 
contains an ancient structure of cousiderable 
historical interest. The Ziüratof Baba Bam@din 
Sahib is nothing but 2 well-preserved temple, converted, with a liberal 
use of plaster, into the supposed resting place of a Muhammadan saint. 
1 have shown elsewhere that there is good reason to identify this shrine 
with the Buiwakeéava temple which Bhima Sahi, king of Kabul, 
the maternal grandfather of Queen Diddà, is said to have erected during 
the rule of her husband Ksemagupta (А.р. 950-958 ).! 

The legendary of the Ziarat relates that the saint was originally ? 
Hindu amd bore before his conversion to Islam the name of Bhima 
Sadhi, Tt is easy to recognize in this name an adaptation of Bhima 
Sahi. Also the name of the locality Bum?zu which the Martapda- 
mahatmya renders by Bhimadvipu, is clearly derived from the old name 
of the shrine. Bhima is an abbreviation of Bhimakesava to which KS. 
zu, ‘island,’ has been added with reference to the several islands 
formed here by the Lid?r immediately in front of the hamlet. 

Kalhana tells us a curious anecdote regarding the fate of Bhima 
Yahi’s temple in King Harga’s time who confiscated the great treasures, 
with which it was endowed.? Close to the present Ziarat of Bam*din 
Sahib is a small cave in the cliff containing well-preserved little 
temple which is still used for Hindu worship. Another smaller shrine 
outside has been turned into the tomb of Rishi Ruknu-d-din Sahib. 

111. About one mile south of Bum?zu we reach the Tirtha sacred 

Tiríhs of Martina. to Martanda which has from early times to the 

present day enjoyed a prominent position 
among the sacred sites of Kaémir. It is marked by a magnificent 
spring traditionally represented as two, Vimala and Kamala. Anancient 
legend connects them with the birth of the sun-god Martinpa’ The 
Tirtha is visited at frequent intervals by crowds of pilgrims and is 
well-known also in India proper. 

The popular name of the Tirtha, Bavan, is derived from Skr. 
bhavana, ‘[sacred] habitation.’ This somewhat general appellation 
seems to have come into use already at an early date, as Srivara employs 
it,* and is in itself an indication of the great popularity of the Tirtha. A 


Shrine of 
Bhimakeéava. 


1 Beo Rajat. vi. 178 note. ког әп accurate description of the temple, see Bishop 
Cowiz's paper, J. A. S. B., 1866, pp. 100 sq. 

3 See Rajat. vii. 1081 sqq. 

3 Compare for a detailed account of the Tirtha, Rajat. iv. 192 note. The Vimale 
Naga is named by the Nilamata, 963 ; Sriv. i. 377, etc. 

6 &riv. i. 376, 387. 


ч 
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more specific designation is Mats?bavan, Skr. * Matsyabhavana’ ; this 
owes its origin to the abuudance of sacred fish which swarm in the 
large basins filled by the spring.! 

The ancient remains at the sacred spring itself aro very scanty. 
All the more imposing are the ruins of tho great temple which King 
Lalitaditya erected at a short distance in honour of the presiding deity 
of the Tirtha.? 

They are situated a little over & mile to the south-east of 
* Bayan,’ near the northern edge of the Udar which stretches towards 
Anatnag. It can scarcely be doubted that the’site “was chosen with 
a view to the prominent position it assurea to the great temple. 
Kalhana daly praises “ the wonderful shrine of Martanda with its 
massive walls of stone, within a lofty enclosure.” Tts ruins though much 
injured by the ravages of time and earthquakes, form still the most 
impressive specimen of ancient Kagmir architecture. They have been 
much admired by European travellers and often described. They are 
tho earliest ruins in Kasmir the date of which is fixed with approximate 
accuracy.® 

The name Martauda, in the form of Martand or Matan, still 
attaches to the ruins though they have long ago ceased to be an object 
of religious interest. King Kalaéa had sought this great fane at the 
approach of death and expired at the feet of the sacred image (A.D. 
1089). Harsa, his son, respected this temple in the course of the ruth- 
less confiscations to which he subjected the other rich shrines of the 
country. Subsequently in Kalhana’s time the great quadrangular court- 
yard of the temple with its lofty walls and colonnades was used as 
fortification, The destruction of the sacred image is ascribed to 
Sikandar Butshikast. 

Kalhana distinctly mentions the town “swelling with grapes ” which 
Lalitaditya founded near his temple ; but of this no trace remains now. 
It is probable that at that тез canal supplied water from the Lid®r 
to the naturally avid plateau on which the temple stands. This canal 
seems to have been repaired by Zainu-l-‘abidin whose irrigation works 
on the Mārtaņd Udar are described at length by Jonarāja.* The 


L Comp. Ain-i- Akb., ii. р. 358. 

з Seo Rajat. iv. 192 and for details my note on the passage. Fora description 
of the temple compare, e.g. CoxxiNGHAM, J. А. 8. B., 1848, pp. 258 sqg.; COLE, 
Ancient Buildings, рр. 19 sqq. FERGUSSON, Ind. Architecture, pp. 285 sqq. 

3 Lalitaditya’s rule falls in the first half of the eighth century. Gen. Cunning- 
ham’s assumption that the temple was built by the earlier King Ranaditya, and only 
the enolosure by Lalitaditya, rests on а misinterpretation of the Вајаќаг, passages 
iv. 192 and iii. 462. 

4 See Јопа". 1245 sqq. 

J. 1. 23 
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plateau has since become once more an arid waste though the course of 
the old canal can still be traced above Hut®mar, 

The town of Martanda had left its name to the small Pargana of 
Matan which comprised this plateau as well as the villages situated 
along the foot of the hills further east. It is referred to as Martandadesa 
by Jonaràja.! Abū-l-Fazl notices the large temple of Маап and tho 
well or pit close by, which a Muhammadan legend represents as tho 
place of captivity of the ‹ angels Hàrüt and Marit.’ ? 


Section VII.—Sournern Districts OF MADAVARAJYA- 


112. At the foot of the western extremity of the Martanda plateau 

- lies the town of Islamabad or by its Hindu 
Anantanüga. name Anatnāg. The latter is derived from 

tho great Spring of the ANANTANAGA which issues at the southern end 
of the town, The Naga, though no Tirtha of particular repute, is 
mentioned in the Nilamata, Haracavitacintamani and some M; 
Of the town, however, I cannot find an 
bability, as its Muhammadan name im 


ahatmyas.* 
y old notice, aud it is in all pro- 
plies, a later foundation. To the 
avan is the Gautamanaga, named 
natmya, 

district which comprised besides 
h and west of it, is Anyech. This 
recent composition by Anekakga. 
’s Chronicle, but the locality there 


The valley of the Ar*path or Harsapatha which opens to the east 


Tirtha of of Islamabad, forms the Pargana of Kutohar. 
Kapateévara, This name is in all probability connected with 
that of the ancient Tirtha of KAPATESVARA, 


situated on the Southern side of the valley close to the village of Kathar.* 
The name of the latter is undoubted! 


the analogy of J. yether < J yesthesy; 
clearly shows, 
1 Jonar, 1810, 


the Muhammadan story, see also Vieng i. p. 361. 
epee засав. К ЖҮ 
(Anantabhavanay, Г wamdhydmahatiaya, etc. also Haracar, х. 251 sqq. 


* Shiv. iii, 184, 


5 z à 
See for a detailed Account, Rajat, i, 32 note, 
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The place of pilgrimage is the sacred spring of Püpasüdana (‘sin- 
removing’), situated a short distance above Kother. In it Siva is 
believed to have shown himself in the disguise (kapatd) of pieces of 
wood floating on the water. The legend is related at length in the 
Nilamata, and the author of the Haracaritacintàmani devotes to it a 
separate canto which has now become the official Mahitmya of the 
Tirtha. The importance of the latter is shown by the fact that 
Kalhana mentions it in his Introduction first among the sacred sites of 
Kasmir. 

Before him already Albériini had heard öf thé story that pieces 
of wood sent by Mahadeva, appear annually “in a pond called Kūdai- 
shahr to the left of the source of the Vitastà, in the middle of the month 
of Vaisükha."? Kidaishahr ( 453355), is an easily explained corrup- 
tion for уу%эзуЎ i.e., *Kuvadesvar, a prakritized form of the name. The 
map shows that the description of the position of the Tirtha is accurate 
enough with reference to the Nilanaga as the Vitasta’s traditional 


` source. The date named by Albérini is identical with that prescribed 


for the Kapatesvara Yatra. 

The sacred spring rises in a large circular tank, enclosed by an 
ancient stone-wall with steps leading into the water. According to 
Kalhana’s account this enclosure was constructed about a century before 
his own time at the expense of the well-known King Bhoja of Malava. 
The latter is said to have taken a vow to always wash his face in 
the water of the Pápasüdana spring which he caused to be regularly 
supplied to him in jars of glass? In my note on the passage I һауе 
shown that local tradition at Kothér still retains a recollection of this 
story though in a rather legendary form. A small temple which stands 
to the east of the tank, and some other remains probably belong to the 
period of Bloja. Abü-l-Fazl too knows, “in the village of Kotihàr, 
a deep spring surrounded by stone temples. When its water decreases 
an image of Mahadeva in sandal wood appears.” 

About four miles to the north-east of Kothér and ор a branch of 

the Ar*path river lies the populous village 

Samangasa. of Sangas, the ancient S'AMANGAsA.* The modern 
name can be traced back to S'amaügas& through a course of regular 
phonetic conversion, ono stage of which is preserved in the form 
Svüngas supplied by the old glossator of the Chronicle. Some old 


1 Haracar. xiv. 

2 See India, ii. p. 181. 

5 See Rajat. vii. 190 sqq. 

4 See Rajat. i. 100; viii. 651. 

5 Compare Rajat. i, 100 note and the analogy of Sanéra > Sar. 
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carved slabs built into the chiéf Zi&rat of the place attest its antiquity 
A short distance above Sangas we come to another old place. Itis the 
present village of Vul@rus which on the authority of the asp Blosser 
and the name itself we can safely identify with Kalhana’s Utrasa. 
Uccala and Sussala in their flight from Harsa's court found a tem- 
porary refuge with the атага who resided there. th 

Turning back to the west we find in the middle of the valley ig 
village of Khondur. An old gloss enables us to identify it with the 
ancient SKANDAPURA mentioned by Kalhana as an Agrahara of Kiga 
Gopāditya.? Moře important is Ach*bal, a large village at the west s 
of the ridge which lines the Kut*ha: Pargana from the south. at 
mentioned in the Chronicle under the name of Axsavata. The eed 
ful springs of the place have often been described since Abü-l- E 
time, also by Bernier? The park around them was a favourite M 
ground of the Mughal court. The Nilamata calls the spring Aks 
palandga, А 

113. The Kut*har Pargana is adjoined on the sonth by the dis- 
ў trict of Bring which coincides with the valley 
of the Bring stream. Its old name cannot 
be traced; the Lokapraküáa transcribes the modern designation by 
Bhrüga. 

At the western end of the Pargana and about 5 miles to the south- 
west of Ach®bal is the village of Lok¢bavan which an old gloss identifies 
with the Lokaroyya of the Rajatarangini? The numerous passages 
which mention the place agree with this location. The name Lok*bavan 
applies also to the fine Naga adjoining the village, and this explains 
the second part of the Present name -bavan (Skr. bhavana).§ King 


Lalitaditya is said to have built a town here, A small garden-palace 
erected in Mughal times near the spring is partly constructed of old 
materials, 


Pargana of Bring. 


Ascending the Brin 


E valley we come again to an old site at the 
large village of Dider. 


It is certainly the Buepara of Kalhana who 


! Compare vii, 1254, 

3 See Rajat. i. 340, 

3 Compare Rajat, i, 338. Int 
as ‘Acch Dal’, ii. p. 358; see 

* See Rajat. iv. 193 note, 

5 See above, 8 111, 

6 Réjat. iii, 481, 


he translation of the din. 


T-Akb. the name nppenrs 
BERNIER, Travels, p. 413, IR 
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From Bid?r we may pay а passing visit to a small Tirtha which 
though I cannot find it mentioned in any old 
text, may yet claim some antiquity. About 14 
miles to the south-east of Bid®r lies the village 
of Naru in the low hills flanking the valley. It contains a small temple 
Gf ancient date which was restored forty years ago by a pious Dogri 
official. It stands by the side of a small Naga at which, according to 
the local Mahatmya I acquired from the resident Purohita, Siva is 
worshipped as AnDHANARISvanA, that is, in conjunction with his consort 
Parvati. Inside the temple is an ancient image of Visnu with a short 
Banskrit inscription said to have been found in a miraculous way at 
the restoration of the temple. About half a mile to the south-west is 
a sacred spring known as Svedanaga which seems to have risen origi- 
nally within a largo temple. The remains of the latter lie in shapeless 
heaps around the spring. The latter is still visited by pilgrims. 

It appears to me likely that it is this spot which Abü-l-Fazl wishes 

to describe in the following notice. After mentioning the Kuk?r Nag 
„апа Sund?br&r (see below) among the sacred places of Bring, he says: 
“ At a little distance in the midst of a beautiful temple, scven fountains 
excite the wonderment of the beholder. In the summor-time self- 
immolating ascetics hero heap up a large fire around themselves and with 
the utmost fortitudo suffer themselves to be burned to death."! He 
then mentions а lofty hill containing an iron mine to the north of this 
spot. This can only be the hill above Sop, on the northern side of 
the Valley and nearly opposite Naru, from which iron is still extracted 
at the present time. There is no other Naga within Bring to which 
Abü-l-Fazl's description would apply so closely as to the Svedanàga. 
The Kuk*r Nag, mentioned by Abü-l-Fazl for its good water incit- 
ing а healthy appetite, lies about a mile above Bid?r. It is a spring 
of very great volume, referred to in the Trisamdhyamahatmya as 
Kukkutesvara. 

Bring contains one of the holiest of Kaímir Tirthas in the sacred 
spring of the goddess Sampuya, also called 
Trisamdhya, the modern Sund?brar2 It is 
situated in a side valley opening to the south of the village of Deval- 
gom, circ. 75° 22' long. 33? 32' lat. The spring of Samdhya derives 
its fame as well as its appellation from the fact that during uncertain 
periods in the early summer it flows, or is supposed to flow, intermittent- 
ly, three times in the day and three times in the night. Owing to the 
analogy thus presented to the three-fold recitation of the Gayatri 


1 Beo Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 356. 
3 Seo Rajat, i. 33 note. 


Tirtha of 
Ardhanari$vara. 


Tirtha of Trisamdhya. 
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(Samdhya), it is held sacred to the goddess Samdhya. At the season 
indicated it is visited by a considorable concourse of people. 

The small spring, which is usually dry for the greater part of the 
year, has owing to the curious phenomenon above indicated always 
enjoyed great fame as one of the ‘wonders’ of the valley. Kalhana 
duly mentions it immediately after Kapategvara. The Nilamata E 
knows it. Abü-l-Fazl describes it in detail, and Dr. Bernier made ti 
а special point to visit this * merveille de Cachemire.’ ! He has ed 1 
the phenomenon with his usual accuracy. The ingenious explanation 
he has recorded of it,’shows how closely he had examined the topogra- 
phical features of the little valley. са to 

Close to the Trisamdhya spring there is another Naga, Fo 
the Seven Rsis, but not sharing the former's peculiar nature. : 
are no ancient remains in the neighbourhood deserving special notice. d 

114. To the south of Bring lies the valley of the Sandran v З 
which forms the Pargana of Shahabad. , zn 
name is of comparatively modern origin, Cp 
Abü-l-Fazl still knows the tract as Ver? his designation still Res 
in the designation Vérnig, i.e., ‘the Naga of Ver, poppe 
the fine spring which we have already noticed as the habitation of th 
Ninanica and the traditional sourco of the Vitasta. A bü-]-Fazl ae 
Still to the east of it ‹ temples of stone.’ These have now pn р 
their materials having been used probably for the construction of the 
fine stone-enclosure which Jahangir built round the spring. The gesp 
blue colour of the water which collects in the spring-basin, may possibly 
account for the location of the Nilanüga in this particnlar fountain. 
Kalhana’s reference to the “ circular pond” from which the Vitasta 
rises, shows that the spring had also in ancient times an artificial 
enclosure similar to the present one.’ 

Reference has already been made to the sacred spring of Vith?vutur 

f A only about one inile to tho north-west of 
Vitastatra. Vérnàg. The small village near by is men- 
tioned by Kalhana as a town under the name of VrrasràrRA.4 Asoka 
is said to have erected there numerous Stüpas. Within the Dharmáranya 
Vihàra there stood a lofty Caitya built by him, but of these structures 
no remains can now be traced above ground, Vitastdtra could never 
have been a large town as the ground is too confined. But some 
importance is assured to the site by the Ban*hal route which leads past 


Nilanàga. 


1 Compare Ain-i-Akb,, ii. рр. 355 sy. ; 
3 Бев Ain-i-Akb,, ii. pp. 361, 370. 

3 See Rajat. i. 28, 

* Bee Rajat, i, 102 note 


BERNIER, Travels, pp. 410 599. 
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it. This pass and its ancient name Banasala we have already 
spoken of.! 

Of other cld localities Pa&camasrà, the present Pauzath, has already 
been referred to as the site of one of the traditional sources of the 
Vitastà. Kalhana mentions it in connection with a Matha which 
Süravarman, Avnntivarman's minister, built here? A pretty valley 
which opens to the south of Panzath, is now known by the name of 
its chief village игш. The latter is mentioned by Jonaraja as RAso- 
LAKAS About three miles higher up this valley is the Naga of VAsuKI. 
16 is mentioned in the Nilamata and other old te&ts, but does not 
appear to havo ever been an important Tirtha. * 

115. The Pargana of Divesar which adjoins Shahabad-Vér on the 
west, may be roughly described as comprising 
the tract of alluvial plain drained by the 
Vegau (Vigoka). Ву its ancient name of 
Devasarasa 16 is often mentioned in the Rajatarangini and other Chro- 
nicles.6 Being extensively irrigated by canals drawn from the Visok& 
itis very fertile. This accounts for the great part which the Damaras 
or feudal landholders of Devasarasa played during the weak reigns of 
the latter kings. No certain reference to a specific locality within this 
tract can be traced in our old texts. But it seems probable that 
Parevisoka, repeatedly named in Kalhana's Chronicle, must be looked 
for within Devasarasa ; the name means literally * beyond the Visoka.' 9 

The fertile valleys descending to the right bank of the Visoka from 
that portion of the Pir Pantgal Range which lies between the Kons*r 
Nag Peak and the Mohi Pass, form a small district of their own, known 
in recent times by the double name AAur-Nar^vav. The first part of 
this name is taken from the large village of Khur situated about two 
miles from tlie Visoka, circ. 74° 56” 45” long. 33° 37/ lat. It is marked 
аз ‘Koori’ on the larger Survey map. The name Kurri which we find 
used by Kalhana and S'rivara for the designation of the tract, is in all 
probability the older formof Khur? It seems that in later Hindu times 
the administration of Kheri, perhaps as a royal allodial domain, formed 
а special charge Kalhana often refers to the Kherikarya as a high 
state-office. The Sikbs and Dogras who established Jagirs for members 


District of 
Dovasarasa. 


1 Compare above, § 41. 

2 See Rajat. v. 24. 

8 Seo Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 90. 

+ See Nilamata, 901. 

6 Compare Rajat. viii. 504 note. 


6 Compare Rajat. iv. 5 note. 1 МАТАН 
1 боро regarding the identification of Kheri, Rajat, i, 839 note 
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rod an 
of the reigniug family in Khur-Nar*vay, may thus have followed 

ier arrangement. b 
Wee а localities in this little district that are known to d 

their old names, are Gopmaná and Hasrié y 

Godhara-Hastisala. the present Gudar and Ast hat eee e 
villages are situated close together, on a branch of the M be of 
eastern limits of Khur-Nar®yay. Kalhana mentions the SEES ines 
Godharà-Hastifálà' as a foundation of King Godhara. The E Ви d 
which transeribes these local names by Godhar-Astihil enabled n 
identify the places intended. Y f 

NOU which falls into the Visokà at Gudar is known ds 
the name of Godavari and forms a Tirtha of some repute d ae 
Brahmans of the neighbouring districts. In the Mahatmya S 
Tirtha the site of the village is called Godara, and its name NET ID 
with the legend of the appearance of the Godavari. The loca B posed 
heard by me on the Spot tells of a town which King Gudar 18 PRI 
to have founded here. It is possible that the name of King Kings,’ 
which we know Kalhana took indirectly from Helaraja’s * List о dition # 
rests on no better foundation than this long-surviving local tradi БЕТ 
There аге no ancient remains traceable above ground at Gudar, 
the locality is far too confined for a larger settlement. 


ans?r Nag 

The Naubandhana Tirtha and the Kramasaras or Kóns?r 3 

south of this district have already been previously noticed. ‘strieb of 

116. To the north of Divĉsar lies the олан dis AM 
Advi i rom the. western е 

District of Кагда  A¢?vin extending from s rse of tiro 

Khur-Nàrtvàv to the lower cou t 

(Ardhavana). ARA 2 ived from tha! 

Vigoka. Its present name is derive Vigoka, 

of the large village of Ad'vin, which lies on the left bank of the Vi 


dhavant 
about three miles south-west of Vij?brór. In the form of Ardhavat 
this name is found alread. 


y ina passage of Jonaraja’s Chronicle, ү: 
plied by the new edition.’ The ancient designation of the pa Tu 
however, was KARALA. This is used by Kalhana when speaking Аа a 
Suvarnamanikulya, the present Sun?mani Kul, which has already 
referred to as irrigatin art of Ad?yin.$ 
In the TuS of the district and on the left bank of He 
Viéokà, we have the ancient Katimusa, the present village of Kazim 


1 Por details compare Rajat. i. 96 note, 

Ы Regarding the unhistorical charact, 
inserted on Helaraja’s authority, 
eponymie character, 

8 See Jonar, (Bo. сӣ.) 1330. 

* Bec Rajat. i. 97 note, 


Н a 
cr of the royal names which rend 
See Rajat. i. 86 note. They seem to be all o 


and above, § 78. 
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The place is mentioned by Kalhana as an Agrahara founded by 
Tniijina I., and contains some old remains huilt into its chief Ziarat.! 

Part of Ád?vin lies оп an allnvial plateam. The northernmost 
portion of this Udar seems to have been formed into a separate Pargana 
after Zainu-l-‘abidin had constructed there extensive irrigation chan- 
nels.’ From the small town of Juinapurt founded by him the new sub- 
division took the name of Zain?pór or ЛлтхАрспА2 At the east foot 
of the Zain?por Udar lies the village of Vach? (map * Woochi ") which 
on the authority of an old gloss may be identified with Vascrka (or 
Vaécika), an Agrahàára founded hy lopaditya.* 

The Pargana which joins on to Ád?vin in the north-east, is now 
known as Bot (map Batoo'). Its ancient name is unknown. The 
only old locality I can trace init is the village of Sidau, 74° 51’ long. 
33? 41’ lat., the ancient Srppuaratua.* Tt has given its name to the 
route previously mentioned which leads to the Büdil and Kons?*r Nag 
Passes. 

It is curious that we find no old mention whatever of Supiygn, a 
considerable town, which is now the trade emporium for the Pir Pantsal 
route, In this character S'upiyau has replaced the ancient S'ürapura 
or Hiir?por, but the change must be a comparatively recent one. 

&ünAPURA which we have already noticed as the Kasmir terminus 
of the Pir Pantsal route, lies some seven miles 
higher up on the Rembyar?.6 Tt received its 
name from the minister S'üravarman who built it in the time of Avanti- 
varman and transferred to it the watch-station or * Draüga' of the 
route. The position of the latter is marked by a spot known as Ilahi 
Darwáza, a short distance above Hiir?por.6 S'ürapura must have been 
a place of considerable extent as ruins of old habitations can be traced 
on the river banks for over two miles below the present Hiirtpor. It 
evidently retained its importance down to Akbar’s time. For it is 
regularly mentioned by all the later Chronicles in connection with 
marches and traffic by the Pir Pantsal ronte. The ancient remaius of 
the place have been deseribed by me in my notes on the latter." 

Our previous account of the old -localities on the way to the Pir 


Sürapura. 


1 Compare Rajat. ii. 55 note. 

2 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1144 sq; Sir, iii. 194; Fonrth Chron. 360, 383. 

3 Compare Rajat. i. 343 note. 

4 Вес Rajat. viii. 557. 

в Regarding S'irapura an 
note; also J. А. 8. B., 1895, рр. 381 #74. 

6 See above, § 42. 

Т See J. A. 8. В., 1895, p. 383. 

J. 1. 24 


d its old sites, compare Rajat. Note D (iii. 227): v. 39 
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v further in 
Panisal Pass makes it unnecessary for us to оссе LAE left 
this direction, Descending, then, by the Rembyar? D m Е е 
bank to the village of Dégim situated about one and a sid ЖЧ: 
West of S'mpiyan. It is the DeGRĀMA of the окш Siva is 
of the Xapalamocana Tirtha.t At the spring of S А а: 
Supposed to have cleaned himself from LECHE P NA Tu hose 
the cutting-off of Brahman’s head (kapüla ). alc Tirt i ч a Minn 
the Havacaritacintamani mentions it twice? There ато bu ЫШ, 
remains at the Sacred sife, and the extant Mahatmya 16) ie eee 
of old date. It calls the village by the name of Driyrama : 
odern S'apiyan by the name of Stirpayana. : is 
i B "he. ЫС, which lic at the foot of the er e 
descending into tlie valley west and north-west of Supiyan, form ANUS 
recent times а-та] distinct, Pargana known ав Süparsamün, 


itin our 
Fazl mentions it (Soparsüman), but E am not able to trace it in 
older texts, 


To the 


Sukru. 
north of this tract and of Bot extends the Pargana of St 


x Tis old nume is unknown, Лого at the x 

Kalyanapura. of the hills, we have the ancient E ae 

the present Village of Kalampor, situated 74° 54 ii 

93°48’ Int, T Kalyanadevi, а queen of ingens 

Being on the high тог Pir Panteal Pass to Srinagar, d #4 

of battlos fought with invaders from that eid À 

At Kalyünapura there was in Kalhana’s time the splendid AF A 

Seat of a powerful Dam The large village of Drabegan, воша 3 ATA 

miles north of Kalampür, is mentioned as DRABHAGRĀMA by pa 
along with Kalyanapura, in the description of a battle which was foug 

between the two placus,6 


High up in the valley 


represcuted by 


ara,’ 


of the Bir 


> ab 
nai stream which debouches ^ 
Dràha 

Tirtha of Bhogā, 1" 


2 site of 
Bam from the south-west, is the site 


an ancient Ty 


stol 
irtha which though now completely 
forgotton mast hi 


Tn Kalhana's intr 'e d named, along with Tun B 
Bvayambhü, Sarada Sites, “the hill of Bheda (Bhed ü 
ring." There the goddess Sarasvat: 
1 Compare Rajat. vii, 266, 

2 Seo Haracar, x, 249 ; xiv, 111. 

5 See Rajat. iv, 483 note, 

4 Seu Rajat. viii, 1261 514.3 Sto, iy. 466. х0. 
5 Seo Rajat. viii, 2349 аўд. 

6 See Siz. iy, Af 


7. Fora Miniature temple extant Al таралат, compare 
Bishop Cowie's noto, J, A. 8. B, 1806, |, 117, 
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was believed to have shown herself as a swan in a lake situated on the 
summit of the hill. This Tirtha has long ago ceased to be visited by 
pilgrims, and all recollection regarding its position has been lost to Pandit 
tradition. Wortunately the old Mahatmya of the sacred lake has surviv- 
ed in a single copy. With the help of some indications furnished by 
it aud an opportune notice of Abü-l-FMazl, I wes able to make a search 
for this ancient Tirtha which ultimately led to its discovery at the 
present Bud*brar iu the valley above indicated. 

For the detailed evidence regarding this identification I must refer 
to my note ou Kalhana's passage.! Here a britf reference to the topo- 
graphical peculiarity of the site will sullice. Tho Mahatmya describes 
the lake sacred to the goddess Savasvati-Bhed@ as situated on the 
summit of a hill, and Gurgodbheda as a spring flowing from it. At 
Bud?hrár, a small Gujar hamlet, which ocenpies the position marked by 
Biiepacine on the map, Т found an ancient stone-lined tank fed by a 
spring on the top of a small hillock. ‘The latter rises about seventy feet 
above the level of the narrow valley in which it is situated. From 
the side of the hillock issues a spring which is the natural outflow of 
the tank and exactly corresponds to the description given of Gaùgod- 
The name Budghray is the direct derivative of Bhedddevi, * the 


bheda. 
goddess Bheda,’ the popular designation of the Tirtha found in the 


Mahatmya; -brar < Skr. bhattarika is the equivalent of dev? as in 
Snnd@brar, Har?bràr and other names. 

The water of the spring which fills the tank, is said to keep warm 
in the winter. This accounts evidently for the story told in the 
Mabatinya that snow never lies on the ground around the sacred tank, 
Also Abü-I-Fazl's notice of the Tirtlia mentions this particular feature : 
“Near Shukroh (Sukru) is a low hill on the summit of which is a 
fountain which flows throughout the year and is a place of pilgrimage 
for the devout. ‘The snow does not fall on this spur."? 

Also S’rivara helped to guide my search in the direction of 
Bud?brür and to confirm the subsequent identification. He mentions 
the route through Bhedavana, ‘the forest of Bheda,’ as the line of retreat 
taken by the troops who after their defeat in the above-mentioned 
engagement near Drab®gim were fleeing towards Rajani.’ A glanco 
at the map shows that the thickly wooded valley of Bud*brar is meant, 
here, For «force beaten ucar Drüb?gam it affords the most direct and 
safest retreat to the Pir Pantsal Pass and hence to Ean The route 
leading through the yalley joins the ‘Imperial Road’ at Dubji and is 


shown on the map. 
1 See Rajat. i. 35, Note A. 


2 Seo Ain-i-akb., ii. p. 302. ? м 
8 Compare Sie. iv. 496 and the preceding narrative. 
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Returning once more to the plain we have усі to notice two E 
old localities of S'nkru. Bilau (тар * Belloh *) about four miles nor 5 
east of Drab®gam is probably the ‘village of Binava’ once шын 
by Kalhana.! Within a mile of it lics the village Suntsamil which. Eo 

may safely identify with the SuüvAnNASANÜRA of the rr Ri 
view of the resemblance of the names and the repeated mention of the 
latter place together with Kalyanapura.? of 
118. East of Sukru towards the Vitasta stretches the Pargana í 
Savur (map ‘Showra’). The carlier form. 2 

Districts of Šāvur : its name cannot be traced. Its northern Ps 
НОЕ. is formed by the alluvial plateau known as Ё i 
Naunagar Udar. This latter is twice referred to as NAUNAGARA = 
Kalhana’s Chronicle The village of Páycr which lios at the foot 2 


A le 
the Udar at its north-western end contains a well-preserved little temp!¢ 
often described by European travellers; 
the original name of the locality. 


To the north of Suton we have the district of Chrath (shown by name 
on the larger Survey map). It extends from the hills above Ќашић js 
a uorth-easterly direction to the left bank of the Vitasta. Its old пш 
is restored in Pandit Sahibram’s Tirthasarhgraha as * Srivastra, um 
I do not know on what authority, Ramuh, first correctly identified by 
Prof. Bübler with Kalhana’s Амул,» is a considerable village on the 
high road from S'upiyan to Srinagar. It is frst mentioned 28 an 
Agrahara, founded by a queen of Tuñjina I. A small spring ш a 
northern end of the Village, called Dhananügja, is visited as a Tiri “A 
and contains some fragments of ancient scnlptures, The tempie 


erected by the Brahman family of the Dars which now holds Ramuh 
as a Jàgir, does not Seem to mark an 


A short distance 


See ае 
Nothing is known regarding 


s an alluvial plateau 
the road to SEQ. IU OCDE CE dir 
"Us situated at its eastern foot. about two 
ce is mentioned as Gvsixà in Srivara's 


1 See Rajat. vii. 1016, 
3 Seo Rajat. vii, 
suvarna, 


1519 note ; sung “gold? is the regular KS, derivative of Skr. 


ech, Pa Yech, 819; 
‚ and does not fail 


f rerularly h; comp. 
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Chronicle which also knows the plateau by the name Gusikoddàra.! 
At the other end of Chrath towards the Vitasti lies the large village 
of Ratunpor, 79? Y long. 33? 55’ Jat., which in all probability represents 
the Rarnarcra of the Rajatarangigi? The latter was founded in 
Kalhana’s time by Queen Ratnaidevi who also constructed there a fine 


Matha. 
With Chrath may be meutioned two localities on the left bank of 


the Vitasta though in recent times they were counted with the riveraine 
Pargana of Sairu-Il-Mawazi‘ Bala. Gürpür, a small village opposite 
a the foot Sr pi Vaid is identified by an old gloss with 
OPALAPURA which, according to КаШапа, 
Gi 9026)3 , g na, was founded by Queen Sugan- 
Lower down on the river is the large village Kāk?pōr which forms 
as it were the riverside station or port for S'upiyan. A note from the 
hand of Pandit Rajinaka Ratnakantha who wrote about the middle 
of the 17th century the Codex Archetypus of the Rajatarangini, identi- 
боз Urreararura with Kak?por.4 Utpalapura was founded by Utpala. 
an uncle of King Cippata-Jayapida, in the early part of the 9th Жай, 
If this identification is correct, one of the ruined temples extant at 
Kak*por and noticed already by Gen. Cunningham, may be the shrine 
of Visnu Utpalasvamin mentioned by Kalhana in connection’ with the 
foundation of Utpalapura. Jonaraja also knows the latter place and 
records a late restoration of its Visnu temple.® 
119. North of Chrath we come to the district of Nàgàm which is 
Dna M one of considerable extent. Its old п 
узек Niarama is often mentioned in the later Chro- 
nicles.* The only old locality which I can 
traco in it, is the village of Arigom, situated 74° 45’ long. 33° 56' lat. 
It is the Hapicrawa of Kalhana, mentioned as an Agvahara of Gopa- 
ditya and as the scene of several fights in the Chronicler’s own time.7 


1 Srīv. iv. 532, 465, 592 sqq. ; -udddra is the Skr. original of the Ks. term udar, 


see Rajat. note viii. 1427. 

3 See Rajat. viii. 2434. 

8 Seo Rajat. v. 244 note. 

4 Seo Rajat. iv. 695 note. Tho learned copyist’s note is in a copy of the 
session of a Kagmir Brahman resident 


Keetrupalapaddhati seen by me in 1895 in the pos 


at Lahore. 
5 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 111 


6 Compare Jovar. (Bo. ed. 


Chron. 298, etc. 
1 Seo Rajat. i. 340 note. 


correctly by Adegram. 


sqq., 369, 1142. 
) 661; Sizv. ii, 10; їй. 24, 490; iv. 349; Fourth 


The old glossator on this passage renders Hadigrama 
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Some remains of old buildings aro reported to exist at this place ; I have 
not seen it my self. 

About five miles due south of Леби we lind a small lake known 
as Nil*nig, situated iu a valley between low spurs descending from the 
Pir Pantsal Range. It appears to have been formed by an old laudslip 
which blocked a narrow detile in the Valley. This lake does not appear 
ever to have enjoyed any particular sanctity. But Abü-l-Fazl by some 
curious misapprehension transfers to it the legends of the famous 
Nilanaga (at Vernág). He adds to them what appears like a garbled 
version of the story of the city submerged in tlic Mahapadina or Volur 
lake.! 

Nagam is adjoined on the north by the Pargana of Yeeh which 
extends to the immediate vicinity of Srinagar. Its old name is given 
as [kgiwi by Srivara.2 In the centre of the tract lies an avid alluvial 
plateau known as Damedar Udar, where an ancient popular tradition 
surviving to the present day has localized the legend of King Dàwmodarae 

‘The story as related by Kalhana, represents the king as having Eo 

V a town on the Udar which latter was cullec 

D&modare/s Ugar after him DAvoparascva.8 Jn order to bring 
water to it he had a great dam, called Guppast: з, constructed by supor- 
natural agency. Once hungry Brahmaus asked the king for food, just 
as he was going to bathe, The king refused to comply with their 
request until he had taken his bath. The Brahmans thereupon cursed 
him so that he became a snake. Ever since the unfortunate king 15 
зесп by people ir the form of a snake “rushing about in search of water 
far and wide on the Dāmodara-Sūda.” He is not to be delivered from 
the curse until he hears the whole Ramiyana recited to him in a single 
day, a task which renders his release hopeless. 

The modern name Dam*dar Udar is the exact equivalent of 
Kalhana’s Damodara-Süda, the old Skr, term sida meaning а ‘place 
where the soil is barren,’ The local name Guddasetu still lives in that 
of the small village Gudesuth situated at the south foot of the Udar. 
Just at this point the latter shows its greatest relative elevation and 
falls off towards the valley with a steep bank over one hundred feet 
high. The wall-like appearance of this bank probably suggested the 
story of au embankment which was to bring water to the plateau. In 
view of the configuration of the ground no serious attempt at irrigation 
by means of an aqueduct could ever have been made in this locality. 


! Compare din-i- Akb., ii. p. 368. It is possible that of the two Nilanigas which 
the Nilamata, 903, mentions besides th 


e famous spring of that name, one was located 
in the Мараш lake. 
2 riv, iii. 25. 
3 Compare for detailed references, 


Rajat. i. 156 note, 
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The Udar stretches ina north-westerly direction, for about six miles 
from the village of Vah?tor, with a breadth varying from two to three 
miles. Tt bears only scanty crops of Indian corn in patches, Beine 
entirely devoid of water, it is а dry and barren waste, a haunt of jackals 
asin the days when King Ksemagupta hunted over the *Damodararanya.! П 
The main features of the legend regarding it ave well known to popular 
tradition throughout Kasmir. The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages also point to a spot on the Udar known as Saleras Teny, as the 
site of Damodara’s palace. A spring called Dümodar-Nà in the village 
of Lalgam, is believed to have served for the king's ablutions. 

To Yech belongs also the small village of Somarthug on the left 
bank of the Vitastà which according to the note of the old glossalor 
A, marks the site of the temple of Visnu SAMARASYAMIN mentioned by 
Kalhana® Another old locality in Yech is probably marked hy the 
hamlet of 17/2? to which Abi-l-Pazl refers. It is not shown on the 
Survey map, and I have not been able to ascertain its exact position, 
Hal*thal is evidently a derivative of SALAsTiata, the name given by 
Kalhana to a locality where a tight took place in the time of King 
Anantaj  Abü-l-Fazl mentions *Halthal' for its quivering tree, “Tf 
the smallest branch of it be shaken, the whole tree becomes tremulous.” 


Бесттох VIII.— SovrHERN Districts OF KRAMARAJYA. 


120.— To the west of Yech and reaching close up to the enpital, 
TR * lies tho Pargana now called Dénts (ma 
Md cues EM ‘ Doonsoo ). Its ancient name is i TE 
possibly it is intended by tho name Dravimsati 
in the Lokaprakasa's list of * Visayas.’ In Abü-l-Fazl's table of Parganas 
Dünts ('Dünsü') is already counted with Kamràz. Ап old locality in 
it is Szl'par, a large village situated circ. 74° 45’ long. 34° 1’ lat. (map 
‘Shalipoor’). We may safely recognize in it the Senyapora of the 
Rajatavangini which is referred to as a place on the direct route from 
the Tds?maidan Pass and the Karkotadranga to Srinagar.* 
Hukhslit?r (map * Haklitri ") can safely be identified, in view of the 
name and the evidence of an old gloss, with S'UskALETRA mentioned inthe 


1 Compare Rajat. vi. 183. 

2 See note у. 25,—The ending -bug is not rare in KaSmir village names. Accor. 
ding to Pandit tradition, it is derived from Skr. bhoya in the sense of ' property 
granted for the nsufract [of a temple],’ 

8 See note vii. 159; din-i-Akb., ii. р. 363. 

4 See Rajat. vii. 494 note ; viii, 200. 
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Rajataraigini as a place where Stüpas were erected by King Agoka.! 
Ihave not visited the village myself and am lence unable to say 
whether there are any remains in the vicinity which could be attributed 
to Stüpas. Kalhana locates at S'uskaletra the fierce battle in which 
King Jayapida recovered his kingdom. 

West of Dünts and towards the mountains of the Pir Pantsal lies 
the Pargana of Biru. Its old designation Bauvnüra is derived from the 
spring of that name which is situated at the present village of Biru, 
74° 39' long. 34° 1' lat., and is already referred to as a Tirthn in the 
Nilamata.2  Abü-l-Fazl knows the village and spring by an intermediate 
form of the name, Biruwa, and mentions the miraculous power of the 
spring to heal leprosy. Close to the village of Biru is Sunepāh in 
which we may, with an old glossator of the Rajatarangini, recognize 
SuvaryarAréva, an Agrahüra of Lalitaditya.* 

About four miles to the south-west of Bim we reach Khag, 9 
considerable place. It is undoubtedly the Кндсі or KnacikA men- 
tioned by Kalhana as an Agrahara both of King Khagendra and of 
Gopaditya.® 

Some miles north of Khag an isolated spur known as Poske" 
projects into the level plain from the slopes of the Pir Pantsal Range. 
At its eastern foot is the Puskarandga, referred to as a Tirtha in the 
Nilamata and several older Mahatmyas, and still the object of a regular 
pilgrimage. Of the route which leads down into Віго from the 108% 
maidan Pass, and of KArkorapranaa, the watch station on it, we have 
already spoken above. 

Bim and Dünts are adjoined on the north by the Pargana of 
Manchthdm which extends eastwards as far as the Vitasta, It is 
probably intended by the name of Maks@srama found in a single passage 
of Siivara aud in the Lokaprakaga.7 The village of Rat?sun, situated 
74° 38’ long. 34° 4 lat., is probably, as indicated by an old gloss, the 


1 Compare Rajat. notes i. 102; iv. 478; KS. Hukheliter is the direct phonetic 
derivative of the Skr. form. 
3 See Nilamata, 948, 1180, 1341 зу. Тһе name Bahurüpa is given to the tract 


by Јопат, (Bo. ed.) 286, 840 ; 5770, ii, 19, iii. 159; iv. 620, and ought to have been 
shown on the map. 


8 Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 363. 

% See Rajat. iv. 673. 

5 Compare Rajat. i. 90, 340. 

6 See Nilamata, 1021, 1847. There were several other Puskara Tirthas in 
Kaímir. One was connected with the Suresvari pilgrimage and probably situated 
in Phakh; вее Sarvav. v. 56 sqq. 

7 See Sriv, iv. 351. 
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Arisrovsdvana of the Rajatarangini.! From this form the modern 
name of the village can be derived without difficulty. A temple is said 
to have been erected there by a queen of Baladitya. 

On the Vitasta some six miles below S'rinagar is the small village of 
Malur which on the authority of Rajanaka Ratnakantha may be identified 
with MarnANAPURA, a foundation of King Jayapida.2 Zainekath, situated 
near marshy ground about two miles south-east of it, preserves the 
name of Zainu-l-'abidin, its founder, and is mentioned аз Jainakorra 
by Jonaràája.5 с 

121. The Pargana of Partspor (map ‘ Paragpoor*) which lies next 

para to Майсһот, is one of small extent, but 

SESE One contains a site of great historical interest. It 
has received its name from the ancient PARIHASAPURA, which King 
Lalitaditya had built as his capital* The identity of the name Par?spor 
and Parihasapura is evident on phonetic grounds and was well-known 
to the authors of the Persian abstracts of the Rajataraügini. Yet 
curiously enough the site of Parihásapura had remained unidentified 
until I visited the spot in 1892 and traced the ruins of Lalitaditya’s 
great structures as described by Kalhana, on the plateau known as the 
* Par?spor Udar.’ 

This plateau rises south-east of Shadipür, between the marshes of 
Рапгїпбг on the east and those of Har*trath on the west. Its length 
is about two miles from north to south, and its greatest breadth not 
much over а mile. On the north this plateau is separated from the 
higher ground of Trigüm by the Badrihel Nila which, as I neve shown 
above, represents the old bed of the Vitasta previous to Suyya 8 regula- 
tion.5 On the other sides it is surrounded by marshes which for a great 
part of the year are still accessible by boats. Its general elevation is 
about one hundred feet. 

A broad ravine which cuts into the plateau from the sonth, and in 
which the village of Divar (map ‘Diara’) nestles, divides it into two 
parts. On the south-western portion are the ruins of two large temples, 
much decayed, but still showing dimensions which considerably exceed 
those of the great temple of Martanda. On that part of the Udar which 
lies to the north-east and towards the Badrihél Nala, there is a whole 


1 Rajat. їй, 482. 
$ Compare Rajat. iv. 484. 


8 Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 1248. р 2 
4 For a detailed account of the site of Parihasspura and its identification, com- 


pare Note F, Rajat. iv. 194-204. The large scale map added to Note I shows the 
position of the several ruins in detail. 


5 See § 70. 
J, 1. 25 
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series of ruined structures. Among these three great buildings айд 
attention, Аз an indication of their size it may be mentioned that "e 
ruined mound which marks the central shrine of the кошени 
building has a diameter of nearly 300 feet Though it сан i 
ouly of a confused heap of massive blocks it still rises to a nee ee 
over 30 feet from the ground. The enclosing quadrangle whie 1 Ci 
also be traced, measures about 410 feet square. At, some прена 
from this group of ruins there is another smaller опе at the sou 
eastern extremity of the plateau now known as Gurdan. 1 
Imust refer fo a more detailed account of these ruins and their 
relative position to the Note ou Parihüsapura, Р, appended to iu 
translation of the Chronicle. Here it will suffice to point out that. һе 
four great temples of Visnu Parihasakesava, Muktakegava, Моһауатш 
Govardhanadhara as well as the Rajaviha@ra with its colossal image 9 
Buddha, which Kalhana mentions as Lalitàditya's chief structures at 
Parihàsapura, must all be looked for among these ruius. Their a 
tremely decayed condition makes an attempt at detailed identificatio 
difficult, дей 
БИП less we can hope to trace now the position of the numer 


Р EM “Le Г} а а as 
shrines, Liùgas, Vihāras, etc, which are mentioned by Kalhana * 
having been erected at the king? 


{ А ; s and 
8 favourite residence by his queen. 
court, ! 


One of the great ruins of the northern group shows features 
characteristic of a Vihàra and may be the Rajavihara. Бош peste 
also furnished by the name Gurdun attaching to the isolated rui 
above mentioned. Gurdan is the common Kasmiri form of the nam 
Govardhana, and hence points to these ruins being the remains of the 
temple called GONVARDHANADHARA, 
The state of utter destruction in which the ruins of Parihasapure: 
History of Parihasa. "' "ow found, is easily accounted for v T 
pura. history of the site. Parihäsapura ceased to Н 
the royal residence already under the son O 
its founder. The Chronicle distinctly records of King Vajraditya that 
he withdrew the various foundations which his father Lalitaditya had 


made there? When a century later King Avantivarman effected his 
grent regulation of the Vitasta, the bed of the 


river and its junction with 
the Sindhu was diverted to Shadipir, ne 


arly three miles away from Pari- 
hasapura.$ This change must have still more seriously diminished the 


importance of the latter. The ruinous condition into which Parihasa- 
pura must have fallen only one and a half centuries after its foundation, 


1 See Rajat. iv. 207-216. 
2 Rajat. iv. 395. 
3 See abore, $$ 70, 71. 
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is shown by the fact that Samkaravarman (А.р. 883-902) carried away 
from it materials for the construction of his new town and temples at 
Pattana (Patan).! 

Some of the shrines of Parilasapura, however, survived to a later 
Thus we find the colossal copper statue of Buddha at the 


being melted down in the reign of King Harga (a.p. 1089-1101). Also 
a great religious festival established at Parihüsapura by Lalitaditya 
seems to have been held still in Kalhana’s time® In the rising which 
led to the downfall of Harga, Parihasapura was occupied by the pre- 
tender Uccala.3 ‘the steep slopes of the plateau and the marshes around 
made it a position of military value. When Uccala had suitered a 
routed rebels threw themselves into the Rajavihara, 
After this, Harsa carried away 
had been placed 


defeat some of the 
which was subsequently burned down. 
and broke up the famous silver statue of Visnu which 
| hy Lalitaditya in the temple of Parihasakesava. 

‘he final destruction of the temples is attributed by Abü-l-Fazl 
and the Muhammadan chroniclers to Sikandar Bütshikast. The 
former records the tradition that after the destruction of the lofty 
| temple of * Рагаврйг” a copper tablet with a Sanskrit inscription was 
| discovered which predicted its destruction ‘after the lapse of eleven 
hundred years’ by one Sikandar. This prophecy post factum shows 


that its author, whoever he may have been, was rather weak in histori- 
Parihasapura had been founded only about six and 


a half centuries before Sikandar Butshikast's time.^ At the beginning 
jury the ruins seem still to have been in a somewhat 
Both Muhammad ‘Azim and Narayan Kaul 
ticularly of fragments: of a large monolithic 
column. Tradition seems to have connected these fragments with the 
pillar of Garuda which Kalhana mentions as having been set up by Lalita- 
ditya. The huge square bloch of stone still visible on the top of the 


liernmost mound is pe: 


cal chronology. 


of the eighteenth cent 
petter condition than now. 
mention them and speak par 


ps one of them. 


nort 


L See Rajat. v. 161. 

2 Sue Råjal. iv. 242 sq. 
in Kalhana's time, compare iv. 275, 334 sq. 

5. Rajat. vii. 1326 s44- 

4 Seo Ain-i-Akb., i. p. 364. 

5 Exactly the same tradition is now eur 
about the destruction of the Vijayesvara image. 
Ekddagusatum vargum Sikendaramahabala 1 bismilla ili mantrena nasyante 
The eürióus Sanskrit of this doggrel is an indication that its author 
the noble guild of the Bachbattas. 
on Parihasupura, 


For the temple of Ramasvàmin which was seen empty 


rent among the Purohitas of Vijthror 
This alleged inscription is said-to 


have run: 
VijayeScarah t 
may probably have 

5 Compare Winsor, Essay. p. 


belonged himself to 
50+ also footnote 16 to Note f, 
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е , 
The ruius of Parihasapura have served ever since Samkaravarman’s 
time as quarries for stone-material. 


Their position near to navig- 
able water-channels made them 


particularly convenient for this 
purpose. Since 1892 when I first saw the ruins, till 1896 many large 
stone-blocks have found their way as road metal into the new Tonga 
Road which passes the plateau on the south. On my report steps were 


Е а 7 t 
subsequently taken by the ааг to stop this vandalism aud preven 
its recurrence, 


122, We heve already above when deseribing the old bed of br 
_ . _ * ° Vitast& near Parihasapura, had becari а 
пааша refer to the village of Trigam, the E Wo 
rd GRAMI. 16 lies about one and a half ЖУ, їп 

the north-east of the Par*spor ruins, The place is mentioned alreacy 


Lalitàditya's time in connection with an affray which took gp " 
Parihasapura, The Banesar (* Bhavanasaras ?) lake to the wo "m 
Trigàm is visited as a subsidiary Tirtha on the Kapalamocana SR 
The ruined temple south of Trigam which I believe may be identifie 


with the Vainyasyamry temple, has already been mentioned in our 
remarks on the site of the old confluence. 


A ruined site which lies opposite to Vainyasvümin on the western 
side of the Trigam Swamp, may for reasons set forth elsewhere be taken 
for the old Visnusvamin temple? This is named by Kalhana as having 
been situated opposite to the Vainyasvamin shrine on the other side of 
the old confluence. The passage of the Chronicle describes the temple 
of Visnusvamin as belon 


ging already to Phalap 
was conuted with Pavihasapura, 
‘From this and some othe. 


т indications I conclude that PHALAPURA 
was the designation of a small 


ura, while Vainyasvamin 


recent times in the riveraine №221 Payin (map 
* Salimozapaieen ?).- azl, was created 

Phalapura as well 
Phalapura had received itg designation from 
a locality of that name which Lalitaditya had foun 


ded apparently before 
Parihasapura,> just as the latter ve its name to the Par*spor Pargana. 
pura, ] ga g 


See Rajat. iv. 323 807. 


Compure Rajat. Note І, v, 97-100, § 12. 
Sce Rajat. Note I, $ 13. 
See Jim-i- Akb., ii, р. 367, 

Compare Réjat, iy, 184, 673, 


тож w 38 к 
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Descending by the left bank of. the Vitasta for about five miles 
below. Shadipir, we approach the site of king 
Jayapida’s capital, the ancient JavAPURA.! It 
is marked by the present village of Andrkoth, This consists of two 
distinct parts. Опе lies on an island in the marshes opposite Sambal and 
the other facing the former on the strip of land which separates these 
marshes from the Vitasta. On the island there are conspicuous remains 
of ancient temples which have been first examined and described by 
Prof. Bühler? They are attributed by the local tradition to King 
;Jayapid. Тһе identity of And?rkoth with King ‘Tayapida's town i 
also well-known to the S'rinagar Pandits. As Srivara still uses the term 
Jayapura or Jayapidapura for the designation of the present And?rkoth, 
we can easily understand tho survival of the tradition. 

Kalhana’s description of the town indicates clearly the situation 
of the latter and also accounts for its modern name. Jayapida accord- 
ing to this notice had the castle (kotta) of Jayapura built in the middle 
of a lake, after having the ground required for it filled up, as the legend 
asserts, by the help of Raksasas. There he constructed а large Vihara 
with Buddha images, a temple of Kesava (Visnu), and several other 
shrincs ; other sacred structures were erected by his ministers. Besides 
Jayapura the king built on ground recoyered from the lake another 
place, called DvARAVATI, in imitation of Krsna’s famous town by the 


sca-shore. Kalhana notes that in his own time Jayapura was popularly 
‘Inner Castle? (abhyantara kotta) while Dvaravati 


Jayapura. 


designated as the 
was known as the * Outer Castle’ (bahya kotta). 

The present name Аңр&икбти (from Skr. * Anfarakotta). is the direct 
derivative of this popular designation of Jayapura. It has in the course 
of. time been extended. also to the site on which originally Dyarayati 
stood. In my note on the passage I have shown that Jayapura must be 
identified with the island portion of And?rkoth, while the remains in 
that part of the village which lies on the lake shore opposite, belong to 
Dvaravati. ‘These remains are far less extensive than, those on the 
island. This is in full agreement with the fact that Kalhana men- 


1 For a detailed note on the position of the twin towns Jayapura-Dvaravati, 
seo Rajat. iv. 501-511. For a map showing the site on a larger scale refer to Note 
1, v. 97-100. 

2 Sce Report, pp. 13 sqq. Where the topography and ruins of And?rkoth are 
described in detail. General Cunniugham had already heard of the identity of 
Andarkoth with Jayapida’s town but he docs not seem to have visited the place; 
Anc. Geogra p. 101. Owing to the crronevus location of Parihasapara on the гуй! 
bank of the Vilasta opposite Sambal, there is a good deal of confusion in his notes 
on the two capitals f 
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tions great religious buildings only in Jayapura and not іп Dvaravati. 
The latter is, indeed, referred to only in connection with the foundation 
of Jayapura and does not appear ever to have been a place of import- 
ance. We can thus understand why its original name Dvaravati апа 
its subsequent designation ‘Outer Castle’ have both completely dis- 
appeared. The distance between the island and the opposite lake shore 
being ошу abont four hundred yards at the narrowest point, the namo 
of the far more important ‘Inner Castle’ was naturally extended also 
to this outlying suburb. 

The term kotfa which Kalhana repeatedly applies to Jayapura, and 
which is contained also in its popular designation, is justified by its 
position surrounded on all sides by water.! The limited extent of the 


saw, is in reality nothin 
to the south 


In Abü-l-Fazl's time And?rkóoth gave its 
Pargana. 


123. From the marshy tracts south of the Volur which we have 
District of Bhāùgila; approached at And?rkoth, we may return once 


Pattana. more to Par?spor. Crossing the Swamps 


formed west of tho Par*spor plateau by the 


name to a separate small 


l Rajat. iv. 506, 512; үй. 1625. Srivara, iv. 5: i 
Д 3 Vil, i . 540, 
expression durga, ‘ fort.’ n aris AUS ts 


3 See Jonar. 300. 
B See Sri. i, 250 844. 
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Sukhnag and other hill streams, we come to the considerable district 
of Bagil. Tt is often referred in the Rajatarangini and the other 
Chronicles by its ancient name of Buanaina.! No old localities belong- 
ing to it are mentioned in, our texts, unless we may count with Bangil 
the closely adjacent Patan situated on the shore of the Pambasar marsh, 
circ, 74° 37’ long. 34° 10’ lat. 

This large village occupies the site chosen by King S'amkaravar- 
man (a.D. 883-902) for the town which was to bear his name? Kalhana, 
however, informs us that Samkarapura “ subsequently lost its proper 
appellation and became known only by the name Parrasa, ‘the town.’ ” 3 
This somewhat general designation still survives in the present Patan. 
Kalhana sees in this disappearance of the original appellation the just 
retribution of fate for the king’s cruelty and other bad qualities. Yet 
the old name must have long lingered on by the side of the popular 
t Pattana. For Ksemendra mentions Samkarapura, and Kalhana him- 
self speaks of the * town of S'amkaravarman when subsequently refer- 
ring to events of his own time* Pandit tradition too has retained a 
recollection of the founder of Pattana and its original name. 

S/amkaravarman is said to have carried off “ whatever was of value 
at Parihasapura,” in order to raise the fame of his own town. At the 
same time Kalhana, plainly tells us that “ what gave fame to that town 
was only what is still to be found at Pattana,—manufacture of woollen 
cloths, trade in cattle, and the Шке» f c 

The only ancient remains of any pretension which can now be 
found at Patan, are, in fact, the ruins of the two temples which were 
erected there by Samkaravarman and his queen Sugandha.$ These 
shrines which bore the names of Samkaragaurisa and Sugandheía are 
structures of по great dimensions and are without the fine quadrangular 
e all more important Kaámirian temples. They 
have been fully described by General Cunningham and others. Kalhana 
when mentioning these buildings ironically alludes to kings who like 
bad poets take the materials for their works from others’ property. 
This combined with the immediately following mention of Samkaravar- 
man’s exploitation of Parihasapura, makes it probable that the building 
materials for these very temples were taken from the ruins of Parihasa- 
This could have easily been done, owing to the convenient water. 


courts which enclos 


pura. 


1 See Rajat. vii. 498 note. 

3 See Rajat. v. 156 note. 

8 Compare v. 213. 

4 Compare Samay. ii. 13; Rajat. viii, 2488, 3130. 
5 Rajat. v. 161 sq. 

6 Compare Rajat. v. 158 note. 
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route offered by the marshes which -stretch between Partspor and 
n, a distance of only seven miles. 
SUA D o BAN owed thus to its founder but little a 
could secure distinction, yet the site he had chosen for it was one liko 
to retain some importance. Patan still lies on the direct road betw ran 
S'riuagar aud Baramila, reckoned at two daily marches, and has pt ee k E 
always just as now been the half-way station between the two p gn 
Considering that Вагата is the starting point of the ronte Sy и и 
west, traffic and trade were thus sure to be attracted to Samkaravay 
man’s town. Үе бп tt referred to as a local centre still in Kalhann g 
time, and it has remained to the present day a largo and thriving ee 
Patan figures as a separate Pargana in Aba-l-Fazl's i ligt Br: 
popular tradition has it that when Todar Mal, Akbar’s minister УА 
arranging for the redistribution of Parganas, he inadvertently a He 
the Patan village at which he was just then encamped. To rome 
mistake Patan with its immediate vicinity was made into an addi d 
Pargana.' However this may be, we find Patan subsequently a M 
as the chief place of the Тараш Pargana.? At the last settlemen 
became the headquarters of one of the new Tabsils. 4 
The Pambasar lake which stretches to the east of Patan as far a! 
the ‘Gond Ibrahim’ and * Adin River” of the map, is referred to by 
Kalhana under the name of PAMPASARAS. King Harsa seems to have 
extended or regulated i3 The Karswa ground to the west of Patan 
with the deep valleys which intersect it, forms the Pargana of Til*gàm- 


It is mentioned in the Fourth Chronicle, 780, by the name of TAILA- 
GRAMA. 


About four miles to the north-west of Patan and on the high road 


Pratapapura. to Вагата lies Тарағ, a considerable village- 


On the evidence of an old gloss and several 
passages of the Chronicles, 


it can be safely identified with the ancient 
Prardvarura.* The latter was founded by King Pratipaditya-Dur- 
labhaka, the father of Lalitaditya, probably in the second half of the 
seventh century. When visiting the place in 1892 I found close to the 
road two ruined mounds large slabs and architectural 
old temples, Since then, I 
т ave been turned into road metal 
by the native contractors employed in the 


1 See Bates, Gazetteer, p. 2. 

8 Вее Моовсвовт, ii. P. 113; Vieng, ii, 166, 
3 See Rajat. vii. 940 note, 

* Compare Rajat. iy. 10 note, 
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124. The district through which the Vitasta flows immediately 

District ‘of Kruhin. before leaving the Valley, bears now the name 

of Kruhin. The ancient form of this name is 

unknown unless ће Lokaprakasa’s * Krodhanavisaya! may be connected 

with the tract.. Kruhin'extends along both sides of the river, but its 
greater portion lies on the left bank. 

Proceeding on the road towards Barimila and at a distance of 
about six miles. from the latter place, we pass on our right the village 
of Kanispor. It is identified by an old. glossator of the Rajataraügini 
and by the Persian Chroniclers with the ancitnt KawiskAPUma. The 
latter is mentioned in the Ràjataraügimi as a town founded hy the 
Turuska king Kaniska,! whom we know as the great Indo-Scythian or 
Kusana ruler from the coins and Buddhist tradition. There are no 
conspicuous remains above ground at Kanispor, but old coins and carved 
stones are occasionally extracted from an old mound near the village. 

Wo have already had occasion to speak of the important position 
occupied by the ancient twin towns HUgKAPURA 
and УлкАнлмйгл. Built on the banks of the 


Vitasta immediately above the gorge through which the river leaves 
the Valley, they form the starting-point on the great route of com- 
munication to the west. It is unnecessary to refer here again to the 
commorcial and other advantages which have made this site one of 
great importance from ancient times to the present day. 
Varahamila, situated on the right river-bank, has left its name’ to 
` the present town of Varahmul, usually called Baramiila by Panjabis 
and other foreigners.? The name Varahamila or Varahamila—both : 
forms occur in our texts—is itself derived from the ancient Tirtha of 
Visnu Adi-Varaha who was worshipped here evidently. since early ` 
times. From it the site of the town and its whole neighbourhood 
received also the designation of Varahaksetra. Various legends related 
at length in the Varahaksetramahitmya and often alluded to in the 
atmyas, connect this sacred site andthe 


Nilamata and the other Mah | 
Tirthas of the immediate neighbourhood with the Varaha or Boar 


incarnation of Visnu. An abstract of these legends as well.as an 
accurate description of the scanty remains of ancient date to be found 


at the several Tirthas, has been given by Prof. Biibler,® 


Varahamiula. 


1 Compare Rajat. i. 168 note. General Cunningham’s suggested identification 
of Kaniskapura with ‘ Kamp6r,’ on the road from Srinagar to Supiyan, is unsupport- 
ed by any evidence. The place is really called Khampor and has no ancient 


remains whatever. ? 
з For detailed references regarding Varahamila and Varahaksetra, sec Rajat. 


vi, 186 note. 
8 See Report, pp. 11 504. 
т. 26 
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The ancient temple of Varaha which scems to have been one она 
most famous shrines of Kasmir, is repea pe 
Temple of Varaha. mentioned by Kalhana. According to Р 
tradition of the local Purohitas it stood near the site of ш рс 
Kotttirtha, at the western extremity of the town and close to аа 
bank. Some ancient Liügas and sculptures found at the Кой л iis 
may have originally belonged to the temple. The bed ME uen 
sacred image is noted by Јопагӣја in the reign of Sikandar Bütshi i9 
A short distance below this site whore a Steep spur runs dog» ui 
the river-bed, stood the ancient watch-station, still known 88 па 
which has already been described. A bridge over the Vitastà exis 
at Varahamila already in old times.? ў Jace. 
It cannot be doubted that Varühamüla is a very nncient B 2 
It enjoyed the udvantago of being on tho right river-bank, bh 
followed by the old route down tho Vitastà Valley. But on the 0 he 
hand the contracted nature of the ground which it occupies, botween 


hill-side ana the river, did not favour the development of a large ошту 
On this account we find 


i e 
that the twin town of Huskarura built on ie 
open plain of the opposite bank was in anciont times the larger of 
two places. 


Huskapura is mentioned by Kalhana as the town built by ae 
Huska, the Turugka, and is often referre 3 

Huskapura, in his subsequent narrative. Its namo sul 
vives in that of the small village of Uskür, situated about two miles is 
the south-east of the Present Вагата, The identity of Uskiir a" 
noted nlready by General Cunningham, is "2 
ndits, and ig indicated also by an old glossator 9 
the Rajatarangini, Kalhana in one Passage distinctly includes Hog 

arahakgetra, т.е, the sacred environs of the Varaha 
Tirtha, andthe Same location is implied by numerous other references 
in the Chronicle, 

King Huska of the Rajataran 
the Indo-Scythian ruler who suc 
pura falls thus prob. 
Tsiang, as we saw 


1 Compare Jonar, 600. 
3 Seo Rajat. viii, 413. 

8 For detailed references as to Hu: 
* See Anc. Geogr., pp. 99 3q. 


şkapura ; Uskiir, 
5 See vi. 186. 


See Rajat, i. 168 note. 
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Kalhana montions Huskapura far more frequently ап Varaha- 
miila. The conclusion to be drawn herefrom as to the rolative impor- 
tance of the two places in Hindu times, is confirmed by the frequent 
references which the Chronicle makes to religious buildings erected in 
Huskapura Of King Lalitaditya-Muktipida it is recorded that he 
built there the great temple of Visnu Muktasvāmin and a large Vihara 
with a Stüpa.! Kgemagupta who sought the sacred soil of Varahakeetra 
in his fatal illness, had founded two Mathas at Huskapura.? 

At present foundations of ancient buildings can be traced at 
numerous points of tho plain which stretchos ftom the left river-bank 
towards the low hills behind Ugkür. ‘These remains as well as two 
colossal Lingas still in situ have already beon noted by Bishop Cowie. 
About 400 yards to the west of the village are the much-damaged 
remains of a Stüpa, which had been found still intact by Bishop Cowie and 
photographed in that condition by Major Cole (1870). Subsequently it 
was dug into and partly levelled down “by some Sahib's order," as the 
villagers told me. ОЁ this excavation I have not been able to traco a 
report. But General Cunningham refers to an ancient coin of the 
Taxila type which was found in this Stüpa and had come iuto his 
possession.* 

It is possible that this Stüpa was identical with the one which 
King Lalitaditya orected at Hugkapura. ОЁ the Vihara which Kalhaua 
mentions in connection with the king’s Stipa, I have shown elsewhere 
that it was in all probability the same convent which Ou-k ong refers 
to under the name of Moung-tt Vihara.6 The Moung-ti of the Chinese 
transcription seoms to represent a prakritized form of the shortened 
name Mukta or Muktā. Tho latter forms which ave abbreviations 
(bhimavat) for Muktapida, occur also in the designations of other re- 
ligious buildings erected by that king (Muktakesava, Muktasvamin). 

‘As wo do not meet with the name of Hugkapure Mn env of the 
later Chronicles it may be assumed that its importance did uot survive 


the time of Hindu rule. 


1 See Rajat. iv. 188. 

3 Rajat. vi. 186. 

8 Soo J. A. B. B., 1866, p. 123. 

4 Seo Coins of Anc. India, p. 62. LI 

5 Compare Notes on Ou-k’ong, pp. 5 899-5 Rajat, iv. 188 note, 
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Section TX.—Tur Norruern Districts or KRAMARAJYA. 


125. The ancient localities in the Vitasta Valley below Yarn 
müla have been noted by us already in conncction with the route y у 
leads through it. We may therefore proceed now to those Pa: ep 
of the ancient Kramarajya which lic to the north of the river au 

ur lake, К 
mt ie anit which adjoins Kruhin in this direction, is known as 

Ne ae Hamal (map ‘Hummel 2. Tt] ancient numo 
District of Samala. was S'AMĀLĀ from which the former designa CDM 
is the direct phonotic derivativo.! S'amàlà is very frequently morie : 
in the last two Books of the Rajataraügini, particularly on accoun, Б 
its feudal chiefs ог Damaras who played a prominent part in all ae 
civil wars of the later reigns. The pretender Bhiksacara in LE 
had his most powerful adherents in Yamala and often took refuge wi + 
them. "The village of VaNacraua which is mentioned on one of thes 
occasions, is probably identical with the present Vangüm, situated d 
74° 25’ long, 34° 19 lata Kakaruha, another place in Samala, referre 
to in connection with Bhiksicara’s campaigns, can no longer be traced. 

To the north of Hamal Wwe reach the Pargana of Mach!pür 


Tirthaor . (map ‘Mochipoora.’) Its ancient namo is ex 
Svayambhu. Where mentioned. In it lies the sacred si 


ofSvavaMDHU which owing to the apparepux 
volcanic phenomenon there observed has from early times been renowned, 


asa Tirtha, Kalhana in his introduction duly notes the ‘Sclf-created 
Firo’ (Svayarubha), which "rising from the womb of the earth, 
i flame the offerings of the sacrificcrs. 
wn as Svayambhi, or to the villagers a8 
about half a mile south-west of the 
(not shown on map) and about one and a half miles 
north of Teak®vaday (map * Sheikwadda,’) Visiting it in 1892 I found 
there in a shallow hollow the soil bright red like burned clay and 


furrowed by narrow fissures. ain years steam has been known 
to issue from these fissures, 


The ground then bec siently hot 

to boil the S'ràddha offerings of te Pilgrims ah ud itis fack to 

- the site in great numbers. The Phenomenon which may be cither truly 
volcanic or, according to a, modern authority, be caused by hidden seams 
of coal taking fire, was last observed in the year 1876. Occurrences at 


In cert: 


1 See Rajat. vii, 159 note, 
2 See Rajat, viii. 1438, 
9 See Rajat. i, 34, and for further references the note thereon, 
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the beginning of the present century are referred to by Mr. Vigne and 
Dr. Faleoner.! Abü-l-Fazl too mentions the phenomenon at ‘Soyam.’? 

Considering the rarity of the oceasions when this manifestation of 
the *Self-created Fire’ is observed and the pilgrimage performed, the 
total absence of ancient remains cannotsurprise us. There is, Таа a 
Mahatmya of the Tirtha, and the latter is also referred to in the 
Nilamata. A pilgrimage which King Uccala (А.р. 1101-11) made to 
Svayambhi gives Kalhana occasion to acquaint us with some localities 
of the neighbourhood. The king who was stopping in Kramaraj үй, 
is said to have started for the village of VARHAȚACARRA with a a 
retinue to see the miracle there. On his way which took him past the 
village of Kampateévara, he was set upon in a deep mountain gorge by 
robbers from whom he escaped only with difficulty. 

I believe, the places mentioned in connection with this adventure, 
can ‘still be identified without difficulty. Varhatacakra is probably the 


present Tsak?vadar, tsak* being the ordinary КЗ. form for Skr. cakra and 


vadar the phonetic derivative of Varhata-.* Cases of village names iu 


which the two component parts, being originally distinct names, can 
alternate in their position, are by no means unfrequent in Kasmir. 
Thus we have now Dàra-Sadepor and Sad%par-Dava, etc. 

In Kambalesvara we may safely recognize the present village of 
Krambhar, situated about six miles north-east of Svayambhi ; for the 
ending -har as the derivative of Skr. -esvara, compare Triphar < Tripures- 
vara, otc. The way from Krambhar to Svayambhü leads through the 
valley of the Panjtar stream. The latter as I convinced myself by 
personat inspection on 2 tour in 1892, passes above Rajpér а narrow 
thickly-wooded gorge. The path which follows the tortuous course of 
tho stream at the bottom of the gorge, offers excellent opportunities for 
an ambuscade such as described by Kalhana. 

Baderkàl, a small village, about four miles south-east of Krambhar, 
has а small local Tirtha marked by a spring and some old Lingas. It 
is visited on the pilgrimage to Svayambhü and mentioned by the name 
of BuApgAKALI in the Mahatmya of the latter. 

126. The Pargana of Uttar stretching along the foot of the range 

DRE towards the Kisanganga, forms the extreme 

District р ШАГ: north-west of the Kasmir Valley. A passage 


1 See Viane, Travels, ii. p. 280; Lawrence, Valley, p. 42. 

2 Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 365. 

8 Compare Rajat. viii. 250 sq. note. 

4 For medial Skr. r > K$. d, compare e.g., Bhattaraka[mafha > Brad![mar 
fort > туей. Kasthavata > Kagtovar. ч 

5 For detailed evidence on tho phonetic points alluded to, see Rajat, viii, 250 note. 
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of the Rajatarangini records its ancient name Urrana, and refers also to 
Guoga as a locality situated in itt The place meant is undonbtedly 
the present Gus situated in the centre of Uttar, near the confluence of 
the Kamil River and the stream coming from Lilau. It is the starting- 
point for the S’arada pilgrimage and is mentioned correctly as Ghosa 
in tho Savadamahatmya. 
About ten miles higher up the Kamil river lies tho village of 
Pgnzigam, circ. 74° 7' long. 34° 29’ lat. I take ils position from Major 
Bates’ Gazetteer; tho “Atlas of India’ map does not show the place. 
It is in all probalfility identical with PANcIGRAMT, mentioned by Кош 
in connection with the surrender of the pretender Bhoja* I have ng 
been ablo to visit this portion of tlie district, and Major Bates' reference 
to Pàuz!gàm attracted my attention only after the preparation of my 
maps n ther, 
In tho extreme north-east of Uttar and within a mile of cach i um 
we have the old villages of Drang and Ttythim, referred to by ES mH 
under their ancient designations of Draca and Вла, ARB 
latter place, as its name shows, marks the position of an old д xi 
watch-station towards the Kisanganga. We have already i S'üradà 
there isn route leading past it to Sardi, the ancient Tirtha of + 
situated on that river, > os 
Dranga and Hāyäśrama are both mentioned hy Kalhana 1n cony m 
tion with the siege of the S'irabáilà castle which took place in his © с 
time. A brief referenco may therefore be made here both to * a 
stronghold and the neighbouring shrine of S'arada, though they are bo 
situated outside the limits of the Kaámir Valley. 4 
127. The introduction of the Rajatarangini mentions the tompie 
Tho Tirtha of Sara, da. of the goddess S’arada amongst the гору 
irthas of Kagmir.6 It was well known СУС 
far beyond the frontiers of Kasmir. Albarüni had heard of 1,6 and а 


story recorded in a Jaina life of the great grammariau Hemacandra 
proves that its fame had Spread oven to far-off Gujrat, 


1 Seo Rajat. vi. 281. 

3 Sce Rajat. viii, 3124. 

5 There seems to be good reason to suspect that Т 
ly referred to in connoction with Bhoj 
Uttar. Unfortunately this locality 
of Kalhana's narrative, has not ye 

4 For layaáframa, see Tt 
Note В, i. 37. 

5 The position 
Note D, i. 37, 

$ Sec India, i. p. 347. 


ARAMULAKA, а place repeated- 
à's last campaign, lay somewhere iu ог noar 
Which is of importance also for other portions 
t been identificd ; 307. 


3 Seo note vii. 
; for гайда, viii. 2507 noto, also 


"jat. viii. 2937 note; 


and history of the temple of Sirada have been fully discussed in 
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Notwithstanding this former celebrity the Sarada shrine is now 
almost completely forgotten by the Pandits of Srinagar and the great 
mass of the Brahman population of the Valley. Fortunately, however, 
tradition һай been more tenacious in the immediately adjoining tracts 
of Kamraz. Guided by it I was able to ascertain the position of the 
ancient Tirtha at the present Sardi, situated circ. 74° 15’ long. 34° 48 
lat., on the right bank of the Kisanganga. 

My note on Rajat. i. 37 (B) gives a detailed account of tho tour 
which in 1892 led me to the Tirtha as well as a description of the 
ancient temple still extant at the site. The situation of the shrine 
corresponds exactly to Kalhanuws description. Immediately in front of 
it the sacred stream of the Mapnosart falis into tho Kisanganga, while 
another confluence, that with the SanasvA1i river coming from the 
north, is also visible from the temple. 

In Jonaraja’s time the shrine was still sufficiently popular to attract 
a visit even from Sultan Zainu-l-'abidin. Soon afterwards appar- 
ently the miracle-working image of the goddess was destroyed. Abi-l- 
Fazl, however, still notes the sanctity of the site and correctly indicates 
its position on the bank of tho Madhumati.* 

The subsequent neglect of this Tirtha must be aseribed chiefly to 
the obstacles to the pilgrimage which arose from the troubled political 
condition of the Upper Kisangangi Valley. The Bomba chiefs of the 
latter had made themselves independent in the later Mughal and Pathan 
times. Their predatory inroads often threatened the adjacent tracts of 
Kaśmīr while their own territory became practically inaccessible to 
peaceful pilgrims. Tt is only since the advent of the Sikhs that the 
pilgrimage to S‘irada’s seat was revived. It is probable that the diffi. 
culties here briefly indicated must be held to account for the several 
substitute Tirthas of S’arada which are now to be found in various parts 
of Kasmir proper. 

My visit to the old ‘Saradasthana’ also enabled me to identify with 

icai eren: T tainty the site of the S'IRAHŚILĀ Castle. The 
atter had been the scene of a memorable 

siege by King Jayasimha’s troops which Kalhana describes at length.$ 
The accurate topographical data furnished in this account prove clearly 
that the castle occupied the top of the steep ridge which projects into the 
Kisangaüga valley about two and a half miles below the S'àradà temple. 


1 Јопаг. (Bo. ed.) 1056-71. This visit apparently took place A.D. 1422. 

2 Ain-i-Akb., ii. pp. 365 sq. Abü-lFazl places S'àrada's stone temple “at two 
days’ distance from Haehimin,” i.e. Haythdm. 

8 Rajat, viii. 2492-2709. Тһе position of Sirahéilé and the evidence for its 
identity with the ‘Ganes Ghiati’ hill have been fully discussed in my Note L, viii, 2492, 
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The several incidents of the siege, in particular those connected with 
the attempted escape of the pretender Bhoja, became at once easily 
intelligible on а close inspection of this site. ‘The ridge bears. now the 
name of Ganes Ghafi, from a curious rock formation on its side which 
resembles the head of an elephant and is accordingly worshipped as a 
“Svayambhii’ representation of the elephant-faced god. It is very, 
probable that the older name Strahsila which means literally ‘ the rock 
of the head,’ owed its origin also to this very rock. 

128. Returning from our excursion to the Kisangangi and tho 
* confines of the Dard country, we enter im- 

mediately to the cast of Drang-Haythom the 
Pargana usnally called Zalab. Its proper 
Kasmivi name is Lélau, derived from Skr. Lav.ana.t Inthe picturesque 
valley which forms this district, no old lovalities can be specified. МУ, 9 

Lolau is adjoined on tho south by the Pargana of Zain*gir 
which comprises the fertile Karéwa tract between the Volur and the 
left bank of the Pohur River, It received its present namo from 
Zainu-l-‘abidin who is credited with having carried irrigation cane 
from the Pohur to the Udar ground of Jarnac? The earlier name 9 
this tract can no longer be traced. 

The chief place in it is the town of Sépitr, the ancient porii mii 
the foundation of which by Suyya, Avantivarman's engineer, ha 
already been mentioned. Sopür which lies a short distance below 
the point where the Vitasta leaves the Volur, has retained its import- 
ence to this day, and is still a town of over 8000 inhabitants. 
has during recent times beon the official head-quarters for the whole 
of Kamraz. From a Passage of Srivara it appears that this had 
been the case already at ап earlier period. Relating a great confla- 
gration which destroyed Suyyapura in Zainu-l-übidin's time, this 
Chronicler tells us that in it perished the whole of the official archives 
relating to Kramarajya. The royal residence, however, escaped and the 
town itself was again built up by the king in great splendour. Of 


this, however, nothing has remained; nor does the town now show 
older remains of any interest, 


The suggested identity of the village Zolur (map ‘Zohlar’) in the 
north-west part of Zain?gir with JàrogA once mentioned as a founda- 
tion of King Janaka,’ is doubtful, resting only on the resemblance of 


E 
Districts of Lólau, 
Zain?gir. 


1 Compare Rajat. vii. 1941 note, 

3 See Jonar, (Bo. ed.) 1449-56 ; also Sriv. i. 562 8q.; iii, 59, 78, 
8 Compare for Suyyapura, Rajat. v. 118 note 

% Compare Siv. i. 560 544, 

5 See Rajat, i, 98, 
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the names. ‘The large village of Bumat (map ‘ i i 
à : р ‘Bamhai’), siti 
74° 30' long. 34° 22' lat, may be Kalhape's Внїматткй, ДА a 
Bumai can be traced back without difficulty to the older form; but the 
‚ context of the single passage in which Bhimatiké is mentioned, does 


"wot supply any evidence as to its location.! 
\ Round the north shore of the Volur lake there stretches in a semi- 
|. District of cirele the district of Khuy*hém. Its ancient 
'xhüy&érama. name is given by Kalhana as KmzüÜYAsmAMA 
while Srivara and the Lokapraküéa, with a 
slight variation, call it Khoyasrama® The old route which led up to 
the Madhumuté stream and over the Pass of DucpgAGHATA or Dudekhu& 
into the Darad territory on the Kisanganga, has been already fully 
described.’ 

In connection with a Darad invasion which was directed into 
Kasmir by this route, we read of MĀTRGRĀMA as the place where the 
invading force eucamped.* This is certainly the present village of 
Matr?gam situated close to the foot of the Trag*bal Pass, circ. 74° 43’ 
long. 34° 28' lat. It lies just at the point where the route along the 
Madhumati debouches into an open valley, aud is the first place where 
a larger camp could conveniently be formed. 

he tract on the north-east shore of tho Volur appears in old times 
to have formed a separate small sub-division called Evenaka. It is 
once mentioned by Kalhana, and also referred to in the Tirthasamgraha.5 
But the evidenco is not sufficient for a certain location. To it 
may possibly have belonged also the village of Suderkath, circ. 74° 48* 
long. 34° 18’ lat., which Srivara refers to by the name of Samu- 


DRAKOTA.® 
hed the vicinity of the Sind Valley which 


129. We have now reac 
forms the largest of the Parganas of Kasmir. 


istrict of Lahara. NUS 3 
District of Labera. mio district now known as Lar comprises the 


he valleys drained by the Sind and its tributaries as well 


whole of t 
k of that river after its entry into 


as the alluvial tract on the right ban 


the grent Kasmir plain. 
Тїз ancient name was Juamara, and by this it is mentioned in very 


J Compare Rajat, vii. 6; as to the relation of Zuma: < Bhimatike comp. Bum?- 


+ Bhima[kesava. 

з See Rajat, viii, 2695-98 note. 

8 See abore, § 66. 

4 See Rajat. viii. 2775. 

5 Compare Rajat. viii. 2692-98 note, 


5 See Stiv. i, 400. 
J, 1. 27, 
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numerous passages of the Rajatarangini and the later Chronicles. The 
lands of the district seem to have been from early times in the hands of 
great territorial nobles. One family of D&maras resident in Lahara was 
powerful enough for its memhers to play the part of true pde 
during a succession of reigns following after Harga? It is probable 
that the great trade-route to Ladakh and Central Asia which passes 


through the district, added already in old times to its wealth and 
importance. 


village itself contains 85 but a short distance above 
it, at the foot of the sp descends from a high alp known 98 
tification of Lar 
urg Dictionary. we 


ur which 


1 Compare for the iden 
authors of the St. Petersb 
8. V. LAHARA. 

3 Compare regarding the oliti 
and their descendanta, Rajat, em 16 ae b 
instance of Dàmara power in Lahara, see ГА з 

9 See Rajat. iv. 638 note, 

4 din-i-Akb., ii. p. 864. 

5 Briv. iv. 110, 136, 263. 

% See Rajat. viii, 729. 

"I Compare Rajat, vii, 126, 


and Lahara, note Rajat. v. 51. T. 
ere already aware’ of it; seo Р. We 


у Janakacandra, Gargacandra 


502 sgg, eto, For an earlier 
51 sqq. 
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Mohand Marg, there is an ancient stone-lined tank filled by a fine 
spring known as Vut?*ían Nag. This is visited as a Tirtha by the 
Brahmans of the neighbourhood and is also mentioned under the name 
of Uccaihsirna Naga in the Haramukuta and several other Mahatmyas. 
About a mile above the village the high-road leading up the valley 
passes a shapeless mound of large slabs which undoubtedly belonged to 
an ancient temple. 

130. About four miles above Mañigām on the left bank of the 
Tirtha of Ciramocana. Sind we reach a site which has enjoyed sanctity 

from an early period. ` Close to the village 
of Prang (not shown on map) situated circ. 74° 55' 80" long. 34^ 16" 45” 
lat, a small branch of the Kank*nai River (Kanakavahin?) flows into the 
Sind. This conflvence is now visited by the pilgrims proceeding to the 
Haramukuta lakes as one of the chief Tirthas on the route. In the 
modern Haramukuta Mahatmya it is designated as Karankatirtha. 
But I have shown that it is in reality identical with the ancient Tirtha 
of CIRAMOCANA mentioned in the Rajataraigini, the Nilamata and the 
old Nandikgetramahatmya.! 

The Kank®nai or Kanakavahini which is always named together 
with Ciramocana, is а sacred river as it carries down the waters of the 
holy Gaùgā-lake below the Haramukuta Peaks? This explains the 
importance attached to this ‘Samgama.’ The Haramukuta Mahatmya 
which shows its comparatively recent origin by many of its local names, 
metamorphoses the old Kanavàhini into Karaükanadi and consequently 
also changes the name of its confluence into Karankatirtha.® King 
Jaláuka, the son of Asoka, whom the Chronicle represents as a fervent 
worshipper of Siva Bhitesa aud of Nandiéa, is said to have ended his 


days at Ciramocana. 


Our survey has already taken us to the sacred sites of BHÜTEÉA and 


A JyEsTHARUDRA marked by the ruined temples 
Tirthas of Bhütea, at the present Buth'sér high wp in the Капка. 
DEL ea nai Valley. They are closely connected with 
the Tirthas of NANDIKSETRA below the Haramukuta glaciers which 
have also been.described The village of Vangath, which is the highest 
permanently inhabited place in the valley, lies. about two miles below 
Buthiser. It is named VAsiSTHASRAMA in the Mahatmyas and believed to 
mark the residence of the Rei Vasistha. Allusions in the Rajatarangini 
and Nilamata show that this legendary location is of old date.’ 


1 See Rajat. i. 149-150 note. 


3 See above, $57. ЖЕРЕ 
з Regarding the local nomenclature of this Mihatmya, see above, $81. 
* Sce above, 5 57; also Rajat. notes і, 36, 107, 118; v. 55-59. 

b Compare Rajat. viii, 2430 note. 
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At the mouth of Kank®nni Valley, 
north-east of Ciramocana, is the hamle 


mentions as au Agrahara of King Jalauka under the name of VARABALA 
A large sculptured Linga base which I found here in 1891, shows the 
antiquity of the place 


181. Returning to the main valley we come, abont three miles 

à above Ciramocana, to the large village of 

Upper Sind Valley. Kangan situated on the right bank on the Bind. 

It is, perhaps, identical with KANKANAPURA which Queen Didda is said to 
have founded in omm% 


emoration of her husband Ksemagupto, known 
by the epithet of « Kankanavarga.’® Ne old localities can be identified 


with certainty in the Sind Valley until we reach the village of Gagangir, 
situated two marches above Kan; 


gan, circ, 75° 15! long, 34° 18’ lat. As 
is undoubtedly the Gacanaarnr of Јопагӣја, and the Fourth Chronicle. 
The place is mentioned in both 


and about two miles to thi 
t of Büravul which Kalhane 


Gagangir two rocky spurs descend cae 
Defite of Opposite sides into the valley and reduce i 


Dhudavans. a narrow gorge (see тар), The passage of 
this defile w 


Mirzi Haidar calls 
efs vainly attempted 
guard. 

WS that the defile here indicated had 
Witnessed fighting already at 


an earlier epoch. When King Sussala's 
forces had driven Gargacandra, the great feudal chief, from his seats in 
Lahara, we are told that the Da i 


mountain called Duvpivana; , There he was long besieged by the troops 
1 Вее Rajat, i. 121 note, 
3 Seo Rajat. vi. 801, 

5 Com; 


; and Fourth Chron 
red in thi 


= - The Fourth 
Uaukike year [460]8 as the 


“Н, 939 Jamid 11 (December, 1532 AD,), 
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"ofthe king who was encamped at the foot of the mountain.” In my 
noie ou the passage I have shown that the name Dhuddvana survives іп 
Dürün Nar (map ‘Darnar’), the appellation of the high spur which 
descends into the Sind Valley from the south between Gagangir and 
Sunmarg.! It is exactly at the foot of this spur that the river passes 
throngh the gorge above described. The position taken up by the 
king's opponent is thus fully explained. 

Gagangir being already 7400 feet above the sea, is the last per- 
manently inhabited place in the valley. Some twenty-five miles higher 
up we arrive at the Zoji-Là Pass. Here we havé reafhed the limits of 
Kaémir as well as the end of our survey. 


1 Seo Rajat. vili, 505 sqg.— Dürün ів the direct phonetic derivative of Dhudávang. 
Nar, tho КЗ. equivalent of Skr, näga, the Anglo-lndian * Nullub,' is often found ns the 
second part in namos of high hill-ranges in Knsmir; compare, e.g. the 'Soornar' 
and ‘Baibuar’ of the mup, east of the Haramukh Peaks. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE AA.—§ 29. 


МаїнАтмүлз op Kagutrran Ттвтндв, 

The following is a complete list of the Miuirmya texts «чы 

me in Kaámir, The numbers in the fourth column refer to the DE 
texts in my collection. Where the same 


well as the paragraph of the 
it has been discussed, 


5 

a 

sz Name of text, Alleged source, SS. in my REMARKS. 

é collection, 

Eee ccce Ж 

1 Amaranithamihitmya .,. Bhrhgifasarahita | 8, 7 Amaranitha, 
§ 59. 

2| Amaresvara Kalpa + | Vāthulatantra 214 Ditto, (Copied 
from Poona 
MS. No. 49). 

3 Ardhaniri¢varamiharmya Adikalpa 251 Ardhanārīśvara, 
§ 113. 

4 Iélayamühütmys 


ө Bhragigasamhita see | 43 


IéeSvara, $ 103. 
5 Kapațeśvaramāhātmya ,,, Haracaritacintimani 43 Kapatesvara 
| (Papasidana), 
5112. 
6 Kapilamocanamihatmya Bhrhgifasarnhita 43, 19, 20, Kap&lamocana, 
21,22 $ 116. 
7 Kediratirthamihütmyg, 


Bhrhgifasamhits 


e| 48 Tirtha in Vara- 
haksetra, 
an я et Mae ak HR 


1899. J 


Name of text. 


1 Serial No. 


MAHATMYAB OF KASMIRIAN TIRTHAS. 


Alleged source. 


215 


со 


Kedarapurana 


9| Kotitirthamahatmya ... 


10 | Gaügodbhedamühütmya 
11 | Gayàámahatmya E 
12| Gayimahatmya an 


13| Godivarimahitmya ... 


14| Jatigangamihitmya .. 


15 Jyesthàdevimahatmya ve» 


16| Tripurapradurbhava .. 


17 | Trisamdhyamahitmya ... 


18 | Trisamdhyamahátmya ... 
19 | Dhyāneśvaramāhātmya... 
20 | Nandiksetramahatmya ... 


21 | Naubundhanamahatmya 


22 Pingalesvaramahatmya... 


PuskaramühaátmyB = + 


Bhrngifasambita ... 


Adipurana ses 


Bhyngifasamhita ... 


Bhrhgisasamhita ... 


Bhrügisasamhità ... 


Bhrügifasashhità ... 


Ааірпгапа, Nandié- 


varavatàra. 


Nandifvarivatira by 
Sivasvamin, 


Ѕагуйувіага oo 


Haracaritacintamani 


Bhrngigasambita 


Nos. of 
MSS. in my REMARKS, 
collection. 

215 Donbtful (copied 
from Poona М8. 
No. 54). 

50 Koti Tirtha, 
§ 124. 

216 Bheda Tirtha, 
§ 117 (copied 
from Poona 
MS. No. 56.) 

55 Gaya (near 
Shadipir). 

54 Ditto. 

43 Godavari (бо- 
dhara), 8 115. 

43 Tirtha at Gang®- 
jatan, Pargana 
Віго. 

43 JyestheSvara, 
§ 102. 

43 Small Tirtha 
near the Kanye 
Kadal, Srina- 
gar. 

43 Trisarbdhya, 
$ 113. 

67 Ditto. 

75 Tirtha in hills 
of Khuy?hom. 

тт Tirthas of Nandi- 
kgetra, $ 57. 

48, 85, 86 Nanbandhana, 
§ 41. 

43, 88 Tirtha at Pingil- 
yun, Ohrüth 
Pargana. 


Pnskara Tirtha, 


43 
§ 120. 


216 


Name of text. 


Serial No. 


Bahuripakalpa 


Bhadrakilipridurbhiva 
Mabidevagirimübütmyg 


MaheSvarakundamihat- 
mya. 


Mirtündamlühütmya 
Mirtindamibitmys 


Mirtindamihitmya 


Mitrapathamibitmya .., 


32 | Yogyilankaranamihat- 


mya, 


38 | Rajfipridurbhiva 


Rajiimihitmya 


Varihaksetramihitmya 


36 Vardhaminesamihitmya 


37 Vijeyesvaramthitmya > 


Vijayesvaramthitmya 5% 


39 Vitastimahitmya 


Vitastimihitmya 


| 
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Nos. of 


Alleged source. MSS, in any REMARKS. 
collection. 
Kaémiratirthamahat- | 95, 96 Bahnripa Nügu, 
myasahgraha. § 120. 
Mahabharata, Vana. | 97 Bhadrakali Tir- 
parva, tha, § 126. 
Bhrhgifasarhhità ... | 104 Mount Mahadeva, 
§ 103. 
Bhrhgifasarhhità .., | 48 Said to be in 
mg то піса Shihabid Par- 
gana. 
Bhrhgifasarhhità ... | 43 Martinda, $ 111. 
Bralimapurána, Kaś- | 217, 110 | Ditto. (Copied 
mirakhanda, from Poona 
М8. No. 78). 
Bhavisyatpurina 109 Ditto. 
Adipurina 218 Uncertain. (Copi- 
ed from Poona 
MS. No. 80). 
m 43 Tirtha on Dol, in 
Вяпіубг quar- 
ter. 
Bhrhgiénsarhhità 48, 211 Tülamilya, 8129. 
Bhrhgifaserhhit ., | 4g Ditto. 
Varühapurüna ‚ |219, 148, 144| Varüha Tirtha, 
8124 (also iu 
Poona MS, No. 
85). 
ө 142 Үатаһатйпеа; 
вее $ 31, note. 
Adiparina +» | 220 Vijayesvara, 
8109. (Copied 
from Poona М8. 
No. 77). 
Bhràgisasamhità 152 Ditto, 
Bhrhgifaserhhit .., | 166, 153, 154 Tirthas on Vitas- 
ta, 
Adipurina, Kaŝmira- | 252,155 | Ditto. (Copied 
j . pie 
kinda, | from Bes M8. 
No. 88). 


—. 


1899.] 


Serial No. 


Nos. of 


Alleged source. MSS. in my REMARKS. 


Name of text. 
collection. 


Copied from 
Poona MS. No. 
94. 


Sorvévatara... 


Vitastümühatmya ... 160 *Prayaga’ at 


42 | Saradipuraméhitmya ... 
Shadtpir, 5 68. 
43 | Saradàmáhatmya .. | Bhràgifasarhbità ...| 43, 161 Shee Tirtha, 
127. 
44 | Siradimihitmya ... | Ādipurāņa a | 48 Ditto, 
45 | Sirikiparicoheda Bhyhgigasamhiti ... 168, 168, 204] Siriki Hill, § 05. 
tagañ hit ^». | Bhrh ifasarnhit& ...| 43 Dugdhagnbgü 
«o Bre eem xd 7 (Chn£e9kul), 
§ 67. 
47] | Suresvarimahitmya +» Bhrügifasarhbità ... | 48, 176, 177 | Sureśvarī, $ 103. 
48 | Svayarhbhvagnimühütmya Bhrhgifasorbhità ... | 49, 189, 184 MIS 
- cmahat- | Bhrhgifasarnhità , ... 185, 186, 210, Haramuknta 
oe Бане ukstagahgimihit- | SOB 211 Lakes, § 67. 
" āhā Agi ith ...) 43 Snid to be in 
50 | Haridraganesamahatmya phrhgisosarhhi i apes Par: 
gans. 
61| Hargeévaramühatmya жеө 194, 195, 196 xc 
SS 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE BB.—§ 86, 


Tug 11515 оғ Kaéutr PARGANAS. 
The following table shows the names of Кабг Parganas as con- 
tained in the lists of Abū.l-Faz], Moorcroft, Von Hügel, Vigne and 
Major Bates. The list of the latter (Gazetteer, р. 2) is the fullest and 
also indicates the divisi 
as shown in the table. 
The arrangement conforms to the topogra- 
Phical order followed 


of the Pargana names 
in Chapter IV. of this Memoir. The second 
column gives the Pargan 


Abü-l-Fazl counts with 
dwin’? (Madivadvan), ‘ Banihal 
А (&е., Dachiin-Khéyur, the valley 
Vitasta below Вагата, In the same way 
8 the Parganas of Durbia? (Le, Dvarbidi in the Vitastà 
rabad’; of the Position of the 
not certain, 
ir Parganas iven b VERS 
"Inde, y, 77. į E Y P. Јозерн TigrRENT 


› 25 only a defective reproduction of Abü-l- 


Fazl's list, Ritter, Asien, ii. PP. 1136 8g., hag endeavoured to elucidate 
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Tieffentlialer's queer names with whatever materials were then avail- 
able]. 


List of Abbreviations. 


AF. Anü-L-FAzr, Ain-i Akb., ii. рр. 368-371. 
Mo. Mooncnorz, Travels, ii. р. 113. 

Hü. Von Hien, Kaschmir, ii. 206 sq. 

Vi. Vio, Travels, i. p. 272. 

Ba. Bares, Gazetteer, p. 2. 


Shown in 
Pargana list 
of 


—_—_——————- 


PARGANAS OF MABAz (MApAYARÀJYA). 


kri REMARKS AND REFER- 
Sanskrit name. ENGEN 


Modern name. 


Serial No. 


GONA эю —=—- 


1 | Phakh ... | AF. Mo. Hii. | PHĀKHUVÄ (Sriv.) ... | § 101. 
Vi. Ba. 
2 | Atshan ... | Mo, Hü. Ba. EN These small districts, 
formed apparently 
3 | Balada ... | Mo. Hü. Ba. ртр during the Sikh ad- 
ministration, com- 
4 | Arvai ^. | Во. өө 4 prised gronps of 
villages in the im- 
mediate vicinity of 
Srinagar, to the 
west, south and 
L north, respectively. 
5 | Vihi .- ..| AF. Mo. Hü. | Кнлрбтї (Rij.) ++ § 105. 
Vi. Ba. 
6 | Voler ..|AF.Mo.Hü.| HorapA(Rij) + § 106. 
| Vi. Ba. 


AT. Мо. Hü. | DAESINAPÁRA (Sriv.) | § 107. 
Vi. Ba. | 


AF. Mo. Ні. | Vimarinsva (Jonar.) | § 110. 
Vi. Ba. 


7 | Dachünpor ae 


8 | Khovarpor e 


9 | Matan ... | AF. Mo. Hü. | МАВАРА (Jona) | § 111. 
n vi: Ba. 
otnüg) | AF. Mo. Hü. eet $112. Also called 
10 | Anyech (Anotnag) | Ар. 2 Islamabad (Мо. 
На). Anyech ap- 
pears in АЁ. mis- 
spelt as Itch. 


AF. Mo. Hii. | [KaPATESVARA, Ráj]| 8112. Skr. nome 
found only as that 


Vi. Ba. 
of Tirtha. 


TOME 


11 | Kut&h&r 


20 
21 


28 
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"| AF, 


| Shown in 
Modern name. Purgamu list} — Sunskrit nome. 
of 
HANE m NN 
Bring т | AP, Mo. Па. | *Bungua (Lokapr.) 
Vi. Ba. 
lhühübad Var) ... | AF. Мо, Hü, m 
m й ( Vi. Ba, 
DivSsar s+ | AF. Мо, Hii.) Devasarasa 
Vi. Ва. 
Ad9vin ' | AF. Mo. Hü.| Karina (Ва)  .. 
Vi. Ba, ARDHAVANA (Јопаг.) 
Zainepor * | AF. Mo. Hü, JAINAPURA (Jonax.)... 
Vi. Ba. 
Böp | AF. Mo, Hü, "€ 
Vi, Ва, 
Süparsimün * | AF. Mo, Hii, 
Vi. Ba, 
Sukru * | AF. Mo. Hü, ah 
Vi. Ba, 
Savor w | Hü. Vi, Ba, vee 
Chrüth [Vi Ва, 4, esie 
Sliira-I-maywizjt AF. Mo. Hii, 
Ві, Vi. Ba, pr 
Nigin ^ | AF. Mo. на, Nini, (Jonar.) 
Vi. Ba, 
Yech ' | AF. Mo, Hü, IxgIKA (Sriy.) 
Vi. Ba, 
Paraayas ор Kamriz (Kramarisya,) 
Düntg | AF. Mo. на, *Dvàviifari 
. Ва, (Lokapr.) 
Bir Ж AP. Mo, Hi.) Banvgop, (Jonar.) 
Mig, 
obfhüm = Mo. Hü, Vi. MAxgh6easa (Satv.) 
Partapdr 
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Remarks AND REFER- 


ENCES, 
$118. 
$ 114. Мо, calls the 
: Pargana  “ Bunna- 
hal,” 
5115. 
§ 116, 
do. 
$116. Hü, Vi. cull 


the distriot aftor 
"Supiyan Shabr, 
its headquarters. 
8117. 

do. 


§ 118, 
do. 
do, 


$ 119. 


do. 


§ 120. 
do, 


do, 


Р. мо, Hü. Рлвінівдрува (Ràj.)| § 121. 
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E Shown in s 
А 5 
3 Modern name, Pargnua list Sunskrit name. REAREN ANDA Errar 
4 of 

al i = 
20 | Shiru-l-muawazi‘ AF. Mo. Hü., $ 122 

Рйуїш. Vi. Ba. 
30 | And9rkóth a | AF. Mo. . | [AmivanrARAKO!TA] | do. 
(nàj.) 
31 | Bàngil м. | AF. Мо. Hü.| Вплжота (Rüj.)» ... | $ 123. 
Vi. Ba, 
32 | Patan AF. Patrasa (Raj.) ...| do. 
38 | Til?gam .« | AF. Mo. Vi. | Tarnacnista (Fourth | de 
Ba. Chron.) 
34 | Ehuy . | AF. Mo, На. fut. A small tract (‘Quihi’ 
Ba. on map) to the north 
of Patan and Tils. 
gam. 
35 | Kruhin ++ |AF. Мо, На, | *“Kroprana $ 124. 
Ba. (Lokapr.) 
36 | Hamal + | Mo. Vi. Ba. | $лмАьА (Raj.) § 125. 
37 | Mach!pür +. | Mo. Vi. Ba. ub do. 
38 | Uttara - | Vi. Ba... | UTTARA (Ràj.) + | § 126. 
39 | Lolau c мо Hü. Vi. | Lavtāna (Raj) ... | § 128, 
в. 
40 | Zaintgir m т Мон. JaiNaG!RI (Jonar.) do. 
41) Khuythom — ,, ar Mx Bü.|Kmüvi$sAxA (Raj.) | do, 
. Da. 
42 |Làr .. 


Mo. Hii. Ba. | Lawara (Ràj.) 


r о 
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Appitionat Note.—§ 14. 


Mr. W. MERK, c8.1., с.8., at present Deputy Commissioner e 
the Haziira District, to whom I submitted the above-printed remar d 
on Alberüni's route to Kasmir (p.23) and on the town of юре 
mentioned by him, has kindly supplied me in a letter, dated 25th April, 
1899, with the interesting information that “ the basin formed by the 
three Nullahs’which unite at Chamhad is called the ‘ Bubarhan ’ tract. 
Chamhad is shown on the map as a village in the Mian Khaki Nullah, 
south-west of Abbottabad, circ. 34° 7 lat., 73? 7’ long. 

Mr. Merk believes that the 


half-way between the rivers Sindh and Jailam” is marked by the 


me name, There 


nily be gained at Torbela, The latter has 
remained a favourite crossing place to the present day, being situated 
just where the Indus debouches from the mountains, 

The 8 Farsakh or about 39 miles which Albérani counts from 
Babrahin to “ the bridge over the river," i.e., according to my explana- 
tion, the present Muzaffarabad, would well agree with the actual 
distance between the latter Place and Babarhan. In calculating 
this distance it must be kept in view that the old road from the Indus 
to Kaémir, according to Mr. Merk's information, descended to Garhi 
Habibulla, on the Kunhar River, through the Doga Nullah, i.e., by a 
more direct route than that followed by the modern cart-road vid 
Mansahra, 

І am further indebted to Mr. Merk for th. 
that the plain near Mi. 
bad, is“ popularly kn 
be no doubt as to this 


e very interesting notice 
-northwest of Abbotta- 
ash or Orash. There can 


› 48 to the position of the old capital of Uraga. The 
tedly Ura£a 


1899. 


оюк 


"nem 
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Kishtwar, Badrawar, etc., compiled (for political and military 
reference), by Charles Ellison Bates, Captain, B.8C., and 
Brevet-Major, Calcutta, 1873. 

Travels in the Mogal Kmpire A.D. 1656-1668, by François 
Bernier, м.р. А revised and improved edition, etc, by 
Archibald Constable. Westminster, Archibald Constable 
and Co., 1891. 

Detailed Report of a tour in search of Sanskrit MSS. made 
in KaSmir, Rajputana and Central India. By G. Bühler. 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1877. 

lllustrations of Ancient Buildings in Kashmir. Prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India. By 
Henry Hardy Cole, R.E., Superintendent, Archwological Survey 
of India, N.-W. P. London, 1869. 

The Ancient Geography of India, I. The Buddhist period, 
inclading the campaigns of Alexander and the Travels of 
Hwen-Thsang. By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, 
R.E. London, 1871. 

The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. A Geographical 
Account, By Frederic Drew, ғ.к.6.5. London, 1875. 

A Journey from Bengal to England, through the Northern 
part of India, Kashmire, etc. By George Forster. Vols. I, 
ll. London, 1808. 

Rajavalipataka of Prajyabhatta and Suka.  [ Fourth 
Sanskrit Chronicle of Kasmir. Quoted according to the 
editio princeps, Calcutta, 1835; compare below, р. 41]. 

The. Haracaritacintàmani of Rajanaku Jayadratha. 
màlà, Bombay, 1897 [compare below, р. 48]. 


Kavya- 
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Hien, Kaschmire 


India, 


Jonar. 


Lassen, Ind. Ali. 


Lawrence, Valley. 


Life. 


Mah. 


Mooncuorr, Travels. 


Nilamat. 


Rajatar, 


Rrrren, Asien, 
Samayam. 


Si-yu-ki, 
Srikanthac. 
Sriv. 


STEIN, Notes on Ou- 
Kong. 


Stein, Notes on the 
Pir Pantsal, 


Tarikh-i Rashidi, 
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Kaschmir und das Reich der Sick. Von Carl Freiherrr 
von Hügel. Vols. I-IV. Stuttgart, 1840. 

Albérini’s India. An account of the religion, philosophy, 
literature, geography, etc., of India about A.D. 1020. An Eng- 
lish edition, by Dr. E. C. Sachau. Vols. I.,II. London, 1888. 

The Rajatarangini of Јопагаја. [Compare below, p. 4i. 
Quoted according to Calentta edition, 1835, except for addi- 
tional verses found in Prof. Peterson’s edition, Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, 1896]. 

Indische Alterthumskunde, von Christian Lassen. [Vols. I, 
IL, quoted in second edition]. Leipzig, 1866-71. 

The Valley of Kashmir, by Walter R. Lawrence, І.С 8., 
сл.к., Settlement Commissioner, Kashmir and Jammu State. 
London, 1895. 

The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang. By the Shamans Hwni Li and 
Yen-isung With a Preface, etc., by Samuel Beal. London. 
1888. 

Mahatmya [compare below, p. 49. Tho several texts are 
qa1oted from MSS.]. 

Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan and tho 
Panjab; in Ladakh and Kashmir; etc., by ir. William 
Moorcroft and Mr. George Trebeck, from 1819 to 1825, Pre- 
pared for the press by Horace Hayman Wilson. Vols. 
London, 1841. 

The Nilwnatapurüna. [Compare below, P. 16. Quotea 
from MSS.]. 

Kalhaua's Rajatarangini, or Chronicle of the Kings of 
Kashmir, Edited by M. A. Stein. Sanskrit Text with criti- 
cal notes. Education Society's Press, Bombay, 1*2, [Notes 
«noted will be found in my annotated translation of the Chro- 
піс. э, in course of pnblicaticn by Messrs. A. Cimstable & Co., 

Lonaop). 

Die Erdkunde von Asien, von Carl Ritter. Berlin, 1833. 

The Sarinyamatrka of Ksemendra. Ka 
1888. [Comp. re below, p. 44]. 

Siyu-ki. Bueihist records of the Wester World Trans- 
lated from the Cinese of Iliuen Tsiang, by Samuel Beal. 
Vols. І, II. Londor 1884. 

The Srikanthncarita f Mankha. Kayyamali, Bombay, 1887. 

The Jaina-Majatarah; ni of Srivara. | Compare below, p- 
42. Quoted according to the editio prine: «s, Caleutta, 1835]. 

Notes on Ou-k'ong's acount of Kagmir. Ву М. A. Stein. 
Proceedings of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna, 
1896. 

Notes on the ancient о 
By M. A. Stein, 
Calcutta, 1895. 

The Tàrikh-i Rashidi o 
English yersion, 
the translation ру 


yamala, Bombay, 


pography of the Pir Pantsal Ronte. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal. 


: f Mirza Mulammad Haidar. An 
edited wit} commentiry, etc., by №. Elias > 
E. Denison Ross, Loudon, 1895, 
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Troyer. Rádjatarangiui. Histoire des Rois du Kachmir, traduite et 
commentée раг М. A, Troyer. Vols, I-IIT. Paris, 1840-52. 

Viens, Travels. Travels iù Kashmir, Ladak, etc. By G. T. Vigne, Esq. 
Vols. 1, II. London, 1842. 

Vikram, The Vikramáhkadevacharita, Life of King Vikramaditya 


of Kalyana, composed by his Vidyapati Bilhana. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Dr. G. Bühler. Bombay, 1875. 


WrLsoN, Essay. An Essay on the Hindu History of Cashmir. By Horace 
Hayman Wilson. Asiatic Researches, xv. Calcutta, 1825. 
Your, Cathay. Cathay and the Way Thither; being а collection of me- 


dieval notices of China, translated and edjted by Colonel [Sir] 
Henry Yale, с.в., R.E. With a preliminary Essay, etc. Vols, 
I, П. London, 1866. 


Nore. 


The transcription of Sanskrit, Persian and Arabie words in the 
present Memoir conforms to the system approved by the International 
Oriental Congress of 1894. In the phonetic rendering of Kasmiri 
words the lines adopted by Dr. G. A. Grierson, in his analysis of Pandit 
улга Kaule’s Kaśmiri Grammar (J. 4. S. B., 1897-98) have been 
closely followed. 
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CORRIGENDA. 
Page. Line. 
10 T For ezpect rend ercept. 
Ca) "gy ў БЕ m rar. 
55 35 A Rashidi S Rashidi. 
88 1 m NonrHERN ” NORTHERN AND EASTERN. 
93 21 s Rāshidī - Rashidi, 
98 29 i Ng » Naru, 
103 14 al Vastarvan + Vast®rvan, 
103 17 » Ramusa m Кати, 
104 17 » Bhattàra? 85 Rhat{ara®, 
105 21 » Surefvari e Burefvay;, 
110 2 3 larger. » large. 
123 1 Add heading: SECTION VIII.—Etnnocrapuy, 
126 5 For — Karngy read Karnau. 
155 a6 5 Вапі » Ràni, 
106 18 b latter Б former, 
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